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ABSTRACT 

The Special Studies SubcoBBittee, conducting an 
inquiry into proprietary vocational schools, explored vays to liait 
the Bisuse of vocational training, to Biniaize the waste of 
governaent funds, and to correct the abuses of aisleading 
advertising, unethical recruiting, and the acceptance of unqualified 
students. Stateaents, presented or subaitted, covered the fields of 
education professions developaent, consuaer protection. State 
adalnistrators and supervisors of private schools, independent 
colleges and schools, the National Hoae Study Council, trade and 
technical schools, post secondary education, public adainistration, 
veterans. Federal aid legislation, and accreditation. The Federal 
Trade Coaaission has released an industry guide and launched a 
consuaer education caapaign to coabat the probleas of 
aisrepresentations about deaands for graduates, the value of 
training, governaent eligibility and accreditation, deceptive sales 
and advertising practices, unfair refund policies on the part of both 
nonprofit and proprietary vocational schools. Froa the letters, 
stateBents, and a staff paper entitled, "Private focational 
Schools-^ Their Eaerging Bole in Post Secondary Education," there vas 
consensus of opinion regarding the need for Federal regulation of 
vocational schools, unifora accreditation standards, clearer and 
enforced delineations of authority in this area, and greater 
accountability on the part of the schools to ensure superior quality 
of education. (JB) 
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PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 



THXTRSDAy. JULY 16, 1974 

HorsE OP Represkntatives, 
Special Stt-dif-s Subcomwittee 
OP THE Committee on Goverxmext ( )pf.ration8. 

Washington. D,r, 

The subcommittee met. pursuant to notice, at U :30 a.m.. in room 2^47 
Kaybiirn Honse Office Bnildin^r. Hon. Flovd V. Hicks (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Floyd V. Hicks. John W. Wydler. Ralph 
8. Repula, and Joel Pritchard. 

Also present: Joseph C. Luman. staff director; James L. Gyorv, 
staff iuvesti^tor; and Lawn.ice T. Graham, minontv professional 
staff. Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Hicks. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Special Studies Subcommittee today opens aa inquiry into 
proprietary- vocational schools. Federal involvement with these schools 
occurs through Federal recognition of accrediting agencies, providing 
funds for veterans education, insuring of student loans, and direct 
contracting with schools for training. Some schools are heavily depend- 
ent on the federally supported student ; reports speak of as high as JK) 
percent of the student body in certain proprietary schools receiving 
Government support in one way or another. In addition, we are ad- 
vised that in numbers of VA-supported students the top 10 schools are 
proprietary vocational schools. 

Perhaps this is not as surprising as it initially appears, for schools 
that are operated for pu-^fit try to deliver useful* training to their cus- 
tomers in an attractive package. Many Americans who have finished 
high school — and some with college experience — find that they do not 
have the skills that command higher salaries. Vocational training 
offers a way to obtain these skills md proprietary schools are often the 
mo>t convenient* attractive, or readily availahje form of vocational 
training. The claimed advantage for these schools is that in order to 
make a profit they have to continually attract and satisfy their c«s- 
tomei-s and this requires tl^ein to stay abreast of the latest trends in 
industry and offer a way to meet them. 

On the other side of the coin is the danger that making money may 
become so important that it overshadows offering worthwhile training 
and that consumer fraud will become an ever-present possibility. It is 
clear that many Americr»ns have beer provided an opportunity to im- 
prove their station in life by the training they received from a profit- 
making vocational school. It is also clear, however, that others have 
l)een defrauded biTause they were misled about the quality or difficulty 

(1) 
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of training or the job opportunities that would follow from having 
this training. It is bail enough whon a person is cheated out of his 
money. Those who cynically promise a future tliey cannot possibly 
deliver are cheating people of their hojpes as welL 

Our concern is how to limit the misuse of vocational training. We 
want to explore ways to minimize the waste of Government funds and 
to minimize as well the disappointntents and frustrations that ensue 
when an individuals desire for seif-improvement is exploited for the T 
fast buck» We do not indict the entire propi ietary school industry but 
only the elements and practices which unfairly take advantage of 
those who are trying to advance themselves. 

In the course of the subcommittee's inquiry over the past months, 
we have been made aware that objectionable practices in the proprie- • 
tarjr vocational school area also are found in the nonprofit schools. 
While recognizing that misleading advertising, unethical recruiting 
practices and acceptance of unqualified students can occur elsewhere, 
the fact is that by all accounts proprietary schools have more of these • 
problems today. Of the complaints received by the Office of Educa- 
tion's staif which works with the accrediting commission, for example, 
almost 99 percent deal with propiietary schools. Some say that the 
public schools and private college?, which enjoyed a sellerVmarket in 
the sixties, aro now begiiming to scramble to fill their seats and some 
are adopting questionable practices. Nonetheless, it appears to us that 
the proprietary vocational school sector has been afflicted the most 
and for this reason we have chosen it as the point of concentration. 

Several factors limit the Federal Government's role in the proprie- 
tary vocational school area. A major constraint is that education has 
largely been a responsibility of the States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has been enjoined by the Congress time and again not to inter- 
vene into what might be termed "the quality of education." Thus, the 
VA can monitor whether a student attends classes but does not con- 
cern itself with how well the classes are taught. As for the States, how 
their responsibility for proprietarj- vocational education is carried out 
depends on the State. Licensing requirements in some States for pro- 
prietar>- schools are stringent and enforced. lu other States, neither 
condition applies. 

About a half dozen accrediting agencies have the mission of vouch- 
ing for the quality of instruction in proprietary schools. The Federal 
Government has relied heavily upon accreditation in determining 
whether schools or courses will be eligible for veterans or for students * 
using a federally insuivd loan. Questions arise ftbfmt the extent to which 
the Government can pro|>erly rely on accreditation for protecting 
its students and the fairness of a system which tends to force schools 
to seek the services of a voluntary- accrediting group in order to be * 
eligible to accept publicly supported students. 

We also have limitations on the effectiveness of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Many of the complaints are founded on the disparity be- 
tween what is claimed in advertising or sales pitches and what is actu- 
ally delivered. Since misrepresentation is an element of most of the 
fraudulent activities, the FTC has an imp^ rtant role to play. Except 
for their efforts in consumer education, however, the FTC acts after 
the fact. The Commission holds that it cannot proceed against non- 
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profit e<Wational institutions even if they oncra^ro in prarticps which 
the Commission censors when profitmakin^r schools en^rape in them. 

We plan in these hearin^^ to explore these factors and determine 
how they mijrht better he harnessed to protect stndents and to jret more 
for the Federal tax dollar which sni>poits them. We will he talking to 
representatives of the States, the Office of Education, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Veterans' Administration, the properietarj' 
school accreditinfT jrronps, and schohu's who liave recently completed 
a study in this field. We are seekin«r ^vays to help the Government do a 
better" iob in protecting the student and the tax dollar whenever 
federally assisted stndents attend proprietary vocational schools. 

The preat variety of proprietary vocational tra ninjr schoois and 
coni'ses makes jreneralization difficult in some areas and representa- 
tion of the whole spectrum an impossibility. We have invited the 
accrediting agencies to testify because they can discuss schools which 
share some common characteristics. Other witnesses will assist in our 
examination of unaccredited schools. These hearings will involve dis- 
cussions of unethical and illegal practices in propnetary education, 
practices we have been hearing about in a lucent spate of press stories. 
The subcommittee realizes there is much more to proprietary educa- 
tion than these problems and that proprietan- vocational education can 
point to numy satisfied stuilents, lint something must be done about the 
abuses. We lielieve the accrediting agencies made the right choice in 
accepting our invitation to testify, for the reputable schools should be 
as concerned as anyone in tn ing to rid proprietaiy vocational educa- 
tion of its bad actoi*s and bad practices. 

Our first witnesses today are two gentlemen from California, the 
Honorable Alphonzo Bell and the Honorable Jerry Pettis. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALPHONZO BELL, A BEPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Bfxu Thank you, Mr. Chairman* I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before your committee on this A'ery imprtant subject, 

I would like to commend the committee for its attention to the appar- 
ent growing incidence of abuses involving proprietary trade schools. 
The Federal Government has, at least indirectly, substantially con- 
tributed lx)th to the existence of and to the magnitude of this problem 
through such programs as student loans and tht GI bill, I believe 
strongly, therefore, that we have an obligation to do something about 
it. We are dealing not merely with isolated instances of local fraud, 
appropriate for investigation by a district attorney, but with a na- 
tional scandal of multimillion dollar proportions. 

.\n illustr:itive example of these abuses occurred in my own city of 
I>os Angeles. 

The West Coast Trade Schools, a group of five proprietary voca- 
tional schools located in and around Ix>s Vngel^s, Hosed its doors on 
2 days notice in May of 1073, leaving hundreds of students holding 
the UxfC on worthless (Government loans * * * and leaving at least $6 
million of potentially worthless loan paper in the hands of unsuspect- 
ing financnil institutions, mainly employee credit unions. 
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West Coast Tracif Schools liatl participated in the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan pro<5rani since 11)07 witliont accivilitation hv any recojrnized 
accredit in<r a^encv.. They did. however, have the approval of the Cali- 
fornia Biirean of School Approvals and the Vetenms' Administration. 

EDCO. Inc., a I»s An^reles linn which is servicin^r west coast's 
loans for six of these credit nnions. has informed niy office that 80 
|H»rcent of the alle*:ed I M)r rowers eithei' cannot Ik* located or have re- 
fnse«l to pay their h)ans on the »rronnds that thev never receivetl the 
etlucation they weiv pronli^ed. 

Xu EDCO repivsentative told my t)ftice that he has not found "any 
stuilents who are satistied. The only students who aiv payinjr. and 
they comprise the remaining 20 percent, are paying out of fear," 

One student who attended school for oidy S days in January of 107*^. 
received notice a year later that he owed Sl.jOO in repay nient of a 
student loan. 

Others ditl not even know that the piece of paper thoy were si^nin<r 
was a loan oblipition, 

I have a letter from a person who was led to believe he was filling 
in an cniollment application when he was actually sijmin^ a student 
loan not(». He si^rned (ui a Friilay and called the first thin<r Monday 
luorninpr tt> i'ancel his applicatiiui— anti was assured there would Ih» 
no prohleni. Inia«rine his reaction when. 2 ycai-s later, he was notified 
that payment on the ioan he never knew he had was now due. 

In a variation of "ha it and switch" a woman was enticed hy a help- 
wanted ad. She applied tor the atlvertised joh and was told it was )io 
longer available — hut a similar joh wouhl Ik* available if she would 
just siprn up for thi< handy trainin*; protrram. The next thin<rshe knew, 
she owed the Government Jr^K.lOO. I aui focusin<r here. Mi*. Chairman, 
on consumer protection aspects. Investigative repoitin<r by Gene 
Ferpruson of a lios An«reles radio station. KPOL. has uncovered other 
information pointin<rto possible criminal fraud. 

Ivet me emphasize at this point that I believe post-secomlary trade 
and technical schools are a IxMieficial element of our overall education 
system. They provide necessary instruction and train in<i: in areas not 
included iiuMir traditional rollejreand university curricula. 

But we must come down hard on what I hope is only a minority of 
these schools that are misusing Government funtls. "rippin*: otT' their 
students, aiul discreditinpr an entire industry. 

.Mv concern is with these institutions — the schools which have vio- 
lated the mo«t minimal stan<lards of decency and professional ethics — 
schools that have lured nnsuspcctinjr persons into training courses of 
dubious value throusrh misleadin*; < laims and hi^h-pressure sales 
tactics. These schools si^n up students when there is viitually no pos- 
sibility thev will ever realize the »rlamorous career objective so elo- 
<pientlv and deceptively sold tt) them. 

.Vnd trajrieally. the students so often attracted to these schools are 
amonpthe most vulnerable of our citizens. 

They are usually pei^-ons from low-income back^rrounds seekinpr to 
rcali-jce the so-called ".Vmerican dream/* They are often our veterans. 
They are not askin<r for a handout.. They are not snuhbinpr the estab- 
lishment. They are i)layin^r by the estalilishmenCs rules: work hard. 
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study hard ♦ ♦ ♦ jr^t a itvhm] joh and you will oarn a doivnt salary. 
Thoy reasonably Indicvo that if n s<'hoc)l is approved by the Fetlei al 
(toveriunent under the >tudent loan pro^nain. or the <il hill, it must lie 
^ood. 

Imagine their disillusionnuMit when they dis<'ovor that th(»ir <rov- 
ernnient was ns(»d to pidl the ru«roin from inider them. 

Mr. Chairnian, I introduced a hill last neremlnM-, tn^rether with my 
California (ollea«rtie. yU\ Pettis, which 1 hehcve provnh's at least a 
starting point for th)in«r sonioihin«r alnnit this unconscionabh* sitmi- 
tion. 

In pnttin«r the bill tojrether, we speeifirally rejected any idea of 
prohibiting: Federal program elipbility for pmprietary st'hools ab 
too^ether. And we lejected the approach proposed by some, to create 
a methml of direct PVderal approval or accreditation, as dan^rerously 
intru.sive into what .'^honld remain n on -Federal areas. 

Thus, we opt for continuation of the present two-step process 
wliereby the a*.*encies of the Federal Governinent rely on the expertise 
of non-Federal Inxlies of approval or accreditation — but with umch 
more strinp'Ut standards and stipervis()ry responsibilities. 

We inserted in the bill a somewhat modified "shopping list" of 
result-oriented standards develojMHl by the Kducatiou Commission of 
the Stat(\s. We would mpnre the Secretary of HKW to develop new- 
criteria ba^^l on thosiMn the bill. 

One pmblem that has continued to worry us is the equity of placin<r 
what amount to ''consumer protecti(m" re<|>onsibilities on what mv 
essentially education-oriented entities. The accreditation protip that 
mifrht be able, for example, to evabuite a teacher's <pndifications might 
not bt> as able to evaluate a s^'hools financial mana^rement capabilities. 

Therefore. I will proi>ose an anuMKhnent to otir bill when it comes 
up in the Education and Labor Connnittee which woubj recpdre that 
all proprietary schools participatin*r in the student loan pro^rram l)e 
i)onded. 

It is my mulerstandinp that boiulinp is a routine requirement in 
other (Government loan pro^ji^anis. It would constittite a Sidf-|>olicin|r 
mechanism involvin^r little intrusion by the Federal Government. 

Althonph our bill is prv.sently i>ending Movv the Special Educa- 
tion Sul)conunittee. which has jurisdiction over pmprams adminis- 
tere<l by the Office of Edticatiou. it is drafted to apply to all Federal 
pro/rrams related to student assistance. includin<r tlic GT 1)111 and 
social stvuritv survivors' iK'uefits. 

Thus, your committee would have partictdar ex|)er-tise in unravelinjr 
the appropriate intera«rency ielati<)uships involved here. 

Thank vou. Mr. Chainnaii. 

>rr. Hicks. Thank vou. Mr. Bell.: 

Of course. v<mr eX|Sertise and inteivst ami contribution to education 
and your work on the Educat ion Connnittee is well kuown to all of the 
meml)ers of the ccmunittee. 

What kind of interest is iMunjr shown in your bill i 

Mr. There is widespread interest in this bill. As you may or 

may not know, there is an investijrati(ui ;roinnr<)U in I/>s Angeles right 
now into sonu» of the sch<M)U that we arc having trouble with ami 
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there lA a ^rreat donl of iiifon»st, Mr Chsiirmnn. in this. 1 think it i« 
somothinfT we have to hmiIIv s*TionsIy ronside r 

When voii (*<insider the fart that we, an tlie one hand, are eiiconrafT- 
injf people to jjet jolis— |)eo|>h» in the [Kivertv area— iMwoiirapinp tliem 
to go to work, to find jolis and that they have a preat deal of hofie and 
then that, on the other hand, thev p»t thoni«elve« involved, throujrh 
inadvertence on the part of the FeHeral (loveninient into propums and 
then find out they are washed out for no fnnlt of their own 

Mr Hn*Ks. Are yon able to stir nnv inten»j5t on vonr Education 
Committee that has jiirisdit^t ion ? 

Mr. Brxu Yes: we have. We are beginning Tliursday witli hearings 
in Jim 0*Hara s snbi*onnnittee. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr Pettis, do yon have anything to say? 

STATEMEHT OF HOH. JEKB7 I. PETTIS, A KEPRE8EVTATITE 

m coiroBESs fkom the state of CAUFORIIU 

Mr Pkttis. T tliink one of the things that has been helpful to our 
legislation has been quite aeridentaK a great deal of national puhlicitv. 
The Readers Digest carried quite a «tory and as a result of their 
|)ublicity. the Washington Post, the I^>s Angeles Times, the Boston 
Globe, a lot of radio and other niediit, young |>eopie and others have 
had their attention railed to this problem. 

I think they are more wary than they were 2 or 3 years ago, but we 
still ne<»d sonie legislation to j)roteet some of these {people who really 
do know Ix'tter or we are going to have tln»se tragcnlies occurring for- 
ever and ever bnt if it is your wish, I wonhl like to make a brief state- 
ment and then uuivIh' we could go ahead with some of the pro|)Oseil 
solutions to the problem. 

Mr. riiainnan. meml)er< of the snlK onunittee. As my distinguislied 
colleague. Mr. Bell, has just (minted out. the srope of consumer frau<l 
abuses by pro|)rietary schools is neither isolated, nor a nickel and dime 
operation. It is a iiationwide pmblem involving millions of dollars. 
.Vnd. through various Federal student assistance programs, t^e Gov- 
ernment finds itself right in the middle of the entire mess. 

The problem wns first brought to my attention wlien a nnmlier of 
voung Deople attending Riverside T'niv#*»^itv in Riverside. Calif, 
found themselves in financial and academic difficultv when the school 
became insolvent in 1970 and was dosed dowu 'bv the State of 
California* 

Many of the students attending thi^ institution were i^artictpatinir 
in various Federal sttident a/sistance programs. When the school 
w'ent under thev found themselves with no. or very few. transferable 
credits, but with the obli^ration <c; n»pav the entire amount of their 
student loans. Xot sur|>ri'iingly. many refused to honor their rommit- 
ments to pay for something tliey hadtrt meived. The private loan 
institutions who aclvauml the money-— also in go<Hl faith—turned 
their claiujs over to the Offit^e of Kdunition for (^olh^ tion. Settlement 
attempts are still underway. 

Riverside T^niversity was n small. i)rivate institution, originally ac- 
credited aK a business school. Then the s^-hools (^nrriculum was en- 
larged and additional rom'S4»s and degrees offered* Des|>ite the fact 
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thtt tlu» WrstHii A^MN-Mitioii t»f S<-li«M»ls ::iu\ (\»|lc<5i*s »vjivtiHl it> ap- 
piiratioii tiinv tiim*-, riii\iMHf\ fii^iiiKittui its en- 

tire ciirritMihiin as -mvnHlitctr*-: coiivmiciitly mukiii^ no inriiiitMi tliiit 
its tttvmlitutioM auplie^l m\\ to it^ hnHiir>s oillrjiriv 

Althouirii ^*h<xi| oflirinis iwiv wvW awaiv llisit only l)^l^ino^s m-IhkiI 
sitihleiits wtMv rliphl<> for FtMhMiil u^^-istaiirf, a Mudnit tnkiiiir aiiotluM- 
nirr. uiuni was>^iiuply iv;ristrivtl in tlto l)u^iiir>s n-IhkiI and thoa|)pli- 
4'atifm niiideon tlint ImisIs. 

Ill anotiier niiM*r.;pnl<ius prarti(*4\ tlu* m*Ihm>I siihniitttHl loan ap|>li* 
cations months in athant-e. ihw Minlrnf wasartvpttnl in .lannary VJ71 
ami tlK^n applied for a hmn, wliit li ua>apphi\v(l. The private K'n<iin^ 
institution sent the Um\ amount to the sehiKil in Felu nary. even though 
^ the student uas ntH phinninir to i-e^fister until the fi>)low*injr X«noniU»r 

and, in actualitv, neither ennilhMl nor ever attended the s<'hooI. 

This is only one in a (^dhn-tion of th(*s(* hori*or sf oriels. In a M'ries 
of articles nliirh an|H*aml in the Washinp'on 1 ^>st, iv|M>rter Kric 
« Wentworth citfil others, inclndinir a Xoith (*ai'oiina fannlMiy with a 

^iixth-trnide edueation who was one of the 10,<HN> vi«-tinis '>f the Citi- 
z«»nsTniininjir Servit*e, !nr. lie ha«l Ihhmi ussuhhI that the <*ours5es would 
^t him a civil service job. A 7l*vearold woman already past normal 
nvil servij-e retirx^nient was anotWr victini of this same outfit. 

Mr. (Iiairnnnu ttie laws now on the IxMiks dealing with consumer 
fraud obviously aiv not fully adiHiuate to uie<*t the pmblems which 
iinsiisp4vtin^ students rnccuinter. Inc hill Mr. IWI and I introduced 
Is desiinied to ^11 in the ^a|is in our lepil system and prevent a recur- 
tviUT of Kivorside Tniversity, West Coast Tnnle Si-hool, or Citizens 
Trainiiiir Service fiaM^. It is very cncourauin«r that yon are takinir • 
careful look into this serious student financial aid ri|)off. I liopt^ tlie 
others who a|>|H'ar l^ft>re yoti will address ti.emselveii to the human 
element in this matter and not just focus on narrow Icfr^lUms. 

Thank you» 

Mr. HtCKfi. Mr. I'ettis, I wonder if you would separate out your 
eilncation Imck^mnnd fnun your very di.stin^iishe<l Imck^round for 
the recortl here, so that the |>eople wlio hap|)en to hnik at this reconl 
will kni>w you s|H»ttk from practn*al e.\|)erieni»e, as well as representing^ 
your con.^tituents. 

Mr. Ptrrris. Thank yon, Mr. (Mniirnmn. I had not planne<l to do that 
but inasmuch asy<Hi liave aske<b I will. 

I have st>^nt niany yearn as a nnivensity professor, chairman of the 
9 board of one of (California's fi^ffoA nnivers«t!4»s, Loma Linda Univer- 

sity, and I Miink that the o|xmtions that I have destTilied this morn- 
ing that i^ome under the headinfr of eflucatton a far cry from 
what the jzood schools and the ^ootl universities in California and 
« other States in tin* Cnion are s|K)nsorin(r and it seems stranjre to me 

that the (iovernnient seems to havo a sort of multifacetetl approach 
to this business of e<lucation. 

For examjde. a student who wants to take up flying as a career: 
Xow. the V.V is very tongrh on the f!yin*5 schools which it allows to 
^ive training to a youmr man or a yonngr woman who wants to pursue 
that course of action : it insists that that school nmst pass muster in a 
variety of ways: and it sends out people who an* spr^-ialists in aviation 
to make sure that those s<*hooIsqualify. 
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Yet tht» same ort;Hiiiz:itioii will turn around and just fare the other 
way when stmloiits will n|>ply for ediieational l)enefits which go to 
onttits like this Riverside riuversity, 

I see no renson why we cannot l)e just as tough all the way around 
as we are in some nreas of edui^ation which lead to Vf>cational careers 
or whatever.. 

For example, to turn to another subject for a moment, we have no 
quahus about giving everybody who applies for a medical degree a 
hoard examination, which is national in nature, and every graduate of 
a medical school 1ms to take one or he is not licensed to practice 
medicine. 

We find the same thing with hospitals. Hospitals have to pass 
muster or they cannot l>e listed with the national accrediting orga- 
nization for hospitals. 

Xow, there are some fly-by-night hospitals, proprietary types, and 
they get in the same type of trouble that these schools do, and all of us 
have this kind of hospital somewhere in our congressional district, and 
they are not the accredited hospitals, and people are told to beware 
of getting into an in-'titution like that. 

What T am saying is that we have to be careful of the young people 
trving to get an education, whether it is one kind of training or an- 
other, from these fly-by-night outfits or these shrewd manipulators 
juid con artists whose interest is onlv in Federal money for tuition or 
the money that these students get from some other place.: 

They are not interested in thi students nor are they interested in 
giving these students an education. T hope we do something to rid 
ourselves, in this society of out's, from this curse. 

Mr. Hu Ks. Mr. Luman ? 

Mr., LfMAX. Mr. Pettis, you mentioned bonding the schools. What 
effect do you think that would have had in the West Coast Trade 
School case, if the schools would have l>een required to l>e bonded ? 

Afr. Bkij.. T mentioned bending. 

I think that would have had a very beneficial effect. T do not think 
it would have happened. I do not think the West Coast Trade Schools 
could have been bonded under the circumstances. 

They started and then went out of business. That would at least 
show something «hout their financial ability, and T think you have to 
come to this res])onsibility aspect in two p-irts: One is the actual job 
they are going to do, and the other is whether they can financially 
stand the pressure in doing the job. 

You have to look at the financial side as well as the other in l)onding. 

Mr. Pettis. Tf the gentleman would yield. 1 would like to niake an 
observation. 

T agree with Congressman Bell, that bondinir would have taken care 
of this but this is just a way of having somebody else he responsible 
for what you ought to do because obviously, the boiuling conqiany will 
take a hard look at that organization and it will not get the bond hut 
it does not really settle once and for all any other issue in the financial 
stability of the organization. 

Mr. Hicks. That is a pretty good issue.. 
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Mr. Pkttis. It is ononph hnt there are other aspects to this whole 
thinp other than just tinance and so I a^jree uith Con^nvssnian Hell, 
bonding would spare us tlie Kasco of the>e trade srhools that uv have 
talkeil about. 

Mr. Hicks. Wliat about Riverside ? 

Mr. Petti.s. It would have spared ns that, too: hnt let nie tell you 
there was a lot more to Riverside Vniversity than just the money 
factor and that is why 1 bring up the subject. 

Mr Li M.vN'. Anotiier problem we have had is the traditional relnc- 
tance of the Federal (lovernment to get involved in quality of ednca- 
tion. the classroom size, teaching techniques, what have you. 

Do you think we can ivgulate from the Federal level the business 
side of proprietary education sales practices, the management of the 
schools, perha[)S tlie refund policy, without treading into the area of 
Federal intervention in the field of education ? 

Mr. Bell. This is kind of a touchy problem l)ecausi* I do not like to 
see the Federal Government step into a iwsition whei-e it controls the 
.Si»hools or the accreditation. 

I think you have to work pretty much through your State organiza- 
tions, through the State would l)e a better way to do it, and institu- 
tions within the State, with some direction from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the ways in which we all know they can direct., 

Mr. Hicks. IWs California do anything? 

Mr. Bell. California has not been doing this because the Federal 
Government has operated like it is just turning its back on the situa- 
tion, but with .some interest and .some influence, I think California 
could be established as an acci-editation program of some kind- 

I do not say that accreditation is the whole answer but they could, 
thiijugh other organizations within the State, develop some kind of 
eligibility accreditation program. 

Mr. Pirns. Mr. Chairman, Imik in the '^arly history of education, 
professional and otherwise. I am suiv the meml)ersof this committee 
will rememljer that things got so bad that the Federal Government did 
have to take some steps. ,11 

For example. I can rememl^er reading a great deal alx)ut the diploma 
mills of the early 20th century in this country, w here you could become 
a doctor with $100 in f> weeks, in .some sanatc-rium some place. 

Well, I hope we do not havo to come to a situation like that before 
we step in and stop it. Now, at rhat time, the Federal Government 
financed a study of the medical educational system in this country and 
as a resuh of that report, which was paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment, we pot rid of the medical diploma mills. 

I do not think that interfered with the rights of the States to license 
physicians which still prevails today, but somebody had to set some- 
thing in motion to check what was a national disgrace, because no one 
in those days knew whether they were going to a doctor who had any- 
thing but a*^ diploma he bought with $10i) or whether he was really an 
accredited doctor, imtil the Federal Government took the first steps 
in chocking iif) on tlie diploma school mess of the early days. 

Now, it may l)e that we will have to do something like this and still 
not tread on States rights of licensing. 
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We did this in a way when we passed the Clean Air Act. We said 
to the States, we are going to set some standards here. If the States 
wanted to go beyond that, fine. In our own case in California, our 
standards were higher than those of the Federal Clean Air Act, so we 
were exempt but the 49 States whose standards were not that high had 
some work to do. 

I am not suggesting necessarily that is the way we ought to approach 
this problem but we do ha\e precedent for stepping in where States 
are not doing a good job. We have done this in the welfare field. We 
have done it in other areas and said to the States: OK, this is your 
province but if you do not do a minimum amount of work here, these 
are the Federal standards. 

Mr. Beix. Mr. Chairman, I might respectfully disagree slightly with 
my colleague here. I am fearful of the Federal Government moving 
into this to a point where they are actively directing the situation. 

I am a little bit more inclined to have the States handle this, and I 
think the States can be geared to handle it if the Federal Government 
will give some guidelines and some directions to help in that aspect 
and show greater interest. But I think that is the greatest amount of 
interest or interference we should have from the Federal Government, 
if you want to call it that. 

I would like to have it in the form of pointing the way. I think the 
States can do it. I think they can be geared to doing this. It just takes a 
little bit of interest from the Federal Government. 

The trouble has been that the Federal Government has acted like 
there was no problem and that has helped lead to the situation we 
have now. 

Mr. Hicks. Are you gentlemen talking primarily about residential 
schools now or about correspondence schools also? 

Mr. Beix. We are talking primarily about in-residence schools, al- 
though I suppose the same principle should apply to correspondence 
schools, too. 1 was thinking in terms of regular scnools. 

My bill of course, does cover correspondence schools, too. 

Mr. Pettis. I do not disagree with my colleague, Mr. Chairman. 
Maybe some of the illustrations I used to point out what we have done 
historically might suggest that I am trying to get the Government to 
intervene m what are States' rights. I am not trying to do that. 

I am i)ointing ont that historically we have solved some very serious 
problems bv having the Government take cognizance of these problems 
when the State has not. 

Mr. Hicks. We will hear from Mr. Regula at this point. 

Mr. Regcla. What would you think of some type of Federal legisla- 
tion that said that no State or no institution could receive Federal 
funds directly or indirectly unless it were accredited or licensed by 
the State and then put into the law certain standards that the State 
would have to adopt in its licensing procedure ? 

Mr. Beix. I do not think licensing alone would be adequate, but 
I think we are on the border there, of being close to a solution. We 
definitely need some kind of standardization program, which is essen- 
tially what my bill does. 

Mr. Reoula, Does your bill set up standards? 

Mr, Bell. That is right. 
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Mr Regciji. That is, the States must comply with their accredita- 
tion procedure in order to get access to Federal funds ? 
Mr. Bell. Ripht. 

Mr., Pettis. One of the reasons the VA gives for being very harsh 
on a school which offers aviation coui-ses is that the Federal uoveru- 
meiit has ultimate licensure of pilots and soon. 

That is not a State license and yet they will look the other way and ' 
still give Federal aid to schools that are not directly under the control 
of the Federal (fovernnient when it conies to licensing. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Pritchard? 

Mr. Pritchard. A couple of questions. 

It seems to me that there is more danger in the vocational field 
than there is, say, in a law school. The student is going to a law school 
or a medical school or these ty\w5 of sciiools. Usually the student in a 
law or medical school is sophisticated or the jwople he is associated 
with know enough and the word travels pretty fast. 

When you get into some of these voi^atioiial schools thei*e, in a big 
metropolitan area, they can operate, grab and run ; and it is awfully 
hard. 

Mr. Bell. In addition to that, some of the courses they teach are 
sort of hard to pin down specifically — like cosmetics, tilings of tliis 
kind. There are various things that can change and turn over. Al«o, 
instructors may teach several different courses in completely different 
areas. 

Mr., PRm^HARD. The only thing that bothers me is the advertisinc 
that goes on with these schools. In fact* do not some of these schools 
put out false advertising; but when yoi» ge^ right down to it, the 
picture they paint is false. The words they say are true and von can- 
not nail them on it but when you get done, they have implied some- 
thing to somebody not sophisticated tliat really is not true and yet 
you cannot handle them. 

Mr. Bell. Yes, I think there should be some kind of guidelines and 
regulations on advertising, limiting what they can say and the tru- 
isms that they must stick to. 

I think what you are putting your finger on there is a very impf>r- 
tant part of it, the incorrect advertising. The concentration of the 
financial resources and the personnel of many of these schools is in 
advertising and not in teaching. 

Mr. Pritciiard. Sure, they are selling. 

Mr. Bell. To get students there, get bodies in the class — that is 
whnt they are trying to do, above all else. I think that is important 
f o see. 

Mr. Pettis. It is also true there is fraud in some of this. This River- 
side T'^niversity which had a very limited accreditation used that to 
handle this whole Christmas tree of offi*ring and that is absolute 
fraud, to run a student through a business school in order to ijet some 
other kind of education. 

Mr. PRm^HARD. For instance, I had a ladv working in a company 
that T ran and her husband took the IjaSalle accounting course and 
worked 4 yeai*s to graduate, working nights and ffoing through this 
school, which was accredited. Everything was right far as the 
school and the course were concerned, but they never told him he 
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t*ould not pet a prni'tn r in thr Stato of Washin^rton l)ecnu«^ tlvjre is 
a State law tint disallows it. Wo had some aorountants down tboro in 
our State letrislatnre. three of them, and they pnt a bill throu^j^h that 
^aid voti had to po to either a nniversity or if yon went to a night 
*;rhool or a eorrespondence school it liad to be a ^^tate eorrespondenee 
srhool, and tliere was this fellow that s|MMit 4 \i»ars. I went over it 
very earefnlly to see if there was fraud. He had to move ,ind ir was to 
say the leust, a bad exi)erienre for liini. 

ilr., Bkm.. The Federal (Tovernment is doinp some work in develop- 
ing a method of stiidyin^r different types of advertising:, and I think 
that w*e have to do considerable research on the back^rronnd of just 
what kind of advertisinjLi: would Ik* proper. The Federal Government 
has already started on this. 

Mr, Pritchard. I think it is terribly important we do not impede 
the growth of legitimate vocational schools and correspondence schools 
or ^rive a black eye to all of the coriTspondence schools. 

This country is full of people who have made great progress in 
their lives l)ecause they took nipht school and correspondence school 
rf)urses and I do not want to impede that growth. But the person has 
got to get the straight dope of what they are getting and wnat they 
can do when they are through. T su])pose once Federal dollars came in, 
it really ballooned this ])roblem. 

Air. IIicKs. What percentage, in your opinion, are legitmiate and 
how many are on the rairged edge ? 

Mr.. Bell. Mr. Chairman, it would l)e very difficult to judge tliat. 
Some cities are worse than others. Some schools in some areas are worse 
than others. 

I could not give you a statistical figure on that right now. 

Mr. HirKs. Are there enough so that you could expect that the 
legitimate ones should police tlie industry? 

Mr. Bkll. Actually, there is plenty of this going on and, incidentally, 
from organizations that ai-e well known — organizations that do other 
tliini:^ and also have schools — corporations. 

Mr. HirK*i» That are trying? 

Mr. Bell. That are trying to take advantage of the existing situation. 

Mr. IIicKs. How can we help those people to police this industry? 

Mr. Bell. One of the tliinjrs we have been talking about, Mr. Pettis 
and I. is to im])rove the standards and the ref|uirements. 

Mr., IIicK.<. Are you talking about accreditation? 

Mr. Bell. The answer is not a simple one, Mr.. Chairman. Accredi- 
tation by itself is not necessarily the answer. 

I l)encve we need a ( ond)niation of standards, guidelines, accredita- 
tion, and also bonding. I think a combination of these things will 
make it work. 

T do not think any one thing alone is the answer. 

Mr., I Ticks, llow do you reach a standard after you set the standard, 
if yor« cannot do it by accreditation ? 

IS not that the ultimate in a university, Mr., Pettis? 

Mr, PEms. That is true Private education in small schools, many 
of them are the finest .^^dioois in the country, are accredited, and doing 
a great job but they are going broke so you s<»e, education is a two- 
sided problem. 
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One is the finanoial aspert of the university or trade school and the 
other is the educational aspect. You ran have schools which are aca- 
aeniicallv treniendoiis and from a financial standpoint are on the rocks 
l^erause of salaries and as von know, student bodies are decreasing these 
days and that is one of the i-easons why these sharp operators come 
along Wcause thev otTor soiuethiujr for loss, they offer bar«riun base- 
ment education. That is another thin«r we did talk about this nioming 
and this does play into the hands of these sharpies. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Chairman, our bill provides for a study into what 
the answer to this inav be relative to accreditation and a combination 
of other things, and I 'think you have to do this— take this approach- 
so that you hit the mark. I do not think yon are going to hit it by any 
one thing to the exclusion of others. 

Mr., Hicks. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

Mr. Pettis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr,BELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hicks. Mrs. Bernstein, you are here on behalf of the Federal 
Trade Commission? 

STATEMEHT OF JOAH Z. BEBHSTEIH, DEPUTY DIKECTOB, BUBEATJ 
OP COHSUMEE PEOTECTION, FEDERAL TRADE C0MMIS8I0H, OH 
BEHAIF OF J. THOMAS ROSCH, DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
A. HERBERT RESSIHG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR CONSTTMEB 
EDUCATION; STEVEN D. NEWBURO-RINN, STAFF ATTORNEY, 
DIVISION OF MARKETING PRACTICES, BUREAU OF CONSUMER 
PROTECTION; ROBERT BADAL, STAFF ATTORNEY, DIVISION OF 
SPECIAL PROJECTS, BUREAU OF CONSUMER PROTECTION; AND 
LAWRENCE FOX, STAFF ATTORNEY, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR FOR REGIONAL OPERATIONS 

Mrs. Bernstein. I am Joan Bernstein, Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of Consumer Protection of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Actually, I am sul)Stituting for the Director, Mr, J. Thomas Rosch, 
who was very sorry indeed to be unable to be with you this morning. 
We will appreciate vour accepting us as substitutes. 

This is Mr. Larry Fox; Mr. Steve Xewburg-Rinn; Mr. Robert 
Badal : and Mr. Herbert Ressine, behind us, in charge of our consumer 
education program. All except for Mr. Fox, are meml>ers of the staff of 
the Bureau of Consumer Protection. Mr. Fox represents that part of 
our organization that deals with the regional offices. 

Our testimony today will cover the actions which the Commission 
has taken and is taking to discourage false, unfair, and deceptive prac- 
tices in this industrv ; the Commission s consumer education efforts in 
this area; and the status of rulemaking activity with respect to this 
industry. The views which I express are those of the staff of the Com- 
mission's Bureau of Consumer Protection and do not necessarily rep- 
resent the opinions of the Commission or of any Commissioner. 

The Commission has long devoted sul>8tantial resources to the prob- 
lems present in this industry, and it continues to do .so. There are com- 
pelling human and societal reasons for this commitment. 

41-255—74 2 
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Most students take vocational courses to get jobs, not for potential 
intellectual stimulation. Our society has always been attracted to the 
Horatio Alger story, and vocational school students look to their edu- 
cation as a means of obtaining upward social and economic niobility. 
When vocational education provides to the unskilled good training m 
a vocation for which there is a demand, it does in fact serve this func- 
tion insofar as the student is able to obtain a more prestigious and 
bidder paying job than would have been possible without the training. 

Taking a vocational course is different than other kinds of consump- 
tion. Suwstantially more is paid for vocational courses than for most 
other forms of consumption. In purely economic terms, it has been esti- 
mated that approximately 10,000 proprietary vocational schools 
have an aggregate annual enrollment of over 3% million students with 
an aggregate annual income of over $2.5 billion. Correspondence 
schools idone are estimated to have an annual enrollment of over 
2,100,000 students with an average annual income of over $1.7 billion. 
It should be noted that while these figures would seem to indicate that 
the average tuition paid is about $800,* many of the most highly ad- 
vertised and sold courses cost between $2,000 and ^,000. People do 
not make this sort of economic investment in something that requires 
hard work and that does not provide the pleasure of most other lorms 
of consumption without that end product — jobs and economic mobil- 
ity — firmly in mind. 

Furthermore, there may be significant opportimity costs to the stu- 
dent who chooses a particular vocational course, costs which the stu- 
dent should only be expected to bear if jobs of the sort the student 
anticipated are available upon completing the course. The student 
taking one particular vocational course must forgo taking others that 
potentially could yield a better return. To take the course the student 
may have to quit present employment or pass up present job oppor- 
tunities in the hope of achieving a better job on completing the course. 

In addition* there is an important psychological component, and 
cost, involved in taking a particular vocational course. The student 
may be willing to try once to increase his or her social and economic 
mobility throu^?h education. The student's personal hopes and aspira- 
tions are heavily tied up in the attempt. If the student has worked 
hard and spent considerable sums in the attempt, only to have his or 
her hopes smashed when the job sought is not there upon completion 
of the course, it is unlikely that the student will be willing to invest 
the time and effort, and make the financial and psychological sacrifices 
to try a^rain. Also, the vocational school student, often having family 
responsibilities, may just not be in a position to take the time out 
from fulfilling those responsibilities to try again. Thus, if the student 
is unable to find the job for which the training was obtained, the losses 
of time, money, and job opportunities are in many instances irretriev- 
able, and the damage to the student's belief that the system can work 
to provide economic mobility may be irreparable. 

The importance to the student in either getting or not getting the 
job is mirrored in the importance to society that the trainin^f be of 
value to the student. There is a substantial public interest in good 
vocational education, quite apart from the foregoing human consiaera- 



* since the efitimates did not take Into account tbe large increases in prices of tbe last 
few years, these figures may be understated. 
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tions. Vocational odnration is supported by many Federal and State 
programs. Veterans may rereive lH»neHts coverin<r all or a portion of 
the tuition and living costs related to taking vocational courses. Voca- 
tional school students who attend eligible schools may obtain federally 
insured stndent loans. Under this l)rogram the Federal Government 
guarantees that the loan will l)e repaid to the lender even if the student 
defaults. These and other Federal financial assistance projrranis exist 
because Federal policy is to help people achieve econonuc mobility. 
Moreover, encouraging vocational education as a means of maximizing 
individual productivity may lx» in the public economic intei-est. AVhen 
graduates from vocational schools ai*e unable to get the jobs for which 
they trained, the public interest is injured. Tn short, when students are 
misled or deceived* or ti*eated unfairly, society, us well as the individ- 
ual. sutFers. 

The Federal Trade Commission is entrusted with the job of pre- 
venting "unfair or deceptive acts or ])ractices in commerce * * ' This 
charge has resulted in frequent Commission action with respect to 
private vocational schools. Obviously, not all vocational schools en- 
gage in deceptive or unfair practices. I'n fortunately, many schools do 
engage in questionable practices^ some of which have resulted in en- 
forcement activity by the Commission. Some of the principal practices 
which the Commission has encountered are as follows: 

(I) MI8REPRESENTATIOX8 .VBOtTF DEMAND FOK GRADUATES 

Since students take vocational courses to get jobs, many deceptive 
practices relate to statements about employer demand for graduates 
of the course. While most schools, even the disreputable, now know 
that they probably violate the law by guaranteeing employment, it is 
not necessary actually to guarantee employment to mislead. Open- 
ended statements about industry demand and industry connections; 
placement of ads in *'help wanted" columns; statements about place- 
ments with prestigious companies; and references to atypical place- 
ments can also mislead. Schools offering a placement service may also 
exaggerate its function or capacity. All or these variants of demand 
representations may be misleading unless they reflect the actual expe- 
rience of graduates of the particular school. 

(2) OTHER MI8REPRESEKTATIOX8 ABOUT THE VALUE OF TRAININO 

A school may misrepresent the salaries which its graduates earn or 
have the potential for earning; or offer training to prepare students 
for fields in which employers prefer to do their own training; or pro- 
vide training which employers consider to be of little value ; or mis- 
represent that a certain level of education is not necessarj' or helpful 
to its graduates in getting jobs; or offer training that is not of sufficient 
quality to prepare the scnool's p^aduates to handle the jobs for which 
they obtained training; or indicate that its course objectives are one 
type of job when in fact those graduates of the school who get jobs 
get ones that are less prestigious and with less salary than the stated 
course objectives; or misrepresent that its training is adeciuat^ to pre- 
pare students for employment when, in fact, only actual experience 
with the equipment is adequate. 



1 8«ct!on 5. Federal Trade Commission Act. 19 U.S.C. I 49 (a). 
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(3) TNFAIR OR DF^CKPTIVE SALES PR.\CTICES 

Salespersons may say or imply that they are trained vocational coun- 
selors able to give disinterested career advice when this is not, in fact, 
the case; or they may misrepresent the school's enrollment qualifica- 
tions to pivo the impression that the student is especially well-qualified 
or likely to succeed in the field foi' which the school offei's training. 
Also, a school may use negative selling, that is^ make prosi>ective stu- 
dents *'prove" to the salespei-son that they should Ix* admitted to the 
school. This practice misleads by implying much stricter enrollment 
qualifications than the school may actually have and is also unfair be- 
cause it disarms the student, decreasing the likelihood that the student 
will ask the necessary searching questions about the school and its 
program. 

(4) MISREPRESEXTATIOXS ABOUT GOVERXMEXT EUOIBXUTY OR 
ACCREDITATION 

Schools sometimes emphasize as a selling tool that thev are eligible 
lo partici^)ate under various Govenunent programs, such as the fed- 
erally insured student loan program or the education programs for 
veterans. Prospective students generally assume that such eligibility 
means that the Goverimient has checked the school, found the train- 
ing offered to be satisfactory and that graduates of the course get 
jobs. In fact, eligibility under these programs does not mean that the 
Government has checked out the schools, and certainly does not mean 
that the student is guaranteed a job. 

The fact of accreditation is also sometimes misrepresented as a sell- 
ing tool. A school may say that it is accredited when it tui-ns out its 
"accreditation" is from a "dummy'' organization. Even schools accred- 
ited by legitimate accrediting agencies may attach exaggerated sig- 
nificance to accreditation. Accreditation does not guarantee that a 
school has no consumer protection problems, that graduates of every 
accredited school will get jobs, or that every school and every program 
is the right one f r every student.^ If the accreditation process had 
solved all the consumer protection pro}>lems presented by proprietary 
schools^ there would obviously be no need for us to be here today. 

(5) tlXFAIR REFCXD POLICIES 

Some schools have refund policies which allow them to retain what 
may be disproportionately large and unfair sums when students with- 
draw or are academically terminated from the course.^ 

(6) PAILtTlE TO MAKE ESSENTIAL DISCLOSURES 

One further type of deceptive or unfair practice involves the fail- 
ure to say something rather than the doing or saying of something 
This silence can be quite injurious to the student. The student may as- 



» On MJiy 2. 1972, the CoTumlsaton arloptod a prnpop^d stfttemt^nt of enforcfini^nt poHcy 
on canrenatiOD and refund policies of private Bohools. which called for proprietary schoolH 
to adopt what i% In essence a pro rata refund policy. 
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sume from the offorin^ of the roui-se that taking the coiu-se will lead to 
a job. In fact, this may not In* the case. Potential students need to re- 
ceive information from the school about the schools performance in 
order to make reasoned choices. 

(7) ADVERTISING WITHOUT A RfL^SOXABLK BASIS 

We believe that it is also unfair and iK>ssib] y deceptive for a school 
to represent either explicitly or implicitly that the demand for its 
graduates is great when it does not have relevant placement informa- 
tion, that is, a reasonable basis for such claims. Indeed* it is unfair 
and deceptive for a school to make any representation or claini in its 
advertising for which it does not have a reasonable basis. 

The list set forth above is intended to highlight some of the major 
problem areas and is by no means all-inclusive. As I stated at the out- 
set, the Federal Trade Commission has long devoted a significant por- 
tion of its time and resources to remedying these and other deceptive 
and unfair j)ractices in the vocational school industry. The Commis- 
sion i-ecently has been engaged in a four-part prograni designed to in- 
crease its effectiveness in this area. The program involves (1) the pro- 
mnl£:ation of industrj' guides; (2) a consumer education campaign; 
(3) litigation involving restitution ; and (4) increased efforts at Fed- 
eral-Federal and Federal-State cooperation and coordination. 

INDUSTRY GUIDES 

In May 1972. the Commission issued its "Guides for Private Voca- 
tional and Home Study Schools.'' These guides were an attempt 
to let the vocational school industry know what practices utilized by 
jj the industry were, in the Commission's opinion, unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices. Many of the deceptive or unfair practices outlined 
I alK)ve wei'e proscril)ed by the guide.s. In May 1972, the Commission also 
■promulgated its "Proposed Statement of Enforcement Policy on Can- 
■cellation and Refund Practices of Private Schools,'^ referred to above. 

CONSUMER EDUCATIOK CAMPAIGN 

In August 1973, the Commission launched its first multimedia 'con- 
sumer education campaign. Tlie purpose of the campaign was to ' elp 
consumers help themselves by making them wary of potential decep- 
tive practices in the vocational school industry. The campaign included 
preparation, procliiction and distribution of radio and television spots, 
bus postei*s, and a "counselor's kit'^ intended for school counselors and 
other consumer education multipliers. A guidebook, which was the 
major consumer brochure. u?**d modern and lively graphics and ad- 
vertising techniques to get and maintain the prospective student's in- 
terest. Mr. Chairman, we request that a copy of this brochure be 
printed in the record. 

[The material referred to follows:] 
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Mrs. Bernstkin. In the 0 months after the inception of the con- 
sumer education program, staff estimates that 1)4.500 copies of this 
brochure have been distributed to the public. The bus }>osters prepared 
by staff were utilized in the buses of 3'2 major metroiwlitan areas. The 
radio and television s|)Ots. which, incidentally, received the endorse- 
ment of the advertisinir council, utilized famous prrsonalities such 
as Raymond Burr and T>ella Reese, told students al>out the guidebook 
and where to pet it, and in some instances su^pested courses of action 
for prospective students to take. Staff estimates that we have received 
approximately $6 million of free television and radio advertising since 
last Aupist: 60.500 copies of the counselors' kit have also been 
distributed. 



In the period since Januarv l. 1970. the Commission has issued 25 
complaints or proposed complaints dealing with the practices of voca- 
tional schools where the Commission had reason to l>elieve that a viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act had occurred. The 
Commission s staff is presently litigating four major rases in the area. 
In each of these rases staff has alleged that the institutions involved 
have unfairly I'etnined sums obtained from thousands of students 
tlirough use of various unfair and deceptive practices: the complaint 
in each case seeks to have the institutions involved provide restitution 
to students who were subject to tlie unfair practices aiul who were 
unable to obtain employment in the jobs for which training was ob- 
tained. All of these schools are accredited. Three of the cases involve 
schools of I'esident training with many locations nationwide: the 
fourth involves a large correspondence school. Many other cases are 
presently in the projwsed complaint stage or are under investigation. 
In addition, the Commission lias provisionally accepted a consent 
agreement from another large correspondence school that would in- 
volve payment of restitution to past students in the event that the 
agreement is violated, in addition to proscribing various deceptive 
practices. 



The Commission has authorized its staff to work infonnally in a 
numljer of ways to help alleviate the problems in the area. This has 
taken the form, among othei-s, of Bureau participation in the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Protection in Education of the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Education. Staff has also worked with State 
and Federal officials whei'e appropriate with respect to problems in 
their separate jurisdictions. The Commission has supported passjige 
of the Educational Commission of the States* Model Post Secondary 
Educational Authorization Act, and stated its belief that this legisla- 
tion, when combined with comprehensive I'egulations and an effective 
State regulatory l)ody. will he a significant step toward the goal of 
preventing or correcting abuses in the vocational school industry. 

Xo one of these steps will by its<»lf solve all of the consumer protec- 
tion prohlems raisin] by the practices of some meml>ers of the voca- 
tional school industry. It is still too early for us to make final judg- 
ment of the total effectiveness of our vocational school program. The 
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^ui<los hiw'c Ihmmi >oiiH'\v|j:it rtf^Miivo jiItlioiip!» thoy <lo not havo the 
fonv of l;nv, SoiiH- Stat<»> an«l jismk iatioiis hiwv ust^l ilu» jrui(k»s ns tlie 
rornorstone of their own n^^iihitioiis. Our otfortN to i»\ahiate the <*ffco- 
tiv<*iios8 of tlio ronsuiiior o<luration <':iin(»ai^n an^ still not ronipU^tP^ 
iiiul its overall otfert may iiH^jva-^* over time if tlie eonsumer eiluration 
imihiplirrs rontiuue to usi* the materials |mo\ i<le<l As to the liti^tion 
coiii()oiient. none of tlie n»8titution eas4»s has yet Inrn eomph^ttnl or 
derided !»y the ('ommi-sinu. Staff u ill alsoeoiUinue to work with other 
a^reneies. 

Staff is also ronsiderin^ that a fifth romi>omMit Ih» ad^hnl to the voca- 
tional s<'hool program — |)romuIpitic)n of a binding trade rej^dation 
rule having the fonv of law. 

9 yXhih we ohviouslv ho^H» tliat our vocational school prc^cimin will 

have a sipiifirant etifect m elimiiinting deceptive and unfair prac- 
tices from the vocational school industry, I do not helieve that it 
can solve all problems. Kven in the case of trade repdation ndes, ita 

^ law enforcement authority conies into |)lay only after the rule haa been 

\i0late4K Knforreineut tuay re<{uirc ion<r and romp1irat<Ml litiaiat<*d 
proceedinjrs. We have no authority to deny or suspend eligibility 
to participate in ^rovemment jiro^atus. Thus! even when wc have pro- 
ceedin|;.< as to a pai-ticular institution, that institution or its stu- 
dents may still Ik» elijjible to n»ceive, and may continue to receive, 
PVderal funds. 

In short, the fundinjr or approving agencies may often be in a 
l>etter i>osition than the Commission is to prevent violations before 
they occur. They are. n»ore speciHrally, in a position to reduce both 
^ovcr. mental and individual loss(*s by sus{)endinir eli^nhility if an 
institution is en^gin^ in unfair or de^'cptive trade practices. 

Such action, coupled with continued vigorous and vigilant law 
enforcement activity at th<» Commission, can, in our jndjcrtnent^ go a 
loner Ktxy tow*ard insuring that the pe<*uliarly high individual and 
s<H'ieial interests which are at stake in this industry are ftdly served. 

I should a<ld our testimony, todays, repi-esents* the views of the 
staff and not that of the Couunission or any of the individual 
<Vmuni^sioner«. 

I use that disclaimer because we are much freer to answer your 
i|Uestion> and liot ci-eate problems for the Couunission. 

Thank von, gentlemen. Mi' are now available to answer questions. 
Mr. IlirKS. Mr. Pritchard ? 

• >fr. PRixrifARD. How long has yotir agency been charged with the 
resf)onsibinty of ferreting out improper practices and shortcomings 
juthisaiva? 

>frs. Rkrn'stf.ix. We have a very broad statute and it goes back as 

* far as 1014 in terms of unfair and deceptive practices. 

However, I wotdd limit that by saying there was some problem 
where it involved consumers in the early years, because the concept 
\va^ t]\M onlv ".'mnpctitoi-s" \vrri» Drotrctril from ni»fair or deceptive 
vi^-a-vi*^ a comi>etitor «o one would have to date it to alv>ut with 
the passaire of the ^Alu^cler-r^^a amendments that we were abke to 
protect constmiers directlv asrain^Jt unfair acts or practices as well, 

Mr.. PniTrnAKD. From the tc^stimony and the words I get around the 
cotmtry, you have not been really getting the job done, have yout 
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Mn*. lU'-RNsmN. \Xv\\. \\v linvr Ihvii in the an^n for n lonir t'u^^t in 
tiTiiis of uttoinptiii^ t > drjil with it: howovor. an* liinittMl. TIm»it 
an* (*<*rtain limitations on our juns<lirtioH. not th(' l(>ast of wliirli. of 
(*oiin«N is that aro not a fiin(lin«r orpuii/ation. Wo Imvo arinatly 
no aiitliorifv ovor whirli jm'ImmiIs nM^oivo fiuhlin^' from the V.\, for 
ox:nu|»li\ or fn«n tln» Oflliv of E<lur;ition. to mrivr nn insnriMl loan. 

Then* an* tliosi* who think that uithont tho mil rh^nt of i*ontroIlin^ 
funding. wi» will novor In* ahU» tu ^«'t tlir joh thmo. 

Our a|)|mm(*h has l^et* n to rathrr niovo in thr <lim-tion of disr|oj«iin»5, 
primarily, of lotting |KH>plf» kn<jw whi»ro thore ari» jol>s in that an-a, 
for oxaniplo. 

Mr. I*itm ii.Mii>. Tlaw yon !?ent np nny legislation or did von brinp 
forth any h«rislation that would have tfivon you either num* rlont or • 
some tyiH» of an answer to this problem ? 

Mns. BitRxsTitix.; Well, we have not s<»nt a request for legislation 
at the moment. We have, however. v«.,|.);od with the Kduration Com- 
mission of the States to develop a major piece of model State lepshi- ' 
rion wliirh iw»rhap< \\ould deal with sonie of the«e pr«>blems in a com- 
prehensive way. leavinjr the ipiestions of quality of (Mlncation. for 
exnmple. in the States, and working thn«i<rh the States with our ex- 
|H»rtise in unfairnnd deceptive practices. 

Mr., pRiTt u Min. Vou say there has Uvn a nio<lel ( 

>frs. IU:r\*stw\. Yes: thei*e haslM*en. 

Mr. PRmiiARo. When was that? 

Mrs. IU:r\stki\. N>whurjr-Rinn attende<l a invention and ccuild 
•^I^eak to the nuKlel h*^islation whieh we supjuirted and contributed to. 

Mr. XKWHriMi-HiNN. The Education Conuui^siou of the States last 
June adopted motlel State lepslation for post*^H*fmdarv edtication. 
It has Ihvu sent to all of the various State education officials. 

I understand it has Uvn adopted in the State of Afontana pn*s<Mitiy : 
and is under consid<»nUion in the legislature of the State of Washinir- 
*on. Tennessee has adopte<l a poi-tion of it. which we have not gotten 
a copy of yet. 

Wc ho|M' and the Conunis'^ioti has taken a |K>sition that this legisla- 
tion could tfo a lou^ way toward correctinff the abuse**;. The institutions 
are there at the State level and when the States are able to re^date it. 
we do not have the rtsourct^s to UK)k after 10.000 s<*hooN. 

Mr. PamMiARn. I realize that and I puess what I am ircttinjr around 
to. this is xu^ a national disaster but it is certainly a national disirnice. 

It has Ihmv^ ifoiujr on. particularlv the last .*> years, and I •rii<*?^>* I «ni * 
sort of searchinir iimuud for who has U»en rin^rin^ the !m*I1 effectt\eiy. 
and ^'ihat ha< lieen done with 10.000 s< h(Mils 

It is hard for me to lielieve that brin^n^ complaints a^inst 2T\ or 
37r> is really what was needed and I firtio«? I am trying not to blanie you 
people for what ha.s happened, but I am tryin^jto find out if you were 
able to do the job: Who offered lepslation or who stepped forward or 
when* is it this job was not done ? 

Mrs. Bkrxstf.ix. I think for the reasons you state<l. for those reasons 
we laiinclied what was for us a very massive profrran^ in 197*2. I sup- 
pose, in addition to l^rin^in^ major casts a^ain.st major scliools. which* 
in aildition to att:ickiu<r the moiv conventional kind> of abust's. adver-. 
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timnj? thtww, rIw> will mniire. when thoy nrt finally liti^tod. rostitu-: 
tion for th<m* jttinlonts who weir rip|)o«i off. 

Mr. Pnm-iiAm>. In most of thof5*» vn^^. tliore is not onon^h monov. 
thr protnntrrs of tliw tliinps. wlion yon finally pr, <lowii nnd von jjn 
to tlir oorjwrntr ontity ami yon find tliore is not i^nou^li nir>nf'v*to |mv 
off tho in jurwl parties? 

Mrs. BraxsTrix. Often that is tho caw*. TTowevor. wo aro also work- 
inp toward a nninircmont for a refnnd provision, oithor thron^li tho 
leiorislatian that wns dis^Missfd this morning or hy various kinds of 
criteria, where a t«-hool wonid he recpiired to have a certain kind of 
refund pro£nim that wonld work ahead of time and if yon entennl the 
sichool, took two lessons and decided for some reason or other^-mayly 
there were not any jol«--or yo« were oversold, or for whatever reason, 
yon conid iprt ont from nnder. pet yonr money back and not end np 
with a kin«l of nothing paid for hy the Fe<lcral Government for an 
edttcation course yon never took. 

So, we Wlicve that a very strict pro rata refund policy may iro a 
very lonp way, if finally adopted, towant correcting ver>- serious 
ahtUM. 

Mr. PmrriiAim. I have no further questions. 

Mr. HirKs. Mrs. Bernstein, do yon have a portion of your orpiniza- 
tion clevoted just to trade schools or vo<*ationai schools ? * 

Mrs* BraxsTKiK. Xo. rather we an* organized alon^r different lines* 
Mr. rhainnan. We have several divisions and each — not each one of 
them — but several of the divisions have a com|>onent part of onr total 
proirram. 

For example, the division Mr. Xewburff-Rinn is in deals with the 
national cases that are in litipition. .Mr. Badal is in the (iivision which 
is working on the |>ossibility of a trade re^r^ilaticn nde. Mr. Ressinjr 
was in char^ of developing and implemenring onr consumer educa- 
tion pro|fram which was designed to alert students to |)otential abuses 
or potential pn>blems to help them find the right kind of vtxational 
traming for them, l^*ause we too a^ree, as yon seem to. that goocl voca- 
tional training can l)e a very healthy and salutary type of education in 
this society, if people are nni rip|)ed off. 

Mr. Hicks. I>04^ vour statement suy that theiv i« :ilH)nt pJ.:^ l>iHion 
a year involved in this industry ? 

Mrs. BnixstTiN. Yes. 

Mr Hk K!*. Xow. how many fieople in the Federal Trade rommis- 
sion are devoted to looking at this ? 

Mrs. BrRXSTKiK. Roughly* onr projected total of re^urces for fiscal 
year 1075 is ,5.9 penent. X\m\t $fi million will l)e spent. 

Mr. XKwiiriw;-Rivv. We are projecting r».0 j»ercei\t of the tiital 
bureau and n^gional offn^s budin^t will go towani workiuir on voca- 
tional !5< ho<d problems, which is quite a large commitment of rew)urc«»s. 

Mr. HirKs. That se* ms to you a misoimble nmonnt eonsidering all 
of the things the (Commission hastolx» involvinl in ? 

Mr. NKWBri«;-Hiv\. We an* involved in aivas of warrant ies< We 
have the whole gtimbit of dcn^ptive sinti unfair [irartico^. 

Mrs. BKRNsrrr.iN. That is u major conunitnifut on our part, con- 
sidering the size of the Ibtivau of ( mwumcr Protection and i-egional 
offices. 

41-255—74 4 
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Mr. Hicks. You say tluuv are roii^rhly 10.000 schools in this field 
of endeavor ? 
Mrs. Bernstein. That is coiTect, 

Mr. Hit K.s. And of that number, do you have any idea what would 
he a reasonable saniplinjr that should he looked at? I assume the same 
principle applies as in auditing' incr»iiie tax returns— you eannot look 
at them alK but you have to look at a certain samplin^r to determine 
what is^oinffon in the field. 

Would that 1x5 a eom»ct analog}' I 

Mi-s. Bernstein. -As a matter of fact, we did have such a projrram 
a couple of years ago before we launched our major pror»*am effort. 

Mr.. IIu'Ks. Did you go out and pick the schools or did yc.i just rely 
on the complaints that came in to you? 

ilrs. Bernstein.. Xo, we do, of course, look at complaints, but we 
have various other ways of determining size, numlier of students, 
dropout rates, various' other kinds of criteria, before proceeding 
agamst a particular school, 

Mr. HicKft. The commission and enforcement of orders is one way 
to get at this problem but is that the optimum way to get at it? Do 
von have any suggestions as to what kind of a package we ought to 
iiave to try to woi'k out these problems i 

Mrs. Bfunstkin. I tlo not at all think that is the optimum way. From 
our point of view, that would Ix* almost impossible even if we reft a 
number of intrastate rases ovei* whi<-h we have no jurisdiction to State 
agencies or a State nr iocal enforceuuMit agency.. 

That i< th(» very reason why we tried to develop this four or five 
prong attack, usiiig the litigation method against the largest schools 
which seem to have the broadest national distribution of adveitisingof 
promotional material and scorn to lx» the most attractive to students, 
but, in addition, as I say, we have the consumer education program, 
which was designed to get to the student before he signed up. 

In other words, to warn him of potential dangers. They were dis- 
tributed to counselors who came into regular contact with students. 

We have the industry guides which were to help the industry police 
itself, hopefully, having more of a deterrent effect or impact. We came 
out rather strongly in a policy statement giving a very strong refund 
policy. 

In addition, we are still looking toward the possibility of a trade 
iegulation rule. 

^fr. Hicks. Do you have* any liaison with the money-furnishing 
agencies of the F<Kleral Government ? 

>rrs. Bernstein., I am sorry; I did not hear. 

^fr. Hicks. Do you have any liaison with the money-furnishing 
agencies?. It seems to me they are tlie oues that can implement this 
money back or refund program and that sort of thing. 

^frs. Bernstein., Afay T ask Afr. Xewburg-Rinn who has been very 
actively involved with those agencies to answer that question? 

Mr. XEwm mi-Rivv. We j)articipate in tlie Subconunittee on Con- 
suuier Protection of Education. We have been working with that 
committee in an attempt to help buttress the whole Federal 
Kstablishment., 
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Wo <lo l)olie\v t\v.\t tin* funding or approving: a/ofoncies are in a 
heitev position than \\(* iwv to prewnt the abuses before they occur. 
We can only come in after the fact, even if we have n trade rejrulation 
ruK». Enforcement of it r<n\U\ recjuire lonir and conq)licated liti»ration. 
We cannot siis])end eligibility for ])articipation in the Fetleral 
progranis. 

Mr. Hicks, dm anybody suspend it i 

Mr.. Xkwiu R(; HiNN.: I think the funding and accrediting agencies 
have some ])o\vcr in that way.; I think some of the legislation that is 
l)eing considcml will give thi»m more-j^ower. 

MiV Hicks. How persuasive are you with these Federal agencies ? 

Mr. XEW»rKO-KiN\. I think the other FethMal agencies are now 
realizing there is a much greater problem than they fii-st lealizeil and 
are workinirin that «lirection. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. ( Iraham I 

Mr. (Iraham. Have you met with these agencies? Wc heard there is 
an interagency group tliat meets infrequently. 

Mr. XKWRrK(;-RiNN*. The entire agency group has sometimes met- 
frequently and sometimes met infrequently. 

Presently, we are working on a set of recommendations.. 

Mr (iuAUVM. heard cases where the FTC fo'^ ul n deceptive 
practice in scIkmiIs and yet the VA will continue to f jud st\idents to 
go to thosi' schools., 

l)<H»s not that seem an unusual practice ? 

Mr. Xhwiu kc-Kixv. Weare disturl>ed by tliat. 

All of the ca.ses in litigation are institutions continuinir to receive 
eligibility in the \arious other Federal programs. 

Mr. CiRAUAM. Could not you inform the VA that you found a par- 
ticula** practice at a particular school? 

Mr.. N^KWHtTio-RiNN.. We regularly do inform the sister agencies. 

Mrs. Hkrxstki.v. Xot only Federal agencies but we notify State 
agencies as well wlicn we have promulgated an order against a par- 
ticular school or have i.ssued a complaint to that ujatter., 

Mr. (rRAiiAM.: Do you have any listing of the nundHU* of complaints 
you have forwarded to the VA ? 

Afrs. Hkunstkin. We could provide such a listing to the conunittee.. 

Mr. XKWuriMi-UiNK. We do not get tlint many complaint letters. 
People (in not really know the FTC is the place to w rite. 

Mr. (iRAuvM.: Do vou have Sfune documentation when you have 
found a deceptive practice and forwarded that information by letter to 
an agency ? 

Afr.. XKWBrRc-RiXN. I have forwarding letters vJicn I .send the 
things ovtu to th.r Office of Education sin'h as when we recently issued 
a complaint oi* a proposed con-^ent was issue<l in one case and I s^nt it 
over to the Office of F^ducation. 

Mr. (tkauam. One of the T)roblems has l)cen, even the accrediting 
agtMicies mentioned this to us. that the FTC is no longer even sending 
complaints to the accrediting agencies and those acciediting agencies. 
whi<di do respond to complaints, have said th^^y do not know which 
<'oniplaints to respcmd to or they cannot respond to complaints because 
the FTC is not forwarding. 
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Mr. Li MAN. Let lue put it this way. I^t's say of 100 complaint let- 
tors that the FTC ivooives almnt proprietary schools, what percenta^ro 
would you forward to the Office of Education, to the Veterans' Admin- 
istraticUK to the ar^crediting agency, and to the State that has licensed 
the school ? 

Mr. (thaham. It seeius to wa that would l)e the i»sseutial, otherwise 
you would be operatiup: in a vacuum. If accrediting agencies and Fed- 
eral ageucies aie to l)e helped by your action, they nmst know what 
you are doing. 

Mr. Lt MAN. Do you receive copies of complaint lett«»r« that have 
been made to the Veterans' Adniini.st ration or the Office of Education? 
^^rs. Rernsitin. .Vs far as I know, we do not. 

Mr. Badal. Wc have a regular— now. it is the position of the VA 
that they ilo not receive all veteran complaint lettei^s but rather many 
g<» to the regional offices fii-st so the overwhchuiuir majority of the let- 
tei-s never reach us, but for the past 6 months, T have received every 
Irttei" they have received. 

Mr. Li MAN". Is it th^ir position that the man in Washington does 
not have the power to ask the iHjgional office to forward it to him? 

Mr. Baoai... I have never spoken to them about that but he told me 
that the letters that come to the VA regional office, he does not regu- 
larlv receive., 

M\\ G«AH\M. Wl)at is the relationship between the VA and FTC, 
insofar as exchanging information of proprietary schools? 
Mr.: Fox. I can respond to that question. 

\ornm11y. what the procedui-e is. if a regional office receives a com- 
pi:dnt from a consumer, it is forwarded to the headquarters where we 
do have Uie Bureau of Inf(Uination which, it is my belief, forwards 
this iitforumtion to the respective agencies. 

I also know that in our office there is a counsel for Federal-State 
cooperation who routinely forwaids all public issuances to the VA 
State- approved agencies; so any public information, any issuance by 
the Conunission. any comphiints issued by the Conmiission are 
rontinelv forwarded. 

M\\ Grxiiam. You are talking about the comj laints issued by the 
(VM)»»Mission^ Formal complaints? 

Let's take a letter. If I am from State "X'' and I entered such-and- 
a proprietary school and I auj very unhappy bci ause the sales- 
man told me this and that it is not true. 

Suppose I write to the i-egional office. What does the office do with 
that ? Does it seiul it back here? What is the policy? 

M\\ Vox. \ copy of the letter is sent to the headquarters office and 
I cannot answer definitivelv. I l)elie\ e it is forwarded to the respective 
VA offices. T will gladly impiire and have that in writing and respond 
to tlmt question. 

Mr. Graii \m. I^et tne put a general question to you. 

The F( deral Govermnent sees this problem and it affects a lot of 
agencies. Si^i^aking for the FTC. are you generally satisfied with the 
amount of coopei'ation presently existing among the Federal agencies? 

^frs. Bkrnstkix.: It is a very new kind of experience for us, I think in 
the sense of our really devoting time and effort and personnel to that 
spcifically. I think we felt that it had not been done sufficiently up 
until very* recently. 
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As I said, wo are vorv now sit it. We liave not bad a ohaiioo to fully 
ovaluate it and I tliink t)io straifrlit answor is that wo nood to do inoro of 
it.asdotheothor Foderal agencies. 

Mr. Graham. Would yon ajrroo that such cooporation is \ory ini- 
portant. particidarly in an ai-oa liko this one i 

Mrs. Hernstt.ix. Absolntoly. I think it is ossoutial. 

Mr. Pritcii xrd. Mr. drahani, may I ask a <]nostion ? 

We havo had this sitnation fr<»ii»?: <>n to sonio doffroo ovor sinco 
World War II, as fai' as I ran renionibor. 

Mis. Ber>:stf.in. 1 vnnnot roniombor hack that far. Mr. Pritrliard. 

Mr. pRnviiARD. Boinjr older and a World War II man. I know ahont 
these things. 

In some of tho.^e cases undoubtedly there is fraud. Anybody in jail 
todav or in prison because of this? 

Mrs. Brrnsitin. Not under tho FTP Act l>ocanso wo do not havo 
any such authority to put anylK)dy in jail. There may 1^ State 
authority: certainly there are local and State criminal fraiul statutes 
to which those people would i)o subject. I do not happen to know 
whether anylwjdy is in jail. I bet they ai*e running oorrospondoiice 
courses out of the jails if they are. 

Mr. LrM.\N\, Mr. Pritchard, tlie witness scheduled for tomorrow told 
uie the only State that nuikos this a felony is the State of Indiana. 

Mr. XF.\VBirR(;-RiNN. Some of the St-ites'that have adopted tho ^'Little 
FTC Act** liavo ptit in criminal sanctions, imd schools would he subject 
to these sanctions. 

Mr. Priti HARD. If you are going to stop something, and you are not 
able to check every organization, the only other way is if you hang a 
couple of i>eoplo when they get oui of line. That is enforcement and 
there is no hotter way to do' it and if no one is in jail or in prison today, 
then yo\i have a lot of people getting away witli a lot of bad stuff. 

Mrs. Bkrnston. I think you are right and one of the things wo have 
been looking for is something comparable to hanging from our point 
of view. 

We do not have a criminal sanction. We view restitution as an 
extraordinary remedy from the point of view of the Fedoial Trade 
Commission, l)ecnuso*it goes a lot beyond: it is moi-e than ston doi::g 
what yon are doinir; stop making exaggerated advertising claims. 

Mr. PRiTcii.vui). 1 he worst that can luippen is that he g^)es hankiMipt 
and a year later he is still eating .steaks. 

Mrs. Bernstcin. Tiider a restit\ition order, where he has to give 
money to people, if he does go back into business, it will make a dif- 
feit»nce, we l)elieve. 

Mr.. LrMAN. You mentioned in your statement that the FTC staff 
isconsidk-ring pronndgation of trade reguhition rules having the effect 
of law, which your guidelines do not. 

Will you uive me an example of a trade regulation rule in another 
ind\istry^ 

Mrs. Bkrns'it.in. My Vrpy favorite one, which is unrelated to this, 
b\it one from which we have had enormous response froni consmners, 
is the care lalnding of textile wearing appareU in which the Federal 
Trade Conunission re(|uired manufacturers to permanently laWl gar 
ments with proper care instructions. 
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Most people do not vwn know it rame from the FTC but we get more 
congratulatory letters about whoovtu- did that, ronlly <H(1 something 
for consumers than any other. We require them to place that informa- 
tion on a permanent label for tlie first time. 

Mr. LuMAX. If we were to take tliis example over to the vocational 
proprietary school, could you I'equire, under n TRR, that the scliool 
dis<'lose their completion ratio and tlieir placement ratio? 

Mi-s. Bkrnstoin. Yes. 

Mr. LrM.\N. Could you adopt some of the guides you have already 
Promulgated into the rule, let c say as to the refund policy? 

Mrs. Bernstkix. I belif»ve we could, yes, I believe we have authority 
to do that and presuming we would have an adequate evidence upon 
which to base it, we could. 

Mr. LrMAN. We Iiaye Iiad a problem for some time in this area. The 
TRR concept is relatively new. Why do not we already have some of 
the disclosure requirements which would presumably help the student 
to ?elect the school? 

Mi-s BvRXSTKrx The staff of the Commission is working toward 
those things. In fact, as vou know. I am sure, the trade regulation con- 
cept, having the force oi law, was until very recently under a judicial 
cloud.; It was recently lifted by the decision of the court of appeals, and 
certiorari lias^ Irovw denied by the Supn^me Court, and in some way, 
that has prevented us from promulgating certain trade regulation 
rules. 

Mr. Li M.w.; If the cloud lifted, we may seo some of tlie proprie- 
tary schools moving into tlie sunshine. 

Sli-s. BERXs-nnx. I tliink that is a nice way of pulting it. 

Mr. Xewbirc-Rixx. In our guides, tlie guide tended toward dis- 
closure and that indicated to industry what we tliought tliey should 
Ik» doing. Part of that guide said to disclose all otiier material facts 
concerning the school, tliose factors likely to affect the student to 
enroll in this. 

We had hoped this would mean a gieat deal more in practice and 
that is one of the reasons we are looking at it from tlie standpoint of 
the rule. 

Mrs. Berxsteix. I^ometinies guides will do it. Sometimes an Indus- 
try will say, "Tell »is what yow want and we will do it,'* and we promul- 
gate giiides which are very quick and it does the job. Other times, it 
does nor., 

Mr. LrM.vx. You promulgated a guide on May 2. 1072, on a refund 
policy statement. 

What has been the impact of that guide? 
Mrs. Berxsteix. T do not know specifically. 

Do you know what the impact of the refund is? Do you know. Bob? 
Mr. B\n\L, That is a statement of pmposed enforcensent policy. It 
is somewhat les*; than a guide.. 
Mr. Li M \x. What has it done ? 

Mr. Badal. Without having done any kind of a sampling of this, I 
camiot tell you for s»ire. We know the accrediting organizations have 
their own refund policies which are different from that proposed in 
the guide. 
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We know soino Ntatiitos have «rni(los which are dilfeivut from that in 
that policy so from that point of \io\v, I would say thwo has not 
heen a trenieudons rush to adopt that propo^^ed statcnjont as a uniform 
refund policy of proprietary schools. 

Mr.. Li M \N. Has there heen a rush to adopt the guides in fjeneral { 

Mr. Xkwiu Kii-KiNN. A couple of States ha\e used the fruidos as a 
hasis for their own rejrulations. Several of the acrr(Mlitin<r associations 
adopted parts or all of the guides for their own schools hut that has 
not corrected the problem^. 

It coi*i*ected some of the pi oblems but not all of them. 

Mr. LvMAX. Your juri^^diction is over proHtniakin<r schools? 

Mr. Xkwiu ro-Rinx.: Yes. 

Mr. LrMAX. I assume yon could briufj most of the proprietrv schools 
under your jurisdiction because they are cn^rajrptj in interstate 
coninierce? 

Mr. XEWBrRo-KiXN, I think that is a cori ect assumption. 

Mr., LuMVN. Then we will have an inequity if you do put out a TRR 
and say the voc::tional school nuist disclose completion. plac<*nient. et 
cetera, in that this would be bindinjr only on the profitmakin^r school. 

Could not you arirue that the ])rotectio'n ou^rht to be for the student, 
no inattcM' what kind of institution hv attends ? 

A student «roin^' to a junior colle<re would not have this kind of in- 
forn mt ion . neccssa r i ly. 

Mrs. Hern.st>:in. I suppose yon could ai'^rne that and make a pretty 
jJTood argument, particularly now with the more recent events of what 
has happened. 

I think we simply do not have the jurisdiction to do it that way. 

Mr. LfMAN. What do you think would be your persuasive jxiwers 
with public education institutions? 

Mr. Xkwiu'kc. Rfw. In some instance**, where we have had particu- 
lar practices, talking' to the institutions will help to chan^rt^ their ad 
vertisinjr* but it is •dimply talkiufr, ^ve have no stick to hold over them. 

Mr, Li M w. But some do respond in talking to them i 

Mr. Xewbi r(;-Rixn. Yes. 

Mrs. Bkrnstkin. I think we can bo fairly persuasive and as the 
liaisons coutinue to jrrow. ami I think we have frn)wn, and wo are 
talking: to more institutions than ever before, we mi<rht be nblc to 
pei-snade them to adopt whatever we adopt as final i)olicies. I would 
hope so anyway. 

Mr. r.i M \N., Can you act, slioit of ^roin^ to court, in the advertising 
area t 

For evaiuple. I think everyone ha> seen some proprietary school ads 
at one time or other that seem to su*riirost thiufr^' that are a litth» bit 
unlikely. 

If yon noticed one of these, do you call the .school : do yon *xot a re- 
action or iiuwt you wnit until you to court i 

Jfrs. Bfrnstein. There are a mnnher of diffei'ent procedures which 
we have in the adveiti>in'r nrea. We < an proceed informally., I do not 
know how many times in which we have — we now luive new, as you 
know, injunctive p(»\\er, to enjoin advertising under certain circum- 
stances, in which we would not hiwo luul previously.: That is very new 
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iukKm' rhe Pipoliin' \vt, and I do not kJiow if it has \v?en used in a 
vocational m^IuhiI case or not. It is very, very recent.« 

We also have, in fairly informal precedlires, for consent agreements 
to cease an<l ih>'i<t froni the a(lvertir?ing which can ^o fairly quickly, 

Mr., LrMW. You work with the accrediting asscK-iation for propri- 
ehu-y Miiools^ 

Mr. XKWBri{(;-KiN \. To some extent, we do. AVe see their vole as 
somewhat ditfcrent than ours. AVe occasionally refer complaints to 
thenu 

Mr., 1a m \n. For e\an>j)le now. if y(ai read their accrediting stand- 
ards on advertising, they read pretty well, at least the ones I have 
read.: You will not be milled and so on. Sometimes they are moi*e 
stringent than rhe ones \on put out.: 

If yon find a sc1hm)1 that in your opinion is violatinir these strictures, 
your own. the association's, or both, would it not make sense to call the 
>chool as well i 

Mr., XEWBrRc-RiN x. You have an immense problem heiv. We have 
in our mind (piite a munher of schools, to take (me example, making 
demand repivsentations. this they probably cannot support. 

I mean the whole object of advertUing in this area tends to focus 
around ir( rting a job and mHcu a ^mall i)eiventaire get jobs or just a 
small penvntagc have tho>e [>eo|)le u ho enrolled get jobs because they 
drop out. we (pustion N\hether or not the s<'hool has made « truthful 
repre>cntation. 

I think it would take all of the staff of the Conunission, full time, to 
start c(mtacting each of the schools every time we saw an ad, it would 
l)e diffi''ult., 

Mr. Pritcharu. You could not i-eally monitor all of the advertising? 
Mr. XEWBrRG-Kivx. AAV certainly coidd not. 

Mr., pRiTCHARo. And there is no [)rocedure and there could not be 
any procedure for them to send the advertising to anyl)ody and have it 
checked. Ten thonsaiul schools, it is difficult. 

Mr, Li MAS I am talking about when the Commission knows of that 
adveitising, and they sometimes do. I say why not go to the association, 
which has a stringent standard, and say io them ;"Xow look, this school 
is advertising that you can earn a high pay in i^nch and such job, and 
yon cannot. We know it and yo\i know it. Flow al>out doing something 
:xUmt It 

I \^or dt r if the MiM-nditing associations shaie your views and what 
kind of relationship you liave with them? 

Mr. ^Kwrn R(i'RiN\N\, I do ])ot think the .Mt nation is quite as black 
and white as that. There are a few areas you could, say, for example, 
ab.solutely no one gets a job in that area. 

In many cases, it depends on the school's own performance and until 
we get into an in\eNtigation and suhpemi the schooKs records to find 
out, we do not have an absolute answer., 

AA^e see ads that say, "Train forsm'h and such : thousands of jobs are 
now open.'* It looks bad to us but we cannot say for sure whether tb'* 
graduates of that school get the jobs or do not get the jobs, until we 
have gone much fm ther dow n th( line. 

,Afr. f iRAn.AM. Could you not send some kiml of informal letter to the 
accrediting agency, saying we do not know anything about this but we 
are worried about it.. 
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Are you worried almut it ? 

Mrs. Bf.rnstkix. Without speaking for aroreditin^r apeuoies, because 
I know they ai-e ^roiiip to testify k^foiv you also, I <lo know thev do 
claim to be doin«r some of their own i)olicinfr. and we would enconra^re 
that as we always encoura^re self-iv^ulations of advei-tisin^r, particu- 
larly, becausi* this is not indipMious to voc ational schools. We face it 
constantly l>ecause we liave enormous jurisdiction over falsi», niislend- 
ing advertising over all consumer products, and we do encoumpe self- 
regulations, and I woidd hop we would do in this ai-oa as well 

Mr, Graham, On this consumer education, Js this vour primarv 
literature I have here? 

Mr, Xewbcrg-Rinx. Yes, 

Mr, Gr.\ii.\m, Is this given to each VA student who gets a VA 
stipend to attend vocational school i 

Mr, Ressing, When we started the program, the VA re(|ue55ted from 
the Government Printing Office 5,000 of these guide books, 100,000 of 
the smaller edition, and 100,000 of a card and thcv distributed those 
through their regional offices. 

Mr, GRAn.\M, Hut is this given to a VA student who applies for a 
stipend to goto vocational school ? 



ifn GK.wi.nr. Is this given to anvone who r .plies for a student 
loan i . . r 

Mr. Rersino, Xo, it is not. 

Mr, Gr.\ham, Do you think you could work with OE, as part of 
the literature that is sent out, that is, the FTC literature? 

Mr.. Rkssino. We have hud discussions in this very area and, as you 
know. Federal agencies always operate under a budgetary limitation 
and every time this type of proposal was mentioned, the cost consid- 
erations came fii-st,; 

I feel that every student who is considering a vocational education 
through the high schools would be given this type of guideline. In the 
real world, funds do not i)ermit that. 

Mr, Li'MAN, Have you ever thought of putting one in the post 
offices? 

Mr, Rkssixg, Yes; cost considerations prohibit it, 

Mr, LrMAN. (^ould the post office sell it for vou ? 

Mr. Rersing, Ko, the Government Printing Office is very careful 
al)oiit who c:;n sell the publications, 

Afr, Li >rAN% The post offices could put up a card on how to order 
fromGPO? 

Mr, Ressixo. If they wanted to. 

Mr. LrMAN. This costs 40 cents by mail ? 

Mr. Ressikg. Yes, 

Mr, PaiTrirARi). This is a ])retty expensive Ixmk. The graphics are 
well done but it is 24 pages and it is of considerable weight. Some of 
the real crux of this could be lx)iled down. You said you had a smaller 
one ? 

Mr, Ressing. We do have, 

Mr. pRiT( ii.\Ru. Yon could also have a single sheet ot paper which 
is some type of filler that could go in with the return application, that 
you coulil print out in large amounts, for lO.OOO of tliese, which are 
quite expensive, the trade-off there is very small. 
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I would expect you— do you send these to high school counselors? 

Mr. Xewberg-Rinn. Yes; we did. It was sent to the high school 
counselors requesting them to use that information to counsel students. 

On the point about the small buyer's guide, we have disseminated 
close to 820,000 of those buyers giudos, wlion^as we have only dis- 
seminated about 94,000 of the big guide book. 

The reason that the guide book is 24 pages and is illustrated is to 
capture the attention. 

Mr. Pritchard. This you have to send to opinion leaders, high 
school counselors' organizations, media people, to get their attention, 
and there is no reason to have the students read that if you cannot put 
it out in a mail. 

Have you ever discussed with the Office of Education putting out 
this yellow sheet? 
Mr. Rcssixo. Yes, we formally discussed it. 
Mr. Pritchard. WTiat did they say? 
Mr. Ressixo. At the time, it was not feasible. 
Mr. Pritchard. Why ? 

Mr. Ressixo. Cost considerations; I believe reaching the student 
after he had already applied for the loan meant he had already signed 
up. 

Mr. Pritchard. We thank you people for coming. 

I would just say that something is haywire because we have had a 
national disgrace here and we really have not been able to do the job. 
I guess there is blame enough for t»vervone. 

Thank you for coming here. 

Mrs, BERXSTf:ix. Thank you for having us. and we will continue to 
work and, hopefully, work with this committee and any other Govern- 
ment agency which can be helpful to us. 

It is a vcrv high priority area for us and we are not through. 

Mr. Pritchard. You are dealing with people at a very crucial time 
in their life and also a segment of people in which this is just essential- 
if they are going to take this step of effort, personal effort, in raising 
themselves up and T cannot think of anything worse than getting 
ripped off at that very moment when there is enough cynicism in the 
age of many j^eople in the early twenties and late teens. 

Mrs. Brrxstf.ix. They are very vulnerable at that age and more so 
than most consumers. T think. 

Mr. Pritchard. We will i)e getting back to you people. We may 
have some more questions. 

Mr. Hicks. Our next witness is Dr. Harold Orlans, senior research 
associate. National Academy of Public Administration Foundation. 

STATEMEHT OF DR. EAEOLD OELAHS. SEHIOE RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATE, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF PTJBUC ADlHNlSTEAnON 
FOUNDATION 

Dr. Ori^xs. In response to this subcommittee s request, I w^ll try 
to review briefly the background and scope of the Government s in- 
volvement with'propri(^tarj* S(»hool8, some of the resultant problems, 
and measures which might reduce them. Before doing so, I would like 
to stress four points : 
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FOrR POINTS 

1. TTe kni,w preposterously little alx)Ut proprietary schools. Wliole 
libraries, journals, associations, departments, commissions, founda- 
tions, and institutes an* devoted to improving? our knowledge of elc- 
mentar>% secondary, and hifjhere<lucation, hut almost none to proprie- 
tary educaiion. We do not even know exactly how many nroprietaty 
schools there are, or have a i*eliable, eurivnt, and coinpmiensive list 
of their names. The Office of Education and tlie Department of I^bor 
have done less than they should, the Veterans' Administration still 
less, and the Social Security Administration almost nothing to remedy 
this situation. 

^ 2. We do not know the proportion of proprietary schools which 

indulge in deceptive advertising and recruiting, inequitable refunds, 
and uninstnictive instruction. In a recent survey, thret* of the five 
agencies accrediting, in toto, some 1,6W proprietarj- .schools, stated 

« that misre{>resentations in advertising, recruiting, aiid job placement 

were a significant problem at none, and the other two, at perhaps 5-10 
percent, of their schools. 

As accrediting agencies seldom trumpet the weaknesses and derelic- 
tions of their schools, the latter figure might prudently be taken ofl a 
conservative estimate of the incidence of deception and malpractice 
among all pro|)erietry schools (unaccredited as well as accredited). 
But an advertisement that can deceive a naive .student may not mis- 
lead a sophisticated one; and, in the al)sence of an objective study by 
disinterested persons, we simply do not know the incidence of fair and 
unfair, honest and deceptive promotional and edticational practices 
among proprietary schools. 

3. Malpractice and sharp practice is not confined to proprietary 
schools. A shortfall of students, jeopardizing the jobs of many profes- 
sors and administrators, has led increasing numbers of colleges and 
universities to adopt aggressive merchandizing methods utterly inap- 
propriate for public and nonprofit institutions and to water their 
educational stock in countless ways that demean the standards and 
damage the integrity of higher education. Misrepresentation in cata- 
logs and advertising is widespread: the average college is less con- 
cerned about tuition refunds and job placement than the average pro- 
j)r;etaiy school. The Carnegie Commi.ssion on Higher Education noted 
that many States impo.se upon proprietary schools standards of fiscal 

' responsibility and honesty m advertising and soliciting that may well 

he more stringent than anything required of colleges and universities. 
I might say th.at in Ohio. James Norton, the chairman of the State 

^ board of regents, recently circulated for infonnation purposes to all 

colleges a copy of the advertising giiideliiu's of the National Associ- 
ation of Trade and Technical Schools. He thought it might be educa- 
tional. That practice might be followed in other States. 

4. Ijast, and most important, if disagreeable to those people — and 
Congressmen — who want to rectifj- educational abuses by clear and 
diiwt measiires: There is. I l^elieve. no clear and simple way to elimi- 
nate educational malpnictice in either the vocational or academic 
sector. I will suggest .several measures that may be helpful but no 
single measure will suffice and all measures, together, may fail. Bc- 
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rause. in tho final s<»ns<\ \u* aro donliii^ with tho standards not only of 
educational and lMisinrs> tMHi'r|>riM»s Init of our frllow AiiMMiraiis. We 
ran legislate and iv^nilatv as iiuirh as wo Vikw and nnirli le<rislation and 
n^^ulation is nw^tltMl. hut wo oannot lo^rislato nionilitv. Tho s<'hool 
ow».ors and stmlonts who want toevado a rejndation will tind a way to 
do so. and wonk-knootl (tovoininont otHoia's will lot iIumu ;rot away 
with it. It may be that, in foresakin^ the S(»nnto for tho ohnrch. 
Harold Hiiirhes is taking a niori' dirert approach to the fundauiontal 
problenii^ of onr society. 

FEnKRAi. Am to PRorRiKTARY School SxTnEXTR 

A pile of money, like a pile of comjK>st, can nonriph a lot of worms. 
That happoneil when the GT bill providotl some ^ll.."! billion for the * 
education of World War II Vott»rans: antl it has hap|>ene<l apain 
during the last docatlo when over $2ri billion in stn(lor.« aid has been 
provided under various Federal programs — some i^lO billion for vet- 
orans. $S billion in foth»nillv insnml stndont loans. |H»rhaps iW bil- 
lion in social scMMirity trust funds to student lieneficiaries. possibly $3 
billion in Federal contributions for it'habilitation and uiau|)owor 
trainin|r« and yet more i!ioney for fellowships iu scientific, health. an<l 
other fields. 

Only 20 j>ercont — '2.2 million — of tho 7.^ million veto ra us who re- 
cei%*ed educational lienofits luidor the first GT bill Mttoiided college: 
fully 71 percent — .V> million — attoiuled vocational or secondary 
schools or rei^eiviul training? on-the-job ami farm. Fmm 1944-49. at 
least 0»00<) and probably ovt»r IJ^.OOO proprietarv schools participated 
in the trainiu*r of veterans. Schools proliferated to spon^ up the GI 
fimtls while State approvinjr ajrenoies strnjrirled to disqualify 
malofactoi"S. Ihuiu:r r,t\o 2-vonr j)eno<l. some ^}:2iH) whools (not all 
proprietary) were disqualified. 

As a majority of the better educated veterans of the Korean and 
Vietnam wars attemled colle^devel institutions, the proportion at 
proprietary schools evidently declined. In April 1073, 2fi percent 
(364.000) of the 1.3 million* veteran enrollees were at proprietary 
schools. Over a full year, the number was grreater — alv>ut 535,000 in 
1072 : however, thoy rocoivotl h»ssthan IS |x»nM»nt—i^30r) million — of the 
J^l.7 billion outlavs for all enn>lloes sinco many enrolled part tinn» — 
especially in correspondence coni'ses — or for shorter i>eriods than 
college students. The number of proprietary schools approved for , 
veterans has also declined from O.OOO in 1040 to perhaps 5,000 to 
7.000 — no more pr^'cise fijsrnre is available — in 1 073. 

The declininp esteem and risinp cost of higher education and the 
falline market for colle^^ graduates have priven a new impetus to • 
vocational education. lender 10r>5 leprislatiou. accredited proprietary 
schools became elifrible for federallv insured student loans. 

Manv moved rapidly and, in not a few cases, nnscrupnlonslv to 
exploit this risk-free capital, often advanced by banks before students 
had actuallv enrolled. In 1073. thn»o lar£ri» corrosnondenct* schools 
accotmted for over S200 million or some 13 percent of all insured loan 
funds. Of the 7,700 domestic |>ost secondary- institutions whose stu- 
dents wore oli^riblo for iiism-ed loans iu 1072.*nnd<»r 2.000 weiv pi-oprio- 
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tary, compared to r»,<KK) to 7m) proprietary schools approved for 
veterans. One t onnuon estimate |)nts the total nnmlH»r of propriHar}* 
JH'hools at 1<MXX), hit then» may h*» nioix* or less, since tlu\v multiplv 
ami die readily, in accordance with definitions and market comiitiona. 
The main ivason is that, with tein|>orary ejtfcptions, only a^-crf^ited 
S4-liools aiv elipihio fop tlu» insured loan |)ro«rranK whoreas courses at 
unacrnMlited <5chools ean \ye approved for veterans as well as for 
innn|Mnver training pro^rants and s<KMal sei urity student i)eneficiftries. 



This restriction has not eliminated malpractice, because accredita- 
tion is an unreliable indication of a Si^hools probity and quality; nor 
has it sul>stantially mhiced the volume of loans at p^roprietarv schools, 
because the hirpest schools aiv usually accredited. As of 1972, 31 per- 
cent of the cumulative loan volume went to proprietary school stu- 
detits, who were resjionsible for 75 percent of loan default claims. 

ni«rh tlefault rates, which have also arisen at ccitain collepes and 
junior collej:<»s with nmny |)oor and minority group students^ can re- 
flect financial irresponsibility, jwverty, or l)oth. The default rate at 
some proprietary schools has mnloub'tedly l>een afrjrravated li\ their 
failure to ^rive prompt aiul fair tuition refunds and by student jrriev- 
an<*es at fals<» promiM*s and ba<l education. The principal abuses of 
such Si'hools iurlude misivpres^^ntatious in advertising and in the 
claims of high-pressure ronnui>sione<l salesmen; the a<hnission of all 
paying at)plicants, regunlless of ability; ine<iuital)le, or no, refunds; 
poor physn^al conditions and equipment; j)oor or useless instruction 
by umpuilificd or frequently ebauging sratf; inad<M|uato rc<ordkt»ep- 
in^; and |hmm or nonexistent pla«vnu»nt s^M vices. riu»thical proprie- 
tors prey on the weak and downtrodden — some reeruiters have pone 
systenmiically thmugh housing projects, slum high sHio< Is, and mili- 
tary bases — .«tirring the ho|M^ of simple and gullible |>eop;p for glam- 
orous jol)s they will never get. Sonu» proprietors are niodern snake-oil 
salc'^men, wlio. rorneriMl by the law, deean*/) to another State and hawk 
their oil again. Others are smooth cor|K>rate men who tack carefully 
arouml every law and regulation, which they know l>etter than the 
Ten Conunandmeuts. SciUie like the o|H»ratoi-s'of diploma mills, <-orre- 
spoiulence sc'hools whi» h oirer Heathkit and color TV sets as in.stnic- 
tional materials, or tra<le schools whieb numtenanee nonattendance, 
work in rollusion with movk stmlents to <lefraud and al)ns(^ the publi<v 



How can .such abuses l)e curtailed without doing injury to the many 
honest te<*huical, business, ancl eorresjK)udeiu*e ^^chools which provi<le 
etTective, im|>ortant, and often uninne vocational training to millions? 
Xo single or several mea«;ures will suc<*oed: abuses wliieh have long 
I)ersisted will not shoi tly l>e eradicated. The market for shod<ly edu- 
cation, like that for cheap toys, grade B movies and pulp fiction^ is too 
vast for buyei's and sellei-s'not to meet aiul transact their business 
0|>only or covertly, in e-ery city and post office, every occupation and 
|)rofession. Xonetheless, a variety of nu^asures can l)e suggested which. 



MA.rOR PROnLEMS 



MK.\Sl-RES TO DK.\L WITH THE PROBLEMS 




as 



if adopted tnd p^»I^l^tt•Il^ly forced, should reduce the incidencf of 
Wtlprtctice, Th«y arc listed in no special order. 

Tlitre has been over $25 billion in student aid in the last 10 years, of 
which perhaps 20 to 30 percent has gone to students at proprietary* 
ichoola That is a lot of money, and enou^i to create these prdblenvk 

Mr, Hicxs. Could 1 interrupt just a moment i What was the experi* 
eiH» thi^ the Federal Government had with World War II i 

Dr, OnjiKs. Appalling. Ther* were long hearings, longer I believe 
thao thoae you are plannmg to hold, and various measures were taken, 
such M the strengthening of regulations, and the move toward the use 
of accreditation as a basis of eligibility. The State agencies disqualified 
A great many schook: On one estimate, in a 2*year period, over 5,000 
schods. Those were not only proprietary, but we may assume many of 
them were. 

This is not a stable population of 10,000 proprietary schools. WTiat- 
ever may be good or bad about the universities, the larger an organiza- 
tion, the more stable it tends to be. The other schools-~the small ones 
witii 50 or h)^) or 10 students, or 5 and 1 teacher, or the half-time 
teacher— they com© and go. They go where the money is. You stamp 
them out in one State, andthey will reappear in another. 

You really htve two orders of i)roblem : How to deal i« the lar^ 
end unscrupulous school, often with a great deal of money behind it, 
but recognizable, substantial canitrl, and substantial mone\ for law- 
yers; and then the very small schoo! at the other end of the scale, that 
IS even hard to locate before the^ have made what they want to make 
and have gone away. 

Accrediting agencies should aot more vigorously to discipline offend- 
ing members and publicly to report those which have breached their 
standsrds, been placed on probation, or dropped from membership. 
The agencies assert that they ai^ not policing bodies but voluntarv 
agencies trying hy mutual effort to maintain and raise school stand* 
ards, and that to identify derelict members would be counterproduc- 
tive, unfair to a school which is mending its ways, and might exiiose 
the agencies to suit for damages. However, they could be prelected 
from suit by legislation requiring such disclosure as a condition of 
employing accreditation to establish eligibility for Federal programs. 
They nave not sought such legislation. As it stands, the rotten apples 
in the barrel prevent accreditation from reliably attesting to the 
probity and quality of a school. 

A further char^ may be made against the agencies, that they cannot 
have it both ways. If they are unwilling to make the type of disclosure 
that would provide the public with fuller information, if they canned 
do that, then they should not claim that they are doing it. They should 
not claim that accreditat ion stands for more than it does. 

Much should be done to improve the information of students and 
counselors about the quality and perfonnancc of proprietary schools, 

I gather that was li ne in the Riverside University case, the one that 
the Congressman referi*ed to earlier. The actions of the Western Asso- 
ciation in three times rofnsing the schools application for accredita- 
tion were not coininiui ated to the other agency (the Accrediting 
Commission for Busi Schools) that had accredited it. 
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The Newman CoiMiiiitteo of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has 8Uf:/«ned that the difK^losnre of such infoniiation as 
a achooFs dropout, def*^ ilt, and job placeiitent rates he requin^ tor 
participation in Federal pno^rrams. A uacfnl 5tep has lieen taken in 
Ohio, where the forms siihinitted by sc hools annually in renewinjr tlieir 
license have been reproiluwl, l>ound into n convenient volume, and 
widely diatributeil to councillors and the pulilir. Such a uieasiire pro- 
vides more detailed and useful infoniiation than tlie niere fact of ac* 
creditation, and enables each schools claims to be checked by local 
citizens, [graduates, and rival schools. The |>rovision of better infor- 
mation about |Mistsei*on<lar>* institutions, oriented' to the nei»<l>; of 
students, has NJen rtxHimmendcd in a study conducted for the CMRm of 
Education by tlie Hrookiii^^s Institution and the National Academy of 
Public Administration Foundation; a similar recomuiendation was 
madi» by the March 1074 Denver Coufenwe on roiisuiher Protection 
in Poatsecondary Education. 

Information about the elijribility or ineligibility of a school for 
various Federal and State proprahis, FTC cease and desist orders, 
restrictions ini|)osed by courts or State officials, and accrediting agency 
actions should be more fully and widely exchanged. At preset, the 
Office of Fklucation is not systematically informed about the actions 
of State licensing or veterans approving agencies, and one accrediting 
agency may not know how another has acted. An infonnation exchange 
among State and Federal agencies should be establislied, operated, 
|)erha|)s by the Education rommission of the States and the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education. A comparable exchange among 
private accrediting apencies mild usefully be initiated by the new 
Council on Postsecondary Accrediting, 

The exclusive reliance which the law now places upon accreditation 
as the only means by which proprietary schools can beconie eligible 
for insured student loans should be modified and an alternative means 
of eligibility provided for useful but unaccredited schools. The agen- 
cies accreiliting proprietary scliools now exercise a mono|x)Iistic con- 
trol over access to this im|>ortant program. Tliat is intrinsically un- 
fair, denying good unaccre<tired schools the right to public benefits 
and offering them no alternative way — such as unaccredited colleges 
are offered — to ({ualify for insure<l loans. It rwluces the independence 
of accrediting agencies by making them de facfo agents of the Gov- 
ernment and rwliices the ability of the Government to protect the 
public against educational fraud. Once an accrediting agency has been 
recognized by the Commissioner of E<lucatioii and its schools h&vv 
thereby l)een rendered eligible for Fe<leral programs, the Govern- 
ment and the agei» y are linked in an uncomfortable, dangerous bond* 
siee. The agencv run no longer acrnnlit solely in U'tius of its educa- 
tional and business s.andanis, because the money which flows from 
accreditation is too imi>ortant to Ix* ignored. Anil the Commissioner 
has never withdraw^n recognition from an accrediting agencj% no 
matter how slovenly its ^)erformance, becau.se he has no alternative 
means to maintain the eligibility of worthy schools. 

Regardless of how schools are rendcre<l eligible for Federal pro- 
grams — by accreditation. State approval, or a third procedure sucn as 
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approval by a special private a^rencv rroated for this purpose — it is 
foolhardy for a Governinei)t u^fency to rely «?olely upon accreditation 
to render a school eli/jible or to withdraw its eligibility. No matter 
how admirable and effective an accrediting apency may be, its pur- 
poses and interest^ differ from those of the Government. Relyinjr upon 
accrediting a^rencies to enforce Government policies is an abdication 
of the Government's direct responsibility to protect the public inteiTSt., 
If misleading advertising serves to exploit students, it should be made 
grounds for suspending a school's eligibility. 

That need not be done through direct Federal intervention, which 
would be inordinatelv difficult to manage, but it could be done through 
the State agencies that have the responsibility for monitoring this. 

If tuition refunds protect a student's rights and the public's funds, 
they should become a condition of eligibility: and if schools violate 
the objectives of a Governnieut program, they should be disqualified 
from participating in it. 

We have the problem of getting the school in, but we also have the 
problem of getting the school out. For 2 years now, the Office of Edu- 
cation has had power which it requested under the 1972 education 
amendments to remove some of these rotten apples. It has not even 
issued regulations to iinplement this powen/When the OE representa- 
tives appear here in a few days, I would ho interested to learn how it 
is that for 2 vears they have l)een unable to do anything alxjut a power 
which they themselves have requested, 

Tnexplicablv, the Office of Fducation has failed to expel delinquent 
schools from the insured loan prograu). which has become a moniimtrnt 
to administrative immobility, 

I»an insurance should be provided to protect students in event of 
school bankruptcy or fraud. At present, the insured student loan pro- 
gram protects the banks and lending institutions but not the students. 

The interests of students are best defined and served by students 
themselves, A vigorous student arm of an independent consumer pro- 
tection agency would provide a useful counterweight to the heavy in- 
fluence of educational aduu'nistratoi-s upon Government policy. 

The licensing, regulation, and inspection of proprietary- schools 
should l)e streuirthened ; Texas and Ohio afford examples of the direc- 
tion in which other States should move. 

An expanded program of high school counselinir would also be help- 
ful. I believe this has been mentioned by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion witnesses. The Veterans' ,\dministratiou has provided expanded 
counseling services and now requires couuF^eliu*!^ before enrollment in 
correspondence courses. Similar counsel in <r might b<» required for stu- 
dents proposing to attend schools with hiirh dropout and default rates. 

In conclusion:. Students have re<'eived vast sums— over J^25 billion 
in the last 10 vears — from Federal programs to help finance their edu- 
cation. But this aid has not l)een accompanied bv adequate information 
to help them choose schools wisely or by adequate measures to protect 
them, insofar as possible, from wasting their time and money. Meas- 
ures that should help to achieve these goals have been suggested. 

Thank you ^-erv* much. 

Mr., Hicks. Thank von. Dr, Orlans. 

We will now hear from Dr. George E. Amst^in, 
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STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PROFESSIONS 
DEVELOFHENT 

Dr. Aknsteix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, for invitin^r lue to testify during these hearings on problems 
and lenieihes in proprietary e<lu<'ation. My vie^ s are my own and 
shoukl not bo attributed to my employee, past or present, even though 
much of the infornuition presented here was collected during the pe- 
riod when I was a participant in the Rrookings/NAPA Stndy on 
**Private Accreditation and Public Kligibility" which is scheduled to 
b(> transmitted to the U.S. Office of Education in final form in a matter 
of weeks. The senior author, Harold Orlans, is also scheduled to testify 
today.. 

I heed to acknowledge the help I have received from several mem- 
Ikm'noii the Federal Interngeiu y Coniniittee on Kducntion aiul its Snb- 
* coninuttiv on Consmncr Protection. Th^^ir delil)enitions will lead to 

continuing changes aiul improvements in several agencies. 

lintluM' than to di.MMivs or ilo.scnlK* the variety of pivsent systems, I 
want to f(X'tis oii .^ome malfunctions in the system of licensing, ap- 
l»ro\nL iUM UMlitation, aiul eli<:ihility in the ])ropri(»tnry sector of edu- 
cation. In aii fairncNs, I nuist add that some of the same defects also 
o<M*ur in thr i>uftli(' and noiqnolit set'iois. but since the pix»seut hear- 
ings deal with the proprietary sector, and since the financial incentives 
tend to aggravate the problem in proprietary schools, that's where my 
remarks arc aimed. 

\yhat we would like to achieve, I assume, is an educational system 
which encourages diversity, operates honestly and effectively, and is 
reaM)nal)ly siini)le to adir.itiister. We also want to avoid liattalions of 
inspcctoi-^ as well as Federal (;oiitrol of education — which is prohibited 
in most of our education laws in the first place. 

The ])i eMMit system is not woiking, even though some States have 
Ikmmi reasonably strong and ett'ective. The causes for the defects can be 
identified : 

(1) l^\CK OF DISCLOSURE 

Scliools ^jive out incomplete information, make sweeping claims, talk 
about loans as if everybody could qualify for one, fail to disclose drop- 
out rates, have refund policies which work against students, and there 

4 are docnimented cases where schools do not observe their own policies. 

S hools need not disclose whether they are on probation, whether their 
accreditation or approval has been revoked or limited. Furthermore, 
the kck of disclosure means the student cannot defend himself, since 

t he does not have access to the information. 

Since the Federal Trade Commission is scheduled to testify this 
morning, since I have seen their working papers on full disclosure 
which point in the right direction, I merely note the need for common 
standanN and the general desirability of 'full disclosure so that stu- 
dents ciui inform tlMMUN^Ives. aiMi so that those who [)i*ovi(|e advice, the 
high schoid coniis(dors, the veterans' advisers, and the staff of the State 
emph>>m(Mil s(.rvi(•c^. foi" example, can also have a(vesh to data which 
inform rather than obscure the truth. 

41-255—74 5 
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{2t l.MH OV KKlTinNK LAWS 

State liceiisiu;: laws varv fioin mmo to weak to st ion jr. It is easy 
to ilonioustiato that thov :iro not xvoikiu- horauso if thov >v(mv n>oi 
insr, ana if thov ^^v^v oiTortivi'ly cnfoivod, thou would havo no 
ulmvi'S Ixvansc ovorv oir<>uclin- srhool uouhl in. out of husnuss oithci 
ponnuuciitly or tiMuporariiy, hy luiviu^^ its Stato Iutuso revoked oi* 

"'"rrpSt'it auotlhM' wav; the Ciovoi uor of ovoi y State has appointo<l 
a State appprovinir aircurv whi<'h approvi'S courses for veterans Ik^ik- 
If the State lireusinji laws were etTeetive, there wouhl l>e no need 
for a separate ai>proval system for veterans IxMielits iHrauso the State 
lirensinir laws uonhl taki' care of the matter. In some of the stronp;r 
States— New York and (^iliforuia are examples-~the same stall in 
fact porfoi ins lH)th ftmetions thus aehieviujr economies of stalling, aiul 
i\v Uxcto operatiuir its State licensiiiir statf with a Fe<leral suhsidv 
pn)vi(led hy the Federal Veterans' Administration to pay for tlu» 
ap(U(>\ al for \eterans. 

Here 1 inijrht e.vi)hiiii whv iny statement says ( aliforiua h an e\- 
Miuplo of a stioni: law, aml'two Con^Messnieu lia\e j\ist testilied that 
Cahfornin has lU'fects. ^ , , i 

Califmiiia hiws. achninistered hv the hureau of school approvals are 
reallv quite eirectixe. Th(»re is, however, a laiTre loophole ih the liijrher 
<'duration law coverimr the dejrree irraiitinrr institutions, where one 
type of «cli<K)l is ellectivelv exempt from licensiiiL'. That is how a 
\*<Matlonal scho(d elexated itself into the hijrher e<iucatioii s<M'tor, and 
that is whv it was ahle to jret awav with some of the thinirs it did. 

Mr, Hicks. Are ycui talkiinjr ahoiit the West (\)ast Trade Schools, or 
Kixerside rnivcrsity ^ ^ , 

I)r Aknsti'.in. Kiveihide rniver^ity, which nasstMl itself as if it 
were fully acrr<'dit<'d hy \ irtiie of its vocational technical aecredita- 

***Mi\ LrMAN. Is Riverside a profit or nonprofit institution? 

i)i\ AR\.s'n:ix. It is nonprofit. However, this nominal stains of non- 
pi olit leaves some <iiiestioiis unanswered. 

ra) KUK OK coonm NATION* 

Thisprohlem <'\lst< at two levels: Federal a^'cm'ies jro their separate 
wavs. witli vcrv little liaison hetwecii (liffen'iit proorrjnns m) that one 
iVH^nry inav he alerte<l to soniethin;]: wr(m^^ while another tiL^ency 
<loes liot know w hat its collea^Mies know. The VA for examph', operates 
itsowii system under <uie set of laws and in cooperation with the States, 
while the Ollice of Kduei.tion operates its own elijrihility system under 
a (iiH'eivnt set of law.*. Tlieiv is a tie hetween the two systems, hut it is 
vcrv weak and is uschI only minimally. At the State level, tlic prohiein 
is similar. When Florithi' enacted its U>71 licensin^r law for collejres 
and iiiiiver>ities, to overcome its former reputation — well deserved — 
lis a haven for diploma mills, some of the de^^ree mills chose to leave 
the State uiul set up somewhere ols(». Wayne Freel)ei;T of the Florida 
Hoard of Independent Collejres and ruiversities told the participants 
in the National Conference on Cousnnier Protection in Postsecomlary 
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KilucatKni alH»ut this hist Maivh aiul wvjxi'd t\mu to snTaiigfo for a pool- 
in^r of iiifoiinntion. 

A ditiViH'iit cxaini^lc <ioriv(s from the cirootivo lirciisinp hiw.s in \o>v 
lork Stato whoiv. a^ rohliiiir to one ollicial, a <roodlv nuiulnM* of oov^ 
H's|u»iuUmi(i- schools ha\o h'ft iind sot up .shop iu Illinois wliore tlu\r 
liiul thf ictriihitoiy cliniatc luovv con^ronial. Sinro homo stiulv schools 
nm itiuNo thou- Ikki* moro roiulily than otinT x hools, ami since they 
aiv thi' Mihj»T( (»f a ilispmportioiiato mimkn- of oomphiints. the varia* 
tion> ii{ Stato law- and their une\on enforeement are temptinir. 



( \ > LACK or ia:sK.\i:rii 



N(»t onou^rli known ahont tho operations (»f tho varions svstems 
iKMMiMiiir. approval, arnvditatioiu and how thov work I ha\V heeii 

n parth ipant in two nvont >tndios and thev ha\o porsuaded mo that 
noi^l a n,a,or vWovt to dovolop ovahiations, resoan h and develop- 

nu'nr in thi> wliolo area:' ^ 
•iNivato^ Arcrodifation ami ]>ii})|ii^ Kliuibilitv" hv Harold Orlans 

and lu> M»l ra-no. at tlu« Hrookinirs InMitntion^and now at tho NV 

tmnal Ayadtniy iov J>nhlie Administrati(m^was fumknl hv the T.S. 

i)i\rv ol I'.dnralion and is now hoin^r dmilated in draft form for 

oritn-al iv\ icw . 

Tl!M'*'<'''/''n'M' "V-^'f;'"?: /'^ Votorans:; A (^.^ll»!,•ati^v Shulv „f 
lliMM- (..I, J{il > i.v t „. KdiK utioiinl 'Icstmt' Soi vico. w:is in:iiRiat«l 

><-u:iti- \cf. i;m< Anniiv Coiiiiiiittccs. ScptciiiluT i:)7:5 

"I"')'- ='f-;»'"'i:» of pm-rains U, \w cvMlimtod. of data to l.o 
e.N. n.iu...| l..r t heir icl(.vati,-o. of i).,li. v-(,ri(Mit(..i n'svaivh wl.idi n.-cds 

I{.-Y.i!.i..c„.ia*ti..ns. Implicit j,, this oxnniiiiatioii „f tlic slu.rt.-oiiiin.rs 
a M t»Kir rnus > a.v . (..tain ivcoii.iiu.,Kiati()iis « liidi 1 no^v would like 
i<> laaKf explicit . 

A. ITir, DISfLOSlIti; 

Willi., we . an d. v. lup a cluvklist of items which oa- h s<-hoo! >houl(l 
diN-loH ,p,ol,:,My annually. also need evaluation <.f these items ami 
res..;,,, ii whi'tlvv an improved li.-t eau he ^rone.ated so that the iiifor- 
nia!i..n uili In. inore nieanin-rful. It mav turn out that <ln)p<uit rates 
an- -m. not j ali.l indi.-ators as to the (inality of a school. In slioit : 
\\r ,u!l di.-. IoMiie. and wc need to monitor liow it works so we 

Cilll llllpl()\ c It. 

n. ACCOlXT.Mill.IT" 

AVhile tlieie is i h talk ahont accountahilitv in eihication twlav, 

tilt':!' pot eiioiiirh performance. 

The witiie<'-e>> earlier referred to tho need for hondiii"-. T am sitc- 
pe-tm^r a dilleient \ei>ion: in addition to licen.-inir of sdiooK- we 
oiijrlit to have ^ome lorin of certification of proprietarv school adniiii- 
isti:itoi-«. 1 -iia hiN inated: puhlie .school administrators mn-t have :» 
Mate ;~ue« I administrative credential, oven thoii^Hi tliev are acr<.unt- 
able to the hoard of education, but private school operator.^ do not ' 
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nml an iiulnHlual ( iv(lonti:il or liroiiso. and do not liave a puMic 
Umd to wliii'li lie is a('(*ountab!<v Ho is the (>\vium\ IIo is arrouiitable 
oiilv to hiiiisOf or ho is a mana^ror arcoimtablo only to his Ik)SS. 

Sluiiv «'oriH)ratioiis inanajrod to take advautajre of dehl)erato bank- 
ruptcv*; the same people, or a mixtuiv of soiae of the same people have 
then iiieorporated themselves and started all over a<raiii as if they had 
a eleuii slate. . . 

If there were individual lioonsinji, then a condition ot the applica- 
tion could 1h» a disclosure of all pivvioiis licens<»s held, all piwious 
probations, wariiinp?, and c(»ase and desist orders, and other inforina- 
lion alon«r this line. I am not sayinjr that tliis kind of disclosuiv should 
W inunedatelv di*i(|nalif vinjr. I am sayin<r they should 1k» made to 
dij?close it. I am suL'<restiiiL' that thest^ 1h> State licenses, with some ex- 
chanire of informaticai bet\vi»en the States, l>etween the accrediting 
n^'encies. U^tweeii the al)proval l)odies and al! of the parties concerned. 

""Mr. Wydiju. !)(H'tor, I am sure it is easy to jret a strawiuan to act 
a- a licensee; that tvpe of dod^re i^ not the hardest thin<r to arranpe. 
lb- would be n ciuired to be an iiuliviilual. and sonu'lvody couhl jro out 
and find <« lU' w il^iuL' strawman to «ro in and act in his place. It is not 
thiit bani to ih). (piite frankly. , ,, . ,, u ^ * 

I)r VuNsT! IN. What I am advo<\itmii here may well fall short ot 
le ditv'. 1 know of onl V one State that licenses private school operatoi^ 
individuals, and tluit is \ew York State. ^TayW you ou<rht to ask 
one of their witnesses to explain the system ui ^rreater detad, but what 
it amounts to is that wluK^ver operates the school jrets a temporary 
lin-iis*^ on condition that he take a course in the operation of a pro- 
pri(»tarv .school, and then he irets a rejrular Heenfe. 

Tliere is a measiue of individual responsibility and accountalulity 
here, and I think it is well uorth tryin«r. on a much wider basis. It is, 
however verv diHicult for a Federal law (ami we are presumably ta I k- 
in<r alM)iit Fed(u*al lejrislation) to direct the States to do this. 

Here I merely su«r«Test that to the extent that we have a jrreat variety 
of Federal pnxrrams in which participation is deemed biorhly desirable 
by the scli()ols. theiv is an incentive which could be used to encourage 
tile States to move in this direction. , , . * i -^^^ 

I could suggest it is something \ye ought to look into, and consider 
asa uioansofVhievingaccomitahility. it,„.o«.« 

V major nioNe toward l)etter licensuig laws and accountability came 
under the ae«ris of the educaticm commission of the States which con- 
vened a task'force in 1972. delivered a model State licensing law m 
107:^. and sponsoivd the first National Conference on f',^"^"";^^!;!^^^^^: 
tiou in Postsecoiidarv Education, in Denver in March 1074. In all of 
these etToits it enjoyed modest finaneial suppoil by the federal Inter- 
a«'(Micy Coiumittee 1)11 Kducation. The Denver conference was in addi- 
tion sponsored bv six interested Federal agencies r 

Department of Defensi^, because some veterans beiietits can now be 
used hv active personnel: ^ . j i. 

\VteVans Administration, becaii.sc* it operates the largest student 

financial aid program: , ^ . ^ ^^i t * • \ i« 

Hureaii of Imliaii Affairs (in the Departiiieiit of the Interior), be- 
cause it operates educational programs for Indians; 
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Donjulnicnt of Lal»wr. Ikm*51uso of its rolo in manpower training 
ai'tiviCios ami apprenticeship jnojrranis: 

U.S. Offiee of EdiKation, because of its pivotal rolo throujrli the 
AecreditJition and Institutional Kli^nhilitv Stall' (and other pro- 
grams ) : and 

Ifealtli Resources Adnnnistrat ion in th<' Deparhnent of Health, 
Kdiieation. and Welfai'e., 

That same Denver conference al.so hroiijxlit out, once apnn, I hat 
sonic corner-cnltin<r opcratoi^s escape aeconntahility hv the sinipK» de- 
vice of leavin*: one State and setting np shop in another, and sometimes 
hy forminjLT a new corporation, with the same or simihir ollicer.s. Thei*e 
are remedies a\aihd)h» at Iea<t on the hiw hooks becanst* each State 
approvin<r airency. op<»ratin^ in cooperation with the Veterans' Ad- 
miMi>tratioM. nmst satisfy itstdf that; 

(IJ) The institutions a<hninistrators, directors, owners, and in- 
stnict(»r< are of <rood reputation and character * ♦ ♦ (t'hapter 150, 
I'nite*! Stati'S ('od<'. >ecti(m ITTti). 

As thin<;s stand now. this is not always easy to ascertain. State A 
may mt inform State I^. State agency V may know somethin<; not 
known to State a<rency I). an<l the Federal fik's may contain some- 
tliinir of interest to the State approvin^^ a^^ency, if only it knew where 
to ask and how to <r(»t it., 

1 can think of t wo ways of overcoming; this kind of defect : 

Make the applic ant for iip])roval — administrators, instnictors. and 
owners — comply with criterion 12. cited ahove. by submitting: certi- 
fication that tiiey are of <roo<l character, that they liave no convictions 
or other blemishes on their record (except as disclosed in the applica- 
tion) then put a penahy on the ajiidication for false or misleading 
disclosure. 

Or. initiate sonie kind of an individual credentialinpf or certification 
system. Jnst as teachers in public schools nmst have teachin<r creden- 
tials (and aihninistrators in most States are equally i-equired to have 
admitiistrative credentials), so profirietary faculty, staff, and atbnin- 
istrators. con Id be credent i a hnl, with siiitable provisions for 
revocations. 

Equally important* all forms of licensinjr. approval and accredita- 
tion MH)uld have limited duration: I su<rirc^'t annual expiration and 
renewal. Many d(»fects to<Iay occiir l)ecanse licenses run for 5 or 10 
years* sometimes in perpetuity, and it takes a major le^al effort to 
terminate them. T think thev shoidd expire periodically, with the 
burden of pr^of restin<r the apj)lieant that he is qualified for re- 
newal or extension. 

The idea i^ to make tlie adniinistratoi*s of the school accountable to 
a |)id>lic body as to the quality of their performance, both in their 
corporate* capacity and as individuals. 



Since T luul a hand in the formnhition of the reconmiendation of tho 
Denver conference, it is not surprising that I endorse the recom- 
mendation : 
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That the Kiliu atioii Commission of the StjUos soi vc as a catalyst for 
the <levclot)ino!it of a cloarinijhoiiso of infomiutioiK wliich in otioct 
wonhl Ik* a data hank of information on all postsocondarv education 
projrrani?. Sncli a data I)ank *vonld enahle students, ])rosiiective stu- 
tlenis t()un>el(n> an<I otiiei- consumers of |)o?;tsecondarv education 
S4»r\ itT<« to make informed jnd^nnentK re*rardin«r selec tion of institn- 
tion*-' and or the pn»<rnmis tliat would I)e res])onsive to tlieir needs. 

llhi*<tr:Jti\e of surli data would I>o mniirenients of admission, cost of 
attendaiKv, refund policies, transferahility of credit, ac^ lal jol) place- 
ment and other n<^i<ta!H'e availaldc to prradnates or tliose who attend 
such fuo<rriims. ( AVIiilc it is recocrnized tluit a preat deal of this infor- 
mation exist tlicn* (1(m^«5 not exist a comprehensive simrlo source of 
tln> information M >T< ]uatirall v eolleeted and updated for all of |>ost- 
se.-on«l:n v education.. It is in this context tliat the recommendation is 
olfereil.) 

FKOKnAI. HOf.KS 

T linve left to tlje last the ]>asic question as to wliat the PVxleril role 
slinuld he, ju<t a-^ I liave left unanswered as to who is to ca rv ojit 
the variou-^ ret oinmcndatiou^ I liave listed. 

I. iMn:ovK ITS OWN' ixTKKXAf. svsrr.MS 

Spct ificidly. tlic <jri»aranteed student loan projrram now sutTers 
from a defect wliich is structural: Instead of the adversary .'situation 
wliich normally cxi^t^ hetween horrower and lender, tlie propnim has 
inje< t»Ml a piarantec fenture and an interest subsidy which encoura^jes 
some borrowers and lenders to join forces to the detriment of the Fed- 
oral a*rency. 

Similarly, the V.V now pays 00 ])ercent of home study tuition. This 
mean*^ that some veteKins or active military pei-somiel sijrn up for a 
rour'^e on liow to become a TV repainnan, wlien their real purpose is 
to at onirc the color television set which is provided for practice and 
assembly as jiart of the course. 

These two example* are meant to illustrate how the structural de- 
fects encourape misuse* and the need to improve systemic weakness, 

2. ( iM»i:niNATT:. skpakatk FFDrn\L rnoiuuMs 

It i'ertai!)Iy is apjuopriate for (liferent Federal agencies to have 
ditl'iTent criteria a^ to eli<ribility. I'he Department of Transportation, 
for example, ha"^ a profrram whieh srives research «:i*ants otdv to 
ncci>'dit(Ml imi\er*«itie<. while the National Science Foundation disre- 
«riirds Mccreditation., l^ut different a«rencies often would like to know 
whether a scluwd has Io«t its State license or had its voluntary accredi- 
tation irvoked, o!* that the Veterans' Administration withdrew ap- 
proval for veterans benefit^. There is now no mechanism to elTect 
this kind of pooling information. 

The question earlier to the Federal Trade Commission was whether 
they refer complaints to the Veterans' Administration, and the Ofli<e 
of Education. The (piestion illustrates that your committee is aware 
of the lack of coordination. 
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Federal {mnh siniply (^ould mid should l)o made available for evalu- 
ation of this outiiv area, so that a l>etter system can be dosipued, l)etter 
iudicators of qualitv can be uiouitorod and possibly substituted, and 
Miuilarly, Federal funds could be uuide available to provide technical 
assistance to the States. , , -r j ^ f ^ 

I aiii not advocating; uniform standards; I am advocating access to 
iutoriiiatiou wluili luav influence decisions by ajrencies oi>cratins 
uccordin^^ to their own stanilards and iv^rulations. Ihey cannot recon- 
Mder or stop certain supi>ort pro^nanis if they do not know that some 
other Federal, State, or private agency has become suthcicntly con- 
cerned to put a stop to its own form of approval or eligibility. 

3. r>TABIJSII A CLKAIMNdllorSE OF INFOllMATlOX 

:^Iv own preference is for tlu» clciiringhouse to l)c federally funded 
but operated bv a iionprotit organization like the Education Com- 
mi>^ion of the 'States. The iinportaut thing is to get it establishe(l 
under reputable auspices, with visibility so tlnit users and potential 
UMTS can thid it. mid with support from as many of the Federal agiMi- 
ca-s as possible. If the Federal sponsors can agree on a Im^atiou within 
the Federal (ioverninent, then this also may be an elfectivc solution. 

A,: KSTAUI.ISII A ( KVTKU n)R UKSKAUCII, nKVKU)l»Mi:NT, AM) F.VALrATlOV 

Again, tliis could be done by contnietiug with a suitnble org^u^y.i- 
tionror by setting up a special center on its own with the explicit 
ini>>ion of mouit(»iiug the performance of the various .systems, of 
meiisuriiig the etlectiv(Mu^s of indicators of quality, of generating a 
i-eries of informed rceonnneii(l:iti(,!«s to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment on how to safeguard ami improve the integrity of educational 
institutions. 

r>.; r^lAIUJsil A iKCllNIfAI. ASSISTANCK IN>T1TI"1T: 

Whether this U combined with the clearinghouse on information or 
U separate, there clearly should he an orgjniization whose task it is 
to hell) State regulatory authorities do a In^tter job. by organizing 
workshops where State otllcials— and private accrediting agencies as 
well— can compare r.otes as to what works and what docs not work, 
w liere they can develop uew tecliniipies, can develop l>etter forms of 
connuuuication and coordination, develop instruments to measure the 
lK»rfoiinauce of m iio(»1s and the like. Further, the institute should be 
in position to develop training programs to assist those States — and 
private bodies— which .seek assistance, to provide technical informa- 
tion, answer incjuiries, and generally enhance coordination and collab- 
oration across State lines, or even' internationally — as shown by the 
pei-sistent prol)lein of diploma mills which mislead* many foreigners. 

C. nXCorUAGE CIlANfJE TO A SYSTEM OF TIME-LIMrFED EIJGmiLlOT 

Just as we urge States to issue licenses good for only a single y;ear, 
subject to renewal, so Federal agencies ought to decide on eligibility 
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for participation in Fcdoral projrranison an ai:n«aliy renowal)I(» basis. 
What \vo need to do is to t persuade schools that renewal is a privilogo, 
not a riirht, that as part of tho nniowal application they may bi» askecl 
to dis^dose specitied data as to past jwif'^i-nuuices; iu short' that they 
must j(ive an account of th<»ir work, and nuist do so for the public 
moi-d. 

Federal a^»neies can help the States in petting this concept across 
if they hniit the period of eligibility. 

In summary, responsibility traditionally has re,«5ted with the States 
TThich, in turn, have partially relied on private voluntary accredita- 
tion. Federal agencies also have relied on these two systems but have 
not done very much to strengthen them, to further them, or to in- 
novate. 

This they should now do thmugh three approaches — a clearing- 
hoiise of iniFormation, an R. 1>. ctMiter, and a technical assistance and 
training institute. They need to do this jointly, if possible, and the 
Federal Interagency Coinmittee of Education—FICE— is an existing 
nierluiiiisni for coordination, leadership, and financial support. 

As for the States and private bodies, they cmglit to think about 
limitiiior the period of a license or accreditation to a sinirle year, with 
tho l>urden of proof for renewal placed on the applicant, rather than 
revocation or probation having to l)c justified by the approval agency. 

Furtlier. and this is probably the most radical recomineiulation in 
my testimony, we nce(! to find an effective means for lioldincr in- 
dividual school administrators accountable for their own actions, 
rather than to revoke or limit a corporate body like a school, ^fy rec- 
ommendation for (h)ing this is to have the States issue individual 
credentials — 1icen«;es — to the administrators of private, profit -^Jeeking 
school«5. iust ti^ many States now credential public school administra"^ 
tors. Federal agencies certainly can provide incentives for stinuilatinjr 
a movement toward this kind of individual certification, even though 
the certification will l)e awarded by the States, Federal agencies can 
make cliLnbility for their programs contingent on tlie holding of ad- 
ministrative credentials, for example, and they can provide funding 
for intei'state coopemtive activities de«!igned to develop workable and 
efficacious credentialing standards. The VA standards enacted by 
ConorresR, now require adherence to fire and safety laws, just to cite an 
cxamyile of Federal criteria, enforced through the States— 38 United 
States Code iTTfifJ^). This very provision, in fact, could be inter- 
pMed to encompass certification. 

Above all, existing Fcdi^r:^] laws coverincr veterans benefits and the 
various profirram«; covered by the work of the Accreditation and Tn- 
stitutional^Kliffibility StafT of the F.S. Office of Education all specify 
that the F.S. romniissioner of Education shall publish a M of na- 
tionally recogni7,ed accrediting agencies and associations "which he 
determines to l)e reliable aiithoritv a«5 to the nualitv of training offered 
by an educational institution * * U.S.C. I77r>fa)). 

It is difficult to determine quality; it ic; doublv difficult in a context 
of prohibitions; affain«5t Federal control: but it is worth a more deter- 
mined effort than we have been making. 

For the n^cord. two related articles should be cited here; 
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Ani-toiiu (uortrr. 1)., Aiiyoiio?'* (diploma mills), AiiKMicnn 
K<lu<*uti(uu,lnly I'JTI. 

Ani^tiMii, (Ti oriro. ••Had Applos in Acadouio/* schoduKMl for puhli- 
catini! in AuMTicai! KiliK'atioiK Autru^t-SoptlM!!U'^ !!>7K; 

1 would su}r;r»*?5t iliut the laws :nv on tlio hooks, that the Con^rross 

llUseUfK'UMl SOnh» of tlKMU. 

In t\\v l asi* of the VetiMan^* AdnMui-^tratioii, the Siato a[)pi-o\ ifijr 
au:t*»^*y, afroidinjr to section 177r». chapter of the Tiiitcd States 
Cnde. shall incjiiiiv a^ to whether the institutions administrators or 
direetni*s, owners, and in>trnetors are of «rood reputation and eharaeler. 

<)hviou>ly. soinehody h:i<; imt heen a^kin^r -^oine of tho'^e questions. 
Thi< i*^ one of 11 niteria stipulaieil in chapter 'Mk and the 11th eri- 
terion ise\(Mi hroader heeause it >a\s the State approviu<^ ajrency nuiv 
add ^ueh (fflier item- as it deems niressnry. 

That i-^ not exact <piotati(Mi. hut that is \Nhat the Om^r.v-s in- 
teiidcil the States to <lo. Mo>t States are not exerci.sin*; their authority 
a^ well as they ^hoidd, :ind niayln' the Ke(hMal Government shonh! lend 
a helpintr liand through lii.ancial assistaiioe, technical assistance, and 
similai" iie\ ices. 

rimiik V(»n. Mr. Chairman. 

.MrJIn* Ks.Mr. Tritchanlf 

Mr. l*inT( iiMn). What is your er^timate of the so-calle<l 10.000 pro- 

|)rie^iry M-hools if you put in fuiu and touj^h staiuhirds? What would 
»e \oui* i)i»rcentaire that yaw think would fall away? 
We use the one that ^aid 10 percent ? 

Dr.. OfnaNs. I iTJive the figure wliioli was not mine, but 1ms been 
^iven to ns. to 10 pi^nvnt. 

^!r.^ l*in'r( nAru). What is your estimate? 

Dr. Oin.ws. I think 10 percent is a reasonable estimate. The matter 
could he determined better by a study which would look at the adver- 
tisements of a sample of 500 schools and, pet a few people to look at 
th(»in» and to rate which are acceptable, which look |)hony, and wliich 
area<lo\\nripht breach of accredit in jra^jenry standards. 

I have no other basis than the estimate that has l)een piven to me by 
spokesmen for affenoies that have no wish to run down their own 
nienilM^rs. and their own profession. 

Mr. PRiTniAK!). That would In? the higher ? 

I)r, Okuxns. That is their high estimate, but I thought a high esti- 
mate was a prudent one to take here. 

Zero was the low — tluM'e was nothing wrong anywhere. 

Mr. PR!Tc*i!Am>. Yon have a numl)er of problems. You have in .some 
cases absolute frau<l. In many cas(»s, yon just have a lark of talent, a 
lack of ex|)ertise, a lark of money, and a lack of background tooi>erate; 
some may \ye operating at 80 percent, and know that they should Ik* 
doing b<»tter, and feel that when they get their finances in slnjpe, they 
will do better. 

Dr., Oki.avs. I think there are two problems, there is the problem of 
the small businessman, and to give him the InMiefit of the doubt, many 
of the errors he nnikes. maybe simply reflect incompetence rather than 
any malieionsness. 

i am lc?s inclined to give the big businessman with plenty of re- 
sou; ccs the benefit of that iloubt. 

er|c 



Mr. pRiTCH vRn. I jirathor that yon fool the real thrust of cnforcemoiit 
hastoooinooiit of the States, is that ripht ? 

Dr. Origans, It has to come lopally. They arc the authorized agency 
to Hrense and remove tlie license of these schools. 

Without that authority, the schools cannot function, so that there is 
no question that the States are primarily responsible, but, as (ieor*r<' 
Arnstein said, there is a jrood deal more the Feileral a^rcncies can do to 
help them. The Feileral ajzencies certainly have primary responsibility 
for administerinjr the programs under ilic statutes that the Congress 
has authorised, and some Federal agencies have been extraordinarily 
lax. \ot to pick on the VA, which has its own problems, I would 
name two; 

I would name the OIRce of E<hication s failure to remove schoolsthat 
are plainly derelict; aiul tlie second example is the Social Security 
Administration, which has handle<i our money in increasing volume, 
$60() million or something like that going to student beneficiaries, not 
all by any means proprietary schools, but if the distribution is like 
that of tlie VA , there nmst l)e a substantial number of them. 

We know almost nothing about what happens to thc^ students: 
there is not even information about the numbers in different kinds of 
schools. I regard that as negligence. 

Mr. pRiTcii \H\u I think you sai<l, and I remf^mlKr the great numWr 
of schools that were closed up or done away with right after World 
War IL in the VA. We had them all over. 

There were ,5,<X)0 s<'hools that were < lose<l up, an<l is that becati^^e 
thev were more a!:gn»s«;i vo in closing up the schools ( 

How does this take place ? 

Dr. Arvst>.!X. When the GT bill was enacte<l t was a massive eff<»rt 
for which neither the Federal (xovernment, iior the States, nor the' 
schools were prepared. When you have that mii<h money, millions 
of veterans collecting ^^•"►.'i a month, plus full tuition an<l l)ooks ami sup- 
plie»i. fe<lerally provided, thrown into the economy, it attracts a lot of, 
shall we say, op|)ortuni^ts. 

They overshadow all of the clean of^erations. T do not want to claim 
that there weie 2,0(X) (,/ileges which were clean an<l res{>ectahle, hut 
the fraud\dent schools ovei-sha<lowe<l the established schools, and that 
is when the alarm went off. 

Twcre was a n^port from the Bureau of the TJudiret, a report from 
the Atlministrator of Vetenins Affairs, there was even a message from 
the Pn'sidciit of the United States on the subject, just to give an idea 
of the dinmnsion of the scainlal, the abust»s, and the concern which 
le<l to ccitain reforms ami changes which nro basically incori>orat<»4| 
in tlie Korean GI bill, IDrri, the Servi< eman s Ueadjilstment Act of 
19.V2., 

In the proces>5, it has become somewhat restrictive, so that the VA 
today is ha«5ieally oppo'^ed to some educational innovations, inad- 
vertently so. The'hyproduct is that thev \\a\o a rule and a regulation 
for everything, lest there be abuse, and that makes it very difficult to 
chancre anything, 

Unfortunately, they have not stopped all of the abuses either. 

Dr. Orlavs. I think the shoi-t answer is thev were closed down hy 
State officials, and the veterans approval agencies. 



Mr.. PmTriiAmi. My Stato \\as tho Stato that went after thorn. I h:u\ 
a friend of inino tliiit ^i>t piano h'ssons inulor tho (il hilU aiul you 
rouhl ^i»t anything ujuler tho (?! bill, hut thoy did rh)sc it up. and 
tho oirendors'iunv art* much luo/o sophisticated, much more clever, and 
it is a nnidi hi^irertU'al. Is that it i 

I )r. Oki.ans, The otrens<» folhm s the re^uhU ions. 

The VA has gradually rehixed somewhat, and the seliools have 
found new ways in whi<*ii they invil not di>olK\v any re^uhitions. If 
thoy are dever. they will always lind a way of disobeying a nM)nd 
re<|uirenient tliat is not yet on the books. 

You liave the new rt»^ulation.s in States like Texas and Ohio and 
FIcii i<la, tliat are presently otfet^tive in improving the situation, but I 
supfMKse \u years from now those States will need new legislation 
apiin. 

Dr. Ahnsitjn. The lO.V) law banned such courses as bartending, 
lH»r<unality develojjnient, but instead, we now have the color TV by 
eorresi>omlenre schools, so what I am suggesting is that as some 
blatant abu>es are eliminated, ingenious oiHjrutors lind new ways of 
exploiting the system. 

Mr. pRrrfiiAW>. In your study, di<l you fmd a i>erson wlio is in this 
ediieational nieket, and we ai-e 'not saying tiiey arc all there, but that 
real eduealional huede shoi» oiK»rators,*do they'kwp jyoppiug up again 
undagJiini 

Pr. Arvstcin. There are certainly sonu* names that recur time and 
tiuuMigain. They nu»ve from oue S(ate to the other. At the risk of being 
.sued for libel, I liave interviewed one of thent at 1' -year intervals 
when he moved from Florida to California. Fortcmately, he did not 
ivnu'iulKT me from the first time. 

Mr. lIirKs. Mr. Luman. 

Mr. Li M.vN. (hie of the things that lias l)eeii pointed out is that the 
Federal (lovernment is very leery ab<jut interfering with the quality 
of (Hlucation. 

Is it |H)ssible that in order to protect the Federal dollar, and the 
feilerally supported student, the Federal (fovernment in deterinin- 
inir eligibility eouhl involve itstdf in the businesslike aspeets of the 
shool: naiuely, advertising, refuiul policy* iHuhaps (he dis^'lonuiv of 
certain information? 

Would you that as falling outside the traditional concern of 
imervention inedueation itself ? 

Dr. ()ia.AN<. I v.ould agree with that. The Federal (lovernment has 
the. tradition of protecting th(» Federal dollar, and I think that is rhe 
U!K>bjectionable nnd natural direction for it to move. 

Dr. \rnstkin'. That law noT exists. That is what is in eliapter J^*' - 
it has lots of explicit provisions; it bans misleading advertising; and 
it even tiiithori/es the VA to make compliance visits. 

The trouble is it is not done well enough. 

Mr. lIiCKs. it doneat alH 

r >i\ .Xrnstkiv. I have l>oen on a VA compliance visit as an observer, 
ami yes, it certainly isl>eing done. 

Mr. LrMAv. Don't we g(»t into the further problem of educational 
compliance i| l>i\ Orlans said pi»rhaps there should be an alternative 
to reliance on a private accrediting body, because you are making com- 
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plianre with its stainlunls uii in<rn*<li<*nt of petting public supjwrt in 
tl'.e fonn of students. 

TIm* atrmlitiii^r aLfonrios do put out standards on advortising, on 
refund ix)liriosJ)ut thcv also judjre the quality of inlucation, 

Xo\\\ if the lM»deral (lovenuueut niu get involved in those business 
aspert.s of the s<*hooK then to that degree it ran ^uhstitute for accredi- 
tation* hut how doe^ it handle the ((uulity of the eUucutioit part of the 
process ? 

Dr. Orlans. In my opinion, the quality of the l)est education has 
fallen very far, and I am talking hen* of the accredited institutions^ 
So I really have very little hope of maintaining sul»stantial quality in 
nil accredited system, let alone »n fiHlerally regulated eligibility, and 
I would agriH* that this is not a job for the novernineiit, 

Ir :ilM»\ealK not n job for the (\)ugiv^>» No (*ongreN^iuan can dai*e 
to admit tl^at a school in his district is not of a quality coiupaiahle to 
that in hiscollea<rue*s district, and it is unfair toask that. 

Mr. LrMAN. l)o we have a partial solutum in that vocational edtica- 
tion ha< a handle on it that acadeiui'j education does not, one that you 
can luensuiv: namely, that vou arc training Muneone suppos4'dly for a 
job. I)o you see this as an alternative to enforcement of accn*ditation, 
to have a schofd demonstrate that a certain percentasre of the students 
were employed in the field in which they were trained ? 

Dr. Oui..\vs. What hap|H»ns when yon have an oil embargo, or a 
recession, or tlie law .schcnds pmduce so many graduates, all of a sudden 
you srhit the market. 

I>r. Anv^TKiN. 1 am reluctant to u«e that as an indicator of quality, 
and I am leery in n»gard to finality, l)ecausi» what may l>e good for one 
student, may ijor be>uitabh» for the other. 

I am concerned al)out the inteffritv, and I think we can do a lot 
more to mal e sure i)eople do not get cheated in any blatant way. 

Some schools have iks refund policies: they do not even observe 
their own refund j)oliciefi. The student is made to take the initiative 
and iHMsist, for example. 

I am far more concerned with that Mian those elusive definitions or 
t lie enforcement of **qiiality** education. 

Mr. Hn*KS. Mr. Oraham ? 

!Vfr. (invnAM. I was just commenting to Mr, Luman, that the 
Rnn^aii of Indian Affairs lia«i eased the problem by giving funds to 
those si'hools that liave successfully tniined students for a particular 
job, and will not give funds to a sc'hool or to a .student to so to a school 
unless tliey are reasonably certain that the student will get a job, 

Mr. I*iiiT(*iiAKi). This opens up all types of problems when you start 
making it more difficult for the school. The school for l)eing judged 
oil that basis, how they accept students, how they accept disadvantaged 
students, and then their mark is goinjr to Ik* rather than just straight 
(*diicatin(r« we have to take those that give us the bi»st chance of 
niakin<r it. 

Of course, what you are really saying. T think you have to recognize 
as lonir as (he <chf)oK are in a bind, and the president of a university, 
or president of a college is Ikmiut jtidged on whether he has anv black 
ink at the l»ottoin of a pairc. and the sr*hool is threatened, whether it is 
a college, or a very iegitiiiiate proprietary school, or whether it is a 
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fly-by-iujfht outlU, tlio ^!v:it pn»ssun» on the porson is to keep the cloom 
oJm'IU It siH-ius to me t\m\ that s*»llin;; to stmidits, ami ^ting j)eoplc 
in the (i(X)r can l>ei'Oiue more imi)ortnnt than tiie pitMliU't, and whet Iter 
it is said so in i>olie\\ or wliethet* it is un nns:ud thing, the pn*ssure 
is there. 

Dr. ( )bmxs. And it keeps tlie unemployment rate down. I think this 
is pait of the national |>oliey in this eoiintry, as well as in (treat 
Britain, to not maintain too strict standards i.nd nMpiinMnents of 
quality, and to hove a widespivad opportunity to enroll in eduoation. 

It hel jw n»diioe tlu» size of the labor forec, 

Mr. I ^KiTt'if.^Ro. I think it is very hard to come i^i with hard and fair 
stanciards and rules, and Siiy this is how we will judge. 
<fO ahead, Mr. Lmimn. 

Mr. ht MAx. Dr. Arn^fein, yon were sj)eaking of (he Vetemns' Ad- 
ininislnition, and said they had rules or repdations, or they wotild \wt 
faced with abuses. Yon cit(»d a major abuse in your testimony, and timt 
is the use of c^orresfyondence iH)ur*es as a way of buying e(|uipment sets 
or tc'levisions. 

What do >ou stH» i\< i) solution te this problem that the Veterans* 
Administration could adopt? 

J>r, Ai;x<i>i\, The Veteran^' Administration, for the approval of 
courM's. pi)\v n-Iic- oii tUv I^tatc appn)\in^ a^rciu ics, and snh^idi/(»s 
them at approximately SIO millitm a yean or reimbni^sesthem for their 
S4'rvi( (»s if you want to put it that way. 

I am somewhat J^urprised that no pait of that $10 million has l>een 
ns4'd for some of the fKH>led and shai^ed activities winch the VA coidd 
easily sjHinsor. for example, the s<»arch as to what te<*hni<(ues work 
ami what techniques do not work. It could pnjvide teeluiical a^'si itam^ 
to State approving agencies. Or the spousorii^g of workshops for 
State ollieials, Tlu»ie are many things t!..it ct)tild In* done with Federal 
fiimls to help the Stat(»< work more effcetivelv and nuire efficiently to 
cof^e with the proldems of interstate migration". We now have a form of 
(ireshain's law where the gvKnl States and the good laws drive otit the 
bad M'hools into an adjoining State, (»r encourage the bad st-liools to 
survive in a different location. 

The law is there, the VA is Sf)endmg the money. I wish they would 
spend Mjme of it for what I call de\ch»purcn<ar ivst»arcli aiul a>sist- 
aiire activities. 

'I*he V A should not Ik* alone in this. I think so»ne of the other Fed- 
eral agencies should participate in tins. I visualize the setting up of 
a third neutral jmrty, a technical a^si^-tance centc rand research center. 
It could l)e (huie imder the an^^pices of the States, thus avoiding Fed- 
eral control on the one li:md. and the |a-c State laws oh tlie other hand* 

Mr. Lr\fAN. One of the {wnnts you nrade earlier ecuicerned one of 
the other agencies. th(» So<'iaI S(»ou'rity Administration. Dr. Arnstein, 
at the Denver <'<mference. was the Soi'ial Si»curity Administration 
rc»pi'es(»nted at all i 

Di\ Anx*«Ti:ix, I caimot speak for the Social Security Admini>tra- 
tion, 01" why they w(»re not thens hut according to tlu» attendance 
ro-ter\ and to the l^est of my knowledge, they were not represented. 

It is one of the ironies, and Dr. Orlans alluded to this in his t(»sti- 
mony, that the Veteran^' A^hnini<tration has a system which doen not 
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work very well, ami I hoy fret hit time and time again for the defects 
of the system. 

The Social Security Administration does nothing except to rely on 
others. It does not know who its beneficiaries are, and it does not get 
attacke<l because it calls no attention to itself. 

Jlr. Lfman. How would you feel about the trade regulations rule on 
the part of the Federal Trade Commission which would require dis- 
closure of certain information as a condition of operating proprietary 
schools! 

Dr. AnxsniiN'. I welcome the general thrust. I welcome the idea. I 
am a little leery of havinor it emWdded in a regulation, when it 
may turn out they are asking for the disclosure of some items which 
may turn out to be less desirable than otiier items to be determined 
in the future. 

An obvious indicator would appear to be dropout rates or retention 
rates. Correspondence schools are known to have dropout rates of 75 
p(»rccnt, and jroing as high as 90 percent. Presumably this means that 
there are overly enthusiastic salesmen, and other incentives to start 
the «)urs(\ but not to linish it. But I can also think of a course like 
the hotel and restaurant school at San Francisco City College many 
years ago, where cooks and bakers and people like that seldom fin- 
ished the cour<(». They were dropouts, because the restaurants were 
so eace^ to hire the kudents, that they never got to complete the 
course. What I am saying is that raw dropout rates may not be as 
mcaninirful and informative as they appear to be at first. 

Mr. Lt nAX. And then of course we have the question of whether 
you should not let the prospective student nuikc that determination 
for himself. 

Dr. Akxsteiv. Kight. 

Mr. LuMAX. What would your react ion be ? 

Dr. Orlaxs. T am in favoKof it, I think there is a problem of apply- 
injx things too brojully where a great deal of paper could be generated, 
iuit alsothere could be too nianv studies. 

AVe know some elementarv points. It would be useful and not onerous 
to puhlioi/e the stories. As a start, let us have that disclosure at the 
very least for tlio^e schools against which there luive becMi a lot of 
coiuplaints, \\here there is some oilicial action by a State or Federal 

This would be a modest l)eginning to require half a dozen pomts to 
be di^rlosed hv several Innulred such schools that have, plainly, special 
])rohl('rns. Xo* doubt they will immediately bring suit for di.^crimina-^ 
torv treatment, and ihat must be takt.n ini'o account before this action 
is |>ur>ued too h\v. 

Yi. . Li M w. I n^^ume it is voluntary, but would not you agree, that 
the Oliio coni])ilation contains a lot of information, as to tlie class size, 
plareinent records i Sometimes the school does not fill it out, but in 
lookinir tliroujrli it. I think most did. 

I)r, ()iJLAX<. This is something that is very useful, and we could 
lierc and study the thing endlessly and never agree on what is 
perfc't, but tlii'^ is useful, this could be done in otlier States. 

Air. Li:m.\x. You spoke of people bringing lawsuits for discrimi- 
natory practice.. You nuide mention aboMt the accrediting agencies 
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U'A\ iiiiT ^ prohK iti of lH'iii*r su»hL iind you propo^^od thiit tlioy somehow 
lHM».\oiupteil aiul protrcti'd finm luu suits. 

I>!'. Oklans. There \uv two ufood lawyers luMv from uccreditin;^ 
:iir^-iK-ies. aiul they know more nhout this than 1. Imt if it were a eondi- 
tiou of eliijril)ility tliat this disi^hwure be ina<le — a roiiditiou of usiuiJC 
MTi-reditatiou to ^et their iiieniher^ iik tliat \ou diM-Ioso, h»t us say, 
pi-ohationary >tatus — would that subject the a«,aMiey to suit if it were 
w i-itteii into hiw ^ That is thtMpu'stioiu 

It seems to me >ome apj)rna('li of this sort, inakiu*:: it a eonditiou 
thut all of tlu» lui'uibers knew wheu thry applied for memlK»rship 
4ir for ii'iiewal, that they iiad to <rive soinethin*: iu order to ij^et a great 
deal, is uot unfair or (iiserimiuatory or unreasonable. 

Mr..Lr:»i\N. We eaii try that next week on tiie witni»s^e<. 

Were Mm also makio*^ a eommenl in relation to arei editin*: in j^eii- 
enil^ 

1 uiiderstooil from ^ome f)f the aeereilitinfi^ a^M)(•iati()ns that there 
ran be a leifal problem when you ilej'ide to lift soiiUMnie's accmhtatiou, 
het-anse you take away his eiuuice to make his livinj^, even where 
1 is a reason to kiek him out. 

Dr. Oklws. Diek Fulton said 1 do not have enouirh reorard to due 
])r(Mvss. There are other eouutries that manure due proeo>s without 
iiitinite ili'lay that we speciali/.e in, ami it seems to nu» a little bit of 
>p(»ed is what is ealleil for lU the net ions of pilvate ui^eneies, aiul also 
of (iovernnu'iit boilies. 

If lawyers were paiil on a time basis — paid more the less time they 
take — they mi*rht i^et done with this due process more (piickly. If they 
wore <i^iven an incentive, tlicy wouhl do it. 

Mr. LrMAx.; Doctor, in }0ur statement you recomnieiuled we estal)- 
lisli some sort of dearinirhouse with perhaps some teclmicul assistance 
fuuetion. 

Have you ever discussed with anyone wliat that mi*rht cost, or do you 
have some proposal, or some kind of ballpark li<rure t 

Dr. AnxsTKix.: I have a })allpark fi*^ure, but it is not very meaninc:- 
fuh because we would have to specify what the scope of the dearing- 
lu)use and particularly tlie technical assistance operation would be.. 

You can hire two consultants and seiul them out, and that is clipaper 
tiian 'ju. but for an otTort like that to be undertakv-n, it would easily 
take between >^U)i) aiul J>r)0(),Ot)0 a year.. When you consider that the 
\'A now spends M'y'i million per year to funtl the State approving 
atrcncies to do the biddin<r of a Federal a^^ency, it strikes me as a fairly 
<r<'0(| and a relatively nioilest investment.. 

Dr. OhlxN"^. I recall a cost of $1:^100, and they had to <ret a special 
rri'ant M-liich they did not have in tlu* normal budiret, to reproduce that 
( )hio volume you have there. Mr. Pritchard. 

Mr. Pkitcuaiu). It would be nice if a student knew how lon<:^ a school 
liad been operating:, that in itself is a measure. 

If T walk in, and I was <roinir to have my son or somebody <j:o to a 
school, the fir-^t tlun«r I would ask, how lon^r ha-, tiiis place iicen 
openitiniri 

Dr. Om.ANS. And the dilfcrcnt names under which it has been 
operating. 
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Mr. PRm-HAm). Kicrlit. I think you nro ri«iht in tliat it is not perfort. 
but I think seven or ei<rlir cnterui would <rive you a pattern or a pic- 
ture, and inayl)e you would say yoii could not make a judgment, or it 
would be unfair to make a jU(f«rinent on any one. hut if vou had seven 
or ei«rht criteria, and you had the whole tinn<r, ^renerally vou would 
hit the mark pretty close. 

Dr. C)m.AXs. And *rive tlie school the freedom to explain these statis- 
tics that appear to do them injury. 

Mr. IFicKS. Mr. Graham ? 

Mr. (iK AiiAM. Do either of you ^ntlenien have an opinion on this 
iMmdintr proposal hv Contrressnien Hell and Pettish 

Dr. Ohl \NS. I think it is useful, hut affain. it is helpini; bi<f busi- 
ness. In fact, in New York, where they had such a law. they recbiced 
the hond that was re<]uired. InM^aiise the very snuill school'that thev 
want(Ml to help could not rai>e the nioiiev. 

Mr, (tiMirAM. Do you share some of our concern about this direct 
lender f )n)vision< in t he law i 

Dr. Okians. Von mean the lendinjr sHiools? 

Ml', (ficMiAM. AVhcre .schools can now lend money diivctlv. 

Dr. Oifi.ANs. I understood that was one area iii which tiie Office 
of Kduj ation people lia<l l)eirun to do sometliinir. and to tiirliten the 
reiriilations. 'rh<'y felt tlu^y hatl authority. For whatever rea.S()n<. tliev 
di«I do M.methinL^ to tiijrhtcn up on tlie direct lender .schools, TTow 
ever, the scliools that were disqualified as direct lendvrs of course re- 
main in the loan profrrani 'lulirci-tly, 

I have hc:n-(l k ^iiL'jrc^ted that one ultimate solution which i^ mi- 
likclv to h'^ houirht hv the Couizvo^s is to chanire the h<^lder-in-(hie-- 
course doofrine. -o that tlie schools could not simply sell paper an<l 
no louirer be rcspoiwil^h^ for iriv^nir honest value, and the student 
who I>:id a ritrhtful r-omi>hnnt conltl ixo to court and he a more (Mjual 
partv in tlic trnn-^u'tum. Rut that raises more (jnc^tions than vou 
miirht want to i:!:et into. 

Mr, rT!;\Tr\M. Wc understand that the Office of Education is almut 
to hire ^no rol|or*tion airents to collect delinquent loans from stutlents. 
Do \on have auv thoujjfhts about that { 

T)r. nn\ >N>;. T wi^h th^n* woidd hire a few to <rn after the delincpient 
schnoDfvners. 

Mr. Ihavouo further que-;tions. 

Mr. TFii K^. T>r. Orl.nts. can we roru-hule from your statement that 
yon think th- Fc(hM"^l novernmcnt i^ loadin<r too much on the back 
of the ]>ii\ate .-n f-rodit ni<r a<rcnc\ ? 

Dr,, Oia.ws. > es*. j <h> not see why thev need to be ^iven more 
than the extremelv valuable ri^^ht to make their members elitrible. 
Thar is a v^rv <rreat tri ft.^ 

Ticvond that, it seems to me they deserve no privilerros. rio special 
exciMfUions ^ui-h they receive in the permission to have their own 
ti'ition refnml policy rather than some luiiform oolicv. Tho fJovcrn- 
numt. in tnrn. is sijnph derelij-t in not settin£r forth anv additional r^'- 
UMHifjicntv that may be ncres^ary to dischar<re its pro£5ram respon- 
sibilities, 

TIm^ {pvTeditinir an' TL-iew: li;u'e a different perspective. Wp ar-o better 
o(T with them, but we will be no heltcr off if thev become ajients of 
the (;o\*ernnHMit.: 
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MivLi'Mw. In a wmU] in \\liirh ovi»rvtInn;L' ran n;Lrht, if that wore 
S(K do you us h;n lUir sc1i(M)1s that airivditinh .-.rhools tliat >mm'o 
t'hiriblo for fuudiHl studcMits* soiuo aa-mlited and some not olifribh*, 
and some oh^nriblo aiul not accroditiMl { 

I>r. Oki.wn. And sonu» accmlitiMl that wore kicked out. At prosont, 
it i-, a nuy \\i\y stnvt* and tho oidy \\ay in wh'wh thoy aro mnovod 
fromyli^ihility from this insuriMl loan pVogram is hy thV agoiuy with- 
(h*5i\\in*r a(vr(»ditatiou. 

Woll. that hunh^n should not ho put on tlionu aiul thov shouhl not 
ha\ to «ro throu;Lrh 1 year, 2 voars* (hio process to do the (iovormncnt s 
joh. 

Mr, Li'MW. You think it is a weak excuse for the Government to 
s:jy we tohl their a<-cr(»ditu»;Lr a;L'cnc\ ahout it. and we are wnitin^r for 
thcin to do S()iMi'thm;Lr ahout it ^ ' 

Dr. ()i:l.\ns. Yes, iiuleed. 

Mr. LvMAN". I wouhl hke both of you to comment on this. Do you 
think that perhaps the major prohlcm in tliis area — an(l I nm s»!re 
some of the (h'tii'icncies are due To the students as well as the schools- 
is t hat of disclosure, of !u)t «rottin<; enou^rh information, enou;Ldi truth 
heforo the student, ahout what he is iroin;L' into, what he oan expecr { 

I )r. AKNsrKiN, Yes. mul not only that, there is nosiw^rlo visible place 
for hiiu to complain. The list nirencies to which he minrht complain 
leads to fra^Lnuciitation and dillicuky in identifying^ who the abusers 
:irc. 

The (piesrions earli(»r were how many complaints does the Federal 
Trnde (\)!nniissi()u r(Mvi\c. how man\ the \'ctcrans' Admimst rnt inn. 
lu»\v many the Ollice of Kducation.; to which we could add the State 
licon-MHir bodies, the accreditinir bodies, the individual schcuds, the 
licttcr Husiiu^ss Bureau, the (di{md)ers of commerce. The result is that 
tluM-e is iu)hody in charire, nobody to consolidate this information, and 
to 1: 'Ip to pinpoint where the malfunction occurs. 

I )r. Oiji.ws. That is one major problem. 

Mr., r^rM\N. Let me ask you. to your knowled^re. do they ever ha\e 
a follownp with a biir il'^ou)) of stuilents. to say what happened to you 
in vowr use of VA monev. what did von think of the school. an(*l so 
forth ^ 

I know the General .Vccomitin^ Oilice hus done this, but has the VA, 
\m< the Ollice of Kihication ? 

I )r. .Vt?NM'KiN. I know that a re})re-entat)ve of the Veterans* Adnun- 
istration testitii'd that the Gon^rress had not iiitended the mission of 
till* ndniinisfrative airencies to he one of evaluation. He tlien seemed to 
it>i|)ly that he \\ ished the Conirrcss would tell the VA to do some evalu- 
ntion.> But there are no sjK-h data now. oidy <rn>sly incomplete (hita. 
Much as I hke the Gf bill. I am a heneli(Mary of it. the truth of the 
matter!-; that the (•\ i(h'Ure that the (il bill is' the ;Lrrcat(»st thin;jr^ince 
apple ])i(» is not r'o?i(diisive and does not exist. 

Sfr. I Fk K^. Thank you, ireiU lemen. 

Thcsjd>c()iumitf cc: u ill nowad journ tmtil tojuorrow morniuir at 0 rOO. 
[^VIici-(»upou. at I-i:or> p.m.. the snhconiruittee adjourncil. to rocon-- 
veiu* at !> ::*>n a.m., Wedne<«lay. Jtdy 17. 1074.] 
41 j-.n Ti 
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PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1974 

IIorSR OF KEPRKSKXTAXn'KS, 

Sm'iAr. SirniKs SuRCOMMi'm:B 

<)V TlIK CoMMiriTK ox GuVEKXMENT OpEI^VTIONS, 

Washhigton^ D,C. 

Tlio siibrommittoo met, pursuant to notice, at 0:;>0 a.m., in room 2247, 
IJayhurn I louse Ollloe liuilding, lion. Floyd V.. Ilicks (chairman of 
rlie subcommittee) presiding. 

I^i-esent: Kepivsentatives Floyd V. Ilicks, Jolin W. Wydler, Ralph 
S. IJeirula. and Joel Pritchard. 

AKo present: Joseph V., Lunian, staff director : James L. Gyory, 
>tair iinestijrator: and Lawren<'0 T.; (iraham, nunority professirmal 
>tatl\ Committee on (lovernment Operations. 

Mr. IIU Ks. The stdM-omniittee will he in order. 

This morninjr. we will hear from Mr. Joseph A. Clark, who repre- 
-onts the National Association of State Administrators and Supervi- 
M)is of Private Schools, as well as being an figency commissioner in his 
own State of Indiana. 

Mr. Clark will discuss with us the role the States are playing now, 
and wliat can l)c done to make them Tuore effective in protecting stu- 
dents from abuse. That role was mentioned yesterday in our first day 
f»f hearings proprietary vocational scliools. 

Mr. Clark, if you will come forward and proceed in any way that 
von wish. You are here alone — you are not accompar icd by a lot of 
Stat!? 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. CLARK. PRESIDENT. NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

^fr. (^lARK. "We have a very small budget. Mi . Chairman. We don't 
have much of a staff.: 

J do hnve a statement that I would like to read from tlMS morning 
to set the trme for this. I believe you have copies or should have copies 
lip there. 

Mr, Chairman. T wish to thank you and tlic committee for allowing 
ine to be here today and dis4niss with you and tlie committee some of 
the concerns that we, who are members of the National Association 
of State Administrators and Supervisors of Private Schools and 
<'barged in our res{)ective States with the responsibility of regidating 
])roprietary sc^hools, have concerning the proprietary industry and its 
problems today. 
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Situv tlio (Mul of Worhl AVar II. \\v liavo scon a piolifcMation of or- 
cMipatioiKil or linvrr si'hools. l^Mreiitliotioally. wo have sotMi tlio riso of 
fiauduloiit uiiothioal ()|u»iatioiis as \V(01. Tin* institutions who ortVr 
fun» j)r(>|)ri(»tan proirrains aiul pro\ i(l(» an invalnahlo servico and train- 
iiiir to tlu» youMir pooplo in tlio vai ions Statos in this oonntry should 
hv vnronvixfrod hotli in their operation and growth. 

Howt'\er. the reputation aiul serviee of these sc hools is eiulan<rered 
by the existenre of a nninherof fraiidnh»nt edneational operations who 
jiiuuially swindle the pnhlie out of both money and liope. The eontinned 
existen(*e of tlie<e fraiuhilent vocational and acadeinie s<*1u)ols is not 
only a discredit to the people of this Nation, hnt a black eye that nuist 
he i)oriie hy the operators of lefritiinate schools as well. A hhick eye 
that causes lii<rh school counselors to prevent the trade, vocational, 
business, or technical si liool from n>»n*r public school counseiin<r facili- 
ti(»sto meet potential students. A black eye that indiscriuiinatcly lunil)s 
all correspondence education into the diploma nulls cate<rory.; A black 
eye that cate^rori/.es all ivsident schools as bein«r fraudulent and lurin<j: 
the unsuspcctiuti to their pivinises by usin<r extravagantly fraudulent 
chums forwhirh they receive an inferior education. 

As tlu)usaii<ls of trade, trchnical. business, and correspondence 
schools sj)i'ani: up around America immediately after World War II, 
the Kcdtral < io\ ei riiuent stood by ])Owerless to act directly in comluit- 
inir fia!td. It did thoii«rh react in two ways: first, it encoura«red the 
State-, to deal ilirectly with the educational frauds:' a»id second, to 
allow Federal funds to Ix^ spent only in sdiools approved by the 
\^'ferans* Ailiuinistratiou. The States unfortunately did not re<j)oml 
cpm kly. So from this chaos of duty nnful tilled, emerire<l a wealth of 
peer asMiciations attempt in;: to brin<r into line the proprietary sdiooh, 

Kdncation is tlu* inescapable responsibility of the State., l)ominion 
over education was not dele^rated to tlie Federal (government i)y li)e 
Constitution, but lather was n^servcd to the State. Thercfon*. when 
the citi/eu of a State is \ ictiniized hy a minority of edneational frauds, 
it i^tiu*' re^pousihility of the peo])leof that State throu<rh their le^ri^la- 
t ;"re to t hat the I'iirhts of a cit i/.en to se(*k Mdf-iiupro\ement thrnuirh 
edui ation is maintained. And. that the ri^dits of the legitimate .school 
oT)crator to seek protection from the results of - he fraud of others is 
also maintained. 

In the la>t (i y(»ars. ^\e ha\e seen a <rreat sur<jre hy State <r()vern!nents 
to itMTulate the propi'ielary n-IiooI intlustry. Some States— and Mr., 
('hail man. 1 would sa\ there arc nljout f> States in the winjxs and s<mie 
States arc <rettui<r th»Mr l<'^nshitit)n improved, >o \\v have ai)out A-J of 
the r»J) States— toda\ exeivise autlio!'it\ o\ei' the-^c* sciiools. To this \Ne 
add the work of the accreditinir bodies. a]>proved l>y the OHice of Kdn- 
cation. and t he i-om'M» al)[)ro\als irranted by the' \'eterans' Adm^u^tra- 
tion. hi addilum.^ we^ ha\e seen a imm' in tlie consmner protection 
moxement and with it a sur^e' of new consumer piotection a<ren(*ieK 
tlnouirliout tlie Nat ion., 

Mr. HicK^.. Are you talkinir about State a<rain. or are \ou talking 
about both State and nati(»nal ( 

.Mt\ < 'i,vi:K. State and nat ionab 

('on>Hmei' ])rotect ic!i atrcncies created by private busiiu'.ss and pri- 
^ ate iiuhi^try.. A*jfain. thi» <•llao^ of duty uufnllilled. has created a bta<^- 
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^<*ri!iir jiinount of prolrct ioiu nnfortuiiati'ly. it sooins. tiio protection 
i< ^onu't inu»?5 ini-diPM-tod. 

Ill March of 1!)74. in Donvor. (\)1o.. tho tuluontion coimnission of 
tlu* States alon<r uitli tlu* V.S. i)o])artinents of Health. Kducat ion, and 
Welfaic. l>elV!iM>.> Interior. fyaiM)r. and tlto Veterans* A(hninist ra- 
tion held a eon-^unier ])n)teetion in postse ^ondarv edueation eonfor- 
en<H». It i^ iinj)ortant to note liere loday. e^[)eeialiy as we look at the 
jM-oj>rietarv srlioo] that tliis conference wa-^ aimed at the ahnses in the 
lotal aiea'of post.-^econdarv education. V.S. Kepresentative Patricia 
SchrfHHhM". of ( oltn-atlo. said in lier keynote a(hh'ess:, 

I :i!\\ii\s thoimhf iMlucatit)!! \va< sonn'thincr you rould never ^vt enonjrh of — 
e^lwMiilly ill to<l.i\'s <'roin»iiiy uht»re y«m iiiiuht .i«s well stay in school because 
tlierc nrcii't an> aiixw.iy Nut suiiieiluiij; to be pnitecteM iijininst. Are the 

ei>llc;je dejni and the proprierary ^chonl owiier ahout to replace the ii'^ed car 
ne.ilcr taiid) the aluiniriinu sidnij; s.ile.suiau the target of cuiisuiner auger and 
the butt of vaude\HUan joki's':! 

Fav the iir-^t time. Mr., (Iiairnian, it \\as puhli<-1y acknowled<red 
that consumer abuses happen not only at ABC Compntor Scliool 
accredueil hy the National .V^-ociation of Trade and Technical Schools 
In. I liehcmoth I'niver-ity accredited hy the North Central Asso- 
ciatioiK, It IS important tliat we rememher. for it is important that 
ue stop atiackiniif tlie proprietary industry as l)einir composed of char- 
latans and hunko arti-ts. It jusi isn't so. Refore I mention \vhat we 
\u the States have m)t done, what the Federal (lovernnient has not 
donr. and the ])eer a--ociations have not done. 1 nnouKI. for the record, 
like to «ay \\hat the ])roprietary M-hooKs have done. 

The propri(»tary schools have l)een in this country for ov(»r 200 years; 
in luy own Slate, Indiana, for over 100 years. The proprietary school 
has pioneered uow courses, refined and introduced tliem more quickly 
than colletres and universitio were able to do. They have proven that 
\oucan make education profifahle and still turn out top-quality ^rulu- 
iue-. They have denion-^trated time after time that education is a 
niarketahie product and that the better that ])roduct has been trained, 
the more (juickly the market wants and demands that product. 

They have pro\en to the collefre.s and universities of the country 
that people want, expect and need education that prepares them for 
ioh immediacy.. To prove the last point, all one needs to do is clieck 
the rise of ocnpatmnal or careei* conr.ses now bein<r offered by colletres 
and imiversities today. It is time that wo call to the attention of the 
American consumer that th(Te are <rood schools out there and that 
t Iicy do <rood crcilitable trainin<r. H is time that we allocate time, money 
and manpower to assist the proprietary industry.. For it seems to me, 
that tliose of ns in State and Fedcial (lovernment for<ret that th\v, 
the tjood schools, ai'e i)art of our constituency and are entitled to the 
s,nno f)rotection that \\e offer to others. 

Th on 'fore, we in the Xational Association of State Administrators 
and Supervisors of ]*rivat(» School.s ohjt^'t stron<?lv to the pro<rrain 
sM' li a-J was instituted by the Fe(UM'{d Trarle Commission to alert the 
])ublic ff> the proprict;«i'y schools. We applaud their effr)rts. For in the 
iiTial analv^is, we are both after the same thin</. We would hope though 
th-it the Ft'dei'al Ti'adc ( *ommi.s.sion coidd tell the story of tlie ir^^od 
btMMir ,]one while (juii tiy voidin<r the industry of the bad. For the FTC 
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itsolf is not bcin^ honest with tho Anioricnti consumor when it docs not 
tell them that it has no control over postS(»eon(lary colleges and 
univei-sities, and thereby creates the ima^re that they are after the one 
main culprit in Ameri<'an education, the pmprietarv sehooL 

Sometimes in the defense of our own justification, we utilize the 
weapons of our avowed enemy; decepti(m. half-truths, innuendoes, 
and dum-dnni hullets. Tn the case of the Federal Trade Commission, 
their generals have substituted the dum-dum bullets for well known 
])ei'Sonalities whose words explode in the minds of the consumer; kill- 
in<r unfortunately, that j>erson s attempt to obtain a ^rood education. If 
tlie FTC would work with the States, as its leadere say it doe<5. then 
inoit* could be accomplished, without putting the scarlet brand on an 
entire industry*. 

The National Association of State Administrators and Supervisors 
of TVivnte School^ was founded in Washinirton. D.C.. in March of 
1^72. The association was desi<rned to provide a platform whereby 
those men and women from the various States in the country who i-eirn- 
lated propnetarv schools could come to<rether to discuss mutual con- 
cerns. Tt was also desiirned to work out new lesjislation to provide 
assistance to tlio-^e States in the count rv who did not possess legisla- 
tion, or who perhaps were intei*este<l in streamlining the leprislatioii 
that thev possessed. And. it was to provide a voice for those of us in 
tlio States nssiirned the responsibility of dealinc: with the pmprietarv 
schools. A voice that could be raised to counter some of the objections 
that we have a<rain'=it the shortcominsrs. not only in the Federal fiov- 
emment and the peer lM)dies but within our States. 

In lafe Anjrust or early September of this rear, our associntion will 
be publishin^r six position papers. These position papers will deal with 
the following topics : 

1. A position on abuses in the FTSL loan nrosrram. 

2. A position on the Office of Education s lack of policin^r the 
agencies it accredits. 

3. A position on desired financial stability for proprietary school*;. 

4. A position on standardization of agent's forms. This T would add. 
is an attempt to standardize the many kinds of forms and procedun»s 
used by the States. 

5. A position on the ^^onda1e amendment. We are askin^r that in the 
^Vfondale amendment, both the words "public'' and ''private" be 
inserted. 

fi. A position on correspondence education.. Tt is our concern as State 
administrators that certain problems inherent in the correspondence 
education industry must be directed to brin^r both stability to that 
industry and to provide protection for the consumer. 

Tlie iiationjil nssocijUioii l)elieves in what it cnlls the trianiyle of 
assistance. That is. the States doin^r the job they and only they can do. 
The work that the Federal (loverunieut can do and tlie work the po(*r 
associations do. Each doin^ its job to^rether can help present to the 
public a better, more viable kind of education in the proprietary fi^^ld. 

We believe that what is needed is more regulation, not coercion.^ 
That we need more leadership, more self-evaluation and persuasion. 
Wc know that we in the States have not taken our ri^?htful position in 
this field of education. We also know that we in the States are <^reatures 
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of our own lo^islatiuos and politics. We know that if wo are not p'ivoii 
enough money and manix)wer, to do the job we must do, then someone 
else \yill do it. 

It is because of tliis very lack of leadership, money and manpower 
'that assoriatinns such as XATIS, N11S(\ and AI(\S inovrd into tlie 
jfiold of accrediting^ private proprietary schools. If they are to do their 
job and do it free from criticism, then they must be more forcible in 
dealinpr with errant members of their industry. Accreditation as driven 
by them must bo more than a handshake, a promise to do better, and 
selective bargaining. Each association must eradicate the sometimes 
cavalier and arrogant behavior of their own membership. We know 
that it is difficult. We know that peer accreditation is a voluntary act 
and this limits the kind of discipline thev issue. Yet, if they in turn 
are watched by the Office of Education, tlien perhaps they, the Office 
of Education shojild be more forceful in their actions against the 
accrediting bodies. 

The Office of K(hir:ition is undon^tatT(»(l. this is a fact, but should not 
he an excusi». The Veterans' Aihninistratiou is alFocted by coiifrete 
laws that are difficult to change. This is a fact, but should not be an 
excuse lor not attempting needed change. The States are slow in get- 
ting their legislatures to act yet this shinild not be an excuse for lack 
of actioTi. The Federal Trade CouHiiission is acting but usually slow 
in its action because of the tedious and poudoious investigations and 
hearings it performs. 

Therefore. whei'(« do we stand? W(^ stand on a threshold of watching 
on industry flojiiuler in a tarpit of control. Proprietary education has 
proven that it can do the job. It has proven it can be and is, in many 
instances, the model for other areas of ediication to follow. If this lie 
true, whore then is tlie culprit or cidprits who have brought us to this 
hearing todays The culprits are few but their deeds many. The cul- 
prits are tlu» States, tlu* Federal (government, the peer associations and 
a word. The word is accreditation. Accreditation is symbolic of respect- 
ahihty. Once attained, the school assumes the mantle of piety, for it 
jiow is accredited. It opens its doors and the potential consumer enters 
to receive his education free from fear, safe in the knowledge that what 
he receives is relevant, accountable and timely. 

In fact, accreditation is only the meeting of minimal standards and 
a charge hopefully, to move upward and onward. Accreditation is 
not necessarily accountability. That is what is needed. The .sciiools 
have been forced into accreditation by accrediting bodies and the gen- 
eral public, Tlicy hav(» souglit it for money and survival. Schools have 
been drummed out of the educational conimunity for rut having it. 
And, we t >ie American public, have been the loser, 

Fntil \\e fully understand acci-editation, and identify what must 
coiue after, we will not have given the American people the one thing 
they need — accountability.. 

The States only recently have taken stops to provide leadership in 
the field of proprietary education. Some States have strong statutes 
to protect the educational consumer and the ethical operator. Some 
have no standards. Yet, even some of the strong ones have almost 
forced out the ethical school bv the selfsame standards. It is proof 
that for every attendant good, tliere is an attendant evil. Some States 
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h'Wr' th.it nvr' almost rnrnnul, TIn'V liavt* hoanU iwnl roinniis- 

Mtnis rrtrulntrd almost oxrlnsucly by tho industry. This of coui-se 
1^ \khI Mul hunt- tlu* Stati^V al)iht\ to prou-ct and pi'onmti* propnotary 
odiicatiou. 

A< iM'fvrously mentioned. mII States are still \ietinis of their own 
politically active lefrislatine-; whieh ran limit ftiiuls, inaiiiKiwer, and 
pot<*ntial. Yet, we see in the ranks of NA.S.VSP.S a ^Hitter of hope on 
the' hon/nn, a new spirit of roopciat ion atnuiiir it-> ineniher Stales. If it 
ran do l»iit one thiiiir and that is unite (he States in an attempt to 
>tamlanli/e' la ws and pni post'. t hrn it will lia\e ln'cn a irreat snrcess. 

The r.S. Office of Kdneation has l)een limited in its usefulness hy 
the wry hiws that eicatiMj it.: If the I'SOK is not ^iven extended au- 
th(U-il\ to disciphnc the hodies that it arcredits. then it will not he able 
totlo more ilian shullle papers, hold oeeasional meetin^rs hut not l>e ahle 
to di.M ipline. Stron<r pressure from e^liicational lohl)vists will see to it 
that no pro<:ress i-J made. If this ha])pins then perhaps wo shall S(»o 
(he neation of a sn]M»rhuivaiieraey winch will aecrodit all institutions, 
and '1I]>(M'mm|(» all e\i<tini!: approval inst ituti(»ns. lM)th State and peer. 
This would Ik» unconscionable if it were allowed to happen. In the 
s.imr' manner the Veterans' AHmini.st rat ion is hampeivd hy rules and 
iriiulatioii-s. If the \'etera!i^' Administ raticm is not <riveii relief and 
allowed to chaiiire then wc will see more prohleins affecting' the edu- 
l ational welfare of tlie \eteran and less streamlininjr of purpose. 

The Natmnal llonu» Study Council, the ,Vssociation of Independent 
(*olh*ir«'s and SrhooN.and the National Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools inir^t <uhmit to their short com inirs. That is, they nnist 
riiridly enforce their accreilitation. They can no h)nirer say tliat it is 
inipt>>^ihle. They can no lon^rer hide hehind tlie excuse of poteijtial 
lit juration. For each exni-e. each episode of inactivity only makes the 
caM» for res]).»ctahility harder for them to explain. The articles that. 
ap]»eai'ed in .he I^Mon (ilohe. the Readers Diirest. and the Washin^r- 
ttm Tost di'l have merit.: There are ahuses and these al)Uses are heinjj 
made h\ the acerediteil schools, too. That tlie correspondence industry 
1^ iM'inir looked at as a irijint rip-otl isa fact and it hurts. 

I aip: not certain what has heeii said by the witnesses that appeared 
bet«M'e iiu» eoin erinnir the MOpe of the prohlem in the country, .so with 
><)ur intlulirence. I would like to use my State, Indiana, as an example. 
SiiM-c (Mir aireiiey came into existence in April of 11)71, we have regu- 
lated '».*>s proprietary instituticms, *27(> of those are no bn<:er doinjr 
hu^inc^s in (air .State. In 107*1, we had problems of inconvenience to 
fraud with s percent of tlie .S('hu»)ls doin^r business in the .'r^^ate, I do 
ii(>t -ee h percent as constitntinir si clear and ])resent danirer to the 
Amcrii-an people., T;\>r. of that total, 0.0*2 percent were hardcore fraud 
cases, one lH'in<r a I'raudulent t ruckdrivers sch(^ol.< 

Therefore, the ••hurt" to which I alluded a moment aero is obvious. 
The ])ercont of t!ie schools o])eratinir free an lear of serious i)roh- 
Icm^ 111 II -t sidFor an out raffed citizenry ulio has been led to believe 
dial all are friMluleuT ami. at hest.jxxuv 

Mr. IIw'Ks. Y(Hi jum])ed to percent there, but you cut out TiO 
])c!'» cMt before v(Mi stin'ted workinir on the percent.; 

Mr. Ci VKK., Th..f*s riLdit.^ Pa-t of the number that we cut out were 
tho-«* V. Mo were piobh in ^chooN, Some (d' tlieni were schools, Mr. Chair- 
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man, who iliH'idvtl tiwy not wish to stay in husinoss any lon«jor 
when they Siuv the hiw. Nhuc \\v\v institntious which \ml born small 
mother and father ojH'rations and ha<l ;rone ont Ix'canse of the eeou- 
oniy, so of that r»5s we just ent alM)ut r>0 jn'rcent. Of the reniainin*; 
percent. S percent of tliat were schools who had problems of inrop- 
vemenee to fraud, and 1 >ay ineonvenienee beeans*' some of the prob- 
lems \v<»iv situations of misnnderstandin^^ lu'tween tbe students and 
the institutions on eontra* ts.or viee versji. 

Mr. Hn iis. Do you tliink huliana nuiy Ih» typieal of the rest of the. 
country t 

Mr. Cf.vHK. I would like to think so. I would qualify that tbouirb. 
We're rifrht in the (ireat Lakes re«rion. We know that a jrmit prepon- 
derance of the proprietary schools are located in this area. All the 
corn'spondence induhtry. prinnirily are in the Chica^'o area, most of 
them. We ha\e a «;ieat number of trade and technical scluwls in otir 
State, and moviu^r throu«rh these States. lK'cau>e historically in pro- 
prietary education this part of the Midwest was a pK)d testing j^round 
for* new courts. 

So 1 would think we were typical, but I also un delist and where we 
have States with no law. we don't know what's happeuin*;, but 1 do not 
believe. >ir. that the miiulMM-s that we are talkin*; about are as lar*re as 
we an* sometimes led to believe.. 

Mr. LiMAN. ThcM' ..VK) schools are based in Imliamu or are tlu'y 
domg busuiess in Indiami { 

Mr. ('lauk. Both. 

Mr. Li'MAN. So some of these schools were not Indiana schools. They 
were schools tliat had .students who liveil iu Indiana. 

Mr. C'lvkk. That's ri;rht. They were working throufrb our State. We 
rejrulate both— any s<ho<)l doiuir business in our State nui^t come 
under the auspices of our conuuission, if they are doin^ systenuitic 
busine-s. 

So of thi.s o.VS* >oiue were hx'ated in the State, some were out>ide the 
Statt*. but were systematically workin*: the State. Yet that hurt has 
still more far-reaching ell'ects than they may think. As the States 
become stron;;er, a^ more obtain laws, and hence re«rulate the industry, 
the reason for havin«r acj i editatiou becomes nmre obscure in the minds 
of urany neople. The worst crinw that could happen would Ih» the de- 
mise of the peer accreditin^r bodies. For they alonnr with the States 
and the Federal (Joverunu'Ut provide the accountability so desperately 
needed. 

^ When one drops o <?tone into a poiul the ripples expand to all banks. 
Such then l)ecoiues tho problem when we indiscriminately, at the Fed- 
eral or Statt' level, assimlt the industry. That there is ^ood in the 
industry is well documented. That there is bad in the industry is well 
documented. So, therefore, what then nuist we do; 

Historically, there has been a delineation of autliority between who 
can license, approve or accredit. 

Ilistorirally, as we've already mentioned where States have not 
taken the initiative to provide* leadership, they have forced other 
agencies either Federal or private to assume their leadership rob*. 

The qrestion is who will control? By what will they control? And 
why will they ctuitrol^ We must U' susjnrt of tlu)se seeking Fetleral 
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lurnMlitation so vclMMiuMitly Hio iiujwrtant quostion is: "Do wo 
wish that acrmlitatioii for the ivsjXM tahiht y and accountahility which 
It mav proviilo or for tlio collars it ran suroly provido?'' 

To say tliat States may only lioense or approve is to presupi>osc thi^t 
the States ran never realize* or meet their oblijrations. To say that 
iiidei>i»n(lent jx^er as^oeiatious ran a(le(|nately do the ioh is to pre- 
supiKisc a h»vel of ('oinju^tenry that can l)e reached hut often is not. 
Kven i)eer evaluations nnist liavo reliable safe^niards. To say that a 
rise of a nioi-e broadened Federal bun^aucrary will brinjr a solution is 
not a certaintv. Kach of us. who has testifie<l heii» lia<? iiulieated that 
one or the other is the culprit. Kach of us has Imhmi criticized by other 
sources, includinjr edu<*atoi-s and the media as demonstratiujr ajrain 
and ftjrain a mutual distrust and criticism. It is amazinjr that anyone 
would exfxH't nnaniuiity of opinion fmni us on thi< issue. Simply, 
we si>o oursi^lves as the saviour of the American educational consunier 
froni the chaos of duty unfidtilled. Hut. there is a unanimity of opin- 
ion. We all want accountabilit v, 

AVe in X.VSASPS liave no ox to jrore. AVe feel we must l>e tlie front 
line of defense. We want accoimtability, and wo demand assistance 
fmni the applicable Federal apency, . , , 

lentil such times as all parties can approach the table with the 
nndei-standiuir that all su^'jrostions even those soeminjrlv incongruous 
at the time, are valid concerns, will we l>e able to arrive at a joint 
partnership in ecl;:cational acrountahility.; AA"e would say ajrain that 
we must not fovin't the jrocxl coutrihutions made by the ])roprietarv 
school industry. We must rememl>er that education can l>e orofitablo 
aud still pix)vide ^ound education: we nni^^t rcmeml>er that th'* indus- 
trv is pnrt of our constituency and also needs protection: and tliat it 
isVssential to our American education system to help ]>rovide for the 
continuance of exemplary and accomitable proprietary education. 

Wo in tlie Xational AssrwMation of State Administratoi-s and Suj>er- 
visors of Private Schools l»elieve in the trian^de of assistance. We 1)0- 
liove in each (loinir his own iol) in the manner that brinizs the desired 
results and accountable ohieetives. 

AA> thank vou for the time you and your committee has irraciously 
•riven m and we pledge our association to Ix^tter l>oth educational 
con<mner protection and aecouutable and exemplary edu<\ition. 

[Mr. Clark s prepared statement follows :] 

rREPlRKD StATKME^T OF JOSEPH A. TlaRK. PRESIDENT. XatIOKAT, AsSOCTATrOJT 

OF State Administrators and Sitpervisobs of Private Schools 

Mr, rhairni:m. T tn th^nk .von nml rho r»omniUtoe for allowing' me to bo 
h\^ro tmlay and di*<< ns< with you anU flip coniniiffpe <toDie <if fho r^onwns thaf we. 
who aro nioinlK^r'; of the National Assmiafion of State Adniinistrators and 
.*<npervi<or^ of Pri\atp SrliooU and (liareoti in our rpsfw^otive States with tlie 
rosM>n<iMHty of roLnilatlnff f^roprietary seli04>!s. have roncerning the propriotary 
indii**trv and it^ prohIrn»*< tmlay, 

ProJ»lHiw w!ii< h aNo towh ihn<o of u<« in State povorninent as wp work with 
th<» Fe<IeraI Covomnn^nt. the F<Hl<-raI iJovornaient with tho p<»or as'^oclations. the 
p<vr as».ooiations a*? tlie.\ work with both the FederJ.i and State government. 

Sin«-e tlie end of World War H. we liave seen a proHferation of menpational 
or «-anvr m'!i(m>I<. Parenthetioany., we have seen the rise of fraudulent unethical 
operations a«* weU. The institution'? who ofTer fine proprietary programs and pro^ 
\ide an inv:ilu:ihle service and training to the yonng r>eop!e in the various States 
in this country should \^e encouraged both in their oi)erotion and growth. 
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IluuM'ver, tliv r<>putatioii aiul M»r\l<t» of tlu»w sfliofils is e&datiKered by the 
^•\iMeii;'(> <if II iiiuiitN>r of fraii(ltil<*iit tMluintiunnl o|H>ratiuiiH who auuiully swiudlc^ 
th<> piiblir out (»f lK»th inom^v uitU hofM*. T\w (xmtinutHl existence of these fraud- 
iil<>iit \<x'atiouaI Hiul a< a<leiiiic* srh<N»lM is not only a Uis<*redit to the iieopleof thiM 
Nation, hut a hlark oyo that must tie bome by the oiierotors of legitimate schools 
av woll. A black <\ve that raust»s lii^h M'h<H»l iMiuiiMelors to prevent the trade, 
\<H-atioiml, bii^jH*^^. (»r l<H'huiral s<^h(>ol froui u^^iu^ |»ublic school c«>uii$elinK 
fanlitK-* to meet pottMitial >tiidents. A hla<*k <'ye that iudiMTiniinately lumps all 
4 orre<|toii(b*iice <>diicatioii into tlit* dii»Ionia mill catcpiry. A black eye that catei^o- 
ruvs alt resident Si-lu « beim; fraudulent and luring; the unsus|)ectinK to ttieir 
premiM's by u^mK c\tr.i\:i«antly fraudulent cluints for which they receive au 
inferior (Hltn*ati<ni. 

A«i tlioiisatuls of trade. tiH linicnl. btisiaess and corresi)ondeiu*e s<*hools j^pranjc 
Mp around America iiniiuMliately after World War U. the Federal Goverutueat 
•.rucMi l>y |M»\ver|e<v U\ aft din'ctly. in ''omhatink' fraud. It did thouf^b react in two 
\\:i>s:, Kir^f. it <-!uouran»Mi tb«» States to deal directly with the educational 
frauds : and mmoiuIIv. t«» .illnw Kwlcral fniuN to 1m» silent only in scluwds approve<l 
Jtv rlio Veteran^ .\dnnhiM ration. Th«» Stat<«s unfortunately <!id not respond 

ipiii Illy. So fr tliK ( li.ins of duty iinfnltUlcd. enierpnl a wealth of iieer assocla- 

ti iiv attemidin^ to t»riiiK into line the imiprietary s^inwil. 

Kdu<atioii IS the ine^r:iiKibU> rev|)on<i!nlity of the State. Dominion orer ediica* 
tiitii wav not dch>kMlcd to tlie Kinleral (Joveriuneiit by the t*ou$ititution, but rather 
w.i^ rcM-r\ed to ttio State Tben*fore» when the < iti:;cii of a State is victimized by 
a iiiin. rity of educational frauds i^ i> the rcviMiiisibillty of the iieople of that 
State throutfli their leui^latiire to st»e thai tlu» riKht< of a citizeu to seek self* 
i!npro\criieiit through t'tintation is uiaintaiinHi. And. that the riKhts of the le^iti- 
ni.iri* s< tiool op<.nit«»r to mm ^ protection from the results of the fraud of others 
is aUo maintained. 

In tin* laM ♦^ix \car<. ue ha\e mh'H a «reaf snr^'e by State governments to 
n-;:!ilate tlie |)roprie(ary ^< Ihkj1 industry Some:{<i States today exorcise authority 
o\( r tl)es4» s4-hoo!s. To thi • we add the wtirk of the a<rr(Hlltiiif: liodies, appn»ve<l 
h\ the offti e of Kducation. and the co'irs4» api»rovals granted by the Veterann* 
Adioini^trnttou. . u addition, we have .*<<'eu a riM> in the consumer i»rofection move* 
!n« nr and with it a ^ur^'e of new consumer protecti<m agencies throiiglioiit the 
N.ition: (oiivumer protection a««*iiries <-reat<'d by private biisitie.s.s and private 
iiiduMry Again, the rhao»< of duty iiiifnltille<i. has created a >taffgering amount of 
protection. unfortunat<*ly. it MH»ms the i>rot<H'tioii i^ soiiietlnics misdirected. 

In March of VM-i. in lNMiv<»r» (^)lorado. the Kducntion (Nmnnission ot the States 
alMii:* Willi tho riiitcd State*; i>t>i>nrtments of Health. K;'.:ieation. and Welfare. 
iN>fi>nM' Interior. l«<ihor and the Veterans Adnnnistratioii hehl a c<nisainer pro* 
icitinti in |Mivt«««M-ond:iry Hlucatlon conferenc**. It is ini|M»rtant to inde here to- 
day. e«»|HH-tally we l(»ok at the pn>prietary wh<Mil that this conference was 
aMiMsl at the abii«;«'»» in tlu' total area of |>ost^<HMindary education, riiited States 
KepreM*ntati\<« l*atri<-ia .'schnHnler of i'ob^rado sai<l in her keynote addres< :< 

• I :ilway< thouL'ld e<|iuatio!i was .<oinetliin;; ytm coiilil never get enough of — 
csji.s :.illy ill to»l:i\*s eron<»iiiy wln^re yon niiirht a< well stay In school tNH*aUse 
there aren't nny joli< anvway. Not something to Iw iirotecftnl apiinst. Are the 
(oilcge dean aiul proprietary ^cIuniI owner nlunit to reiilnce the iiM*d ear 
dealer (and i the aliiininnm siding salesman as the target of c<msunier anger and 
the butt of \atid<'vil!ian jt»k(w*'** 

For tlie tirvt time. Mr Cliairinan. it was pnblically acknow l<H!g<Ml that vttn* 
<.»inter a!»usev happt'n in»t only at AlW* Computer School accreditinl t»y the 
.National .Vwo* iation of Trade and TtH*hnical S( J)otdvj hut at lUdieniotli I'liiver^ity 

MM lit«'d b> tlie North (N iitral As«Kaatioii. It is imtiortant that we reinemlH'r.^ 

for it iv important that w«« <top attacking the pn>prietary industry as tk^iiig com* 
posed nf <*!iarlatan< and Hiinko artist<. If jn^t i<irt «*o. Hefore I im«ntion what 
we in tlie Stares have nt»t done, what the Federal <io\ernineitt has not done, and 
tlo* I'eer .\<><N*mtions have not d<nie, I would* for tlie record, like to say what 
the proprietary .schools have dom». 

The proprietary schooN have lHH»n in this country for over 200 year^:' in my 
own St.ite. Indiana, for over 1(10 years. The pr<»prietary s(h<Md has picmeered 
new cour.ve.v. refined and IntrorlnctHl them more quickly than colleges and uni* 
\er^itie< were able to do. They have proven tl.j»t you can make education profit* 
able and .^tiil turn out top (p:ality graduates. They have demonstrated time 
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afliT tltlti-ttl.lt iHtlK .itloii |K .1 lii.it'Krt.ihic ptVHiuct illhl thilt tllO UatiT thilt priKlllrt 

luis Uh'Ii irainrd. iUv titon* qnhkiy tin* titarki l wnui^ ntitl UimiciihN ihnt |*nHl)M't. 

'riM*\ |»iN»\**h to th** i\in\ \ini\ iT^ilii*^ «»f tlu' nniiitrx |hm.j»U' 

u Jiiit. V\lHM I iiiu\ iuhmI 4'ilu«a!iMii Jluit prt^parr*. iJuMii for jt«b iinni<Hli:ii \ TujirHX** 
thi* hi^t point, all itiw iirr«N to <!<♦ i< rlu^ k tin* rise of ihm ii|iatiotuil or r:iri» r 
foiirM'^ ti««\\ U'liu' oHi nil hy <olil•L'l•^ aiii! iiiii\4'rNilh ^ t<>ita.\. It tiiiK' that 
fall if tlh* att4'UtM*ii i*\ till' AhKTuau toh^^uiin'r tlitit tl.cro nto L'ood V4 iKHiN Miit 
tlu-ro an<l that thi\\ do uooil cnU'tahU' Ir.iitiitm. ll U hau' that wi* ailotah' ijin'. 
tiiom-> ami luaiipowiT loji^sjst iIk' proprii'tarx jtalitsiM Tnr ii mh-iii^ to iiu*. that 

tlios<.*«»f Us in Siati' athl I'^Mlrral <io\rrutiM-iit forjirt thai thr\. tln» I stlhM^N. 

an- patt of »»iir tnhNiitnriM-\ .mmI an* ciitiih**! l* iIm* satin* pr«»tit'li m that uo 
otlrr to oihtT^. rh»'U'fon\ w*' in Iht* Natnitial A>'»oria!ii m <»f Stato A<lMini*'traiors 
atitl Si,|H'i\ iMM'< ot Prix.in' s< Iuh.Is ohitu t Mi4Hi;:ly to tho* pro;;r:iMi sin-h a« \va*! 
tii^Iiriit4'<l h\ tla' Kt^ii • 1 1 Trado roiMiuis«.ii>n to aU'rt tin* pnhlic t<» tlu' propnrtary 
M'honN. W'v applainS * »'mi" I'H'Tts, I'*nr in tin* final nnal>>H. u an- ImiIIi afH r 
tUv saiia* .niiij Wo wouhl Iioik* Ihoujh that thv F^ilrral Traih- rotntiiission • 

ctMilil ti'U tln» ^tor> of till' 1 I'l inu tloin* whilo tpiiofl> xohlittL' tho itnlnstrx of 

Ihohail. l or thr FU if^rlf i^ tio» Im^ii;: hotir^t \Mlli thr Awi<Ti<an roii^ntih-r w lim 
ir iI'M's Hot u\\ tii.-tn lh.i< if h ii<»<'oMlrol o\i>r )his| srrohdarx rolti'uos aiul uiii-: 
\t rsttt«*N athl tihTi'tty rriMtt-s tlu' itutijv that \Uv\ aro after tho otio main rnlpnt 
ht VaaTnan iMliirath .♦». tlu' propriot.irx ^r! I. 

SoiMotiiiM v III tin* t.'offii^o <»f <»ur own jii^litit-attotL ntiUz<' tlH» \M'a|Mni< of 
4)111* hXowinI I'iMMin <l4'n'piion. half-trntlis. inniii-n4l«H''« and dnni-diitii loillots. 
Iti tlio <.|no «if till' K»d»Tal Trailo ron;iui».Mnn. tlioir ^i^norals havo su!»siittM»»d 
tlM' duniduni hnllt^u for wi-ll kno^Mi i»orsoiialttlos uh<»sc \^ord< 4'XphHli» in tlu' 
nnnds of tho (onvanior Mllin::. utiforfiiiiahly. ih.it pi'rs4.ii'< atMMiipt io (»ht.ilh a 
OmhI rdu4.itioti. If I ho KIT would work with tin* Stato<. a< i!< h adrrs s;i\ it 
tlots. thrti niort' rould Ik' a« iMuiiplislnMl, with* Mt puttitm tlit» siarht hrati<l oti ati 
flit in* itidUHtr> 

Till* Naiioiial A'*'**^ iaiioti of Stal<' Admitiistrafor^ atid Sn|H'rvl<or< of I*rivato 
S. l «H»!s wa< founded in Wa^hiii'jton. h r, nt ^UwrU of 11172 Tln' Ass<M iation 
\\.is doHl;;nfd t4» pro\ nU» a platform uhfrotiy tho<4» tiu'ii ami woiiM-ti from itu- 
Siatf< in tin* «'ouiitr\ who n^jruhitfd proprietary schools ronld lotm* t«»- 
>:<*t!M*r fo di«'ii<< tiniiual roinM-rii*.. It wa< aho di'^i^nrd to work <nit now lotii^- 
hit ion to provido a««*«i>tam'4* to tho<o Stato< in tho <*<>nntry who did not |m>ssoss 
louiHintioii. or who |M»rhap< woro iiit4*rosto<l in stroanilinlii? tho lo::islntii»n that 
tliov |mwsi»s<4h| And. it wa< to provide a voloo for tho<4» of tt< in tho Statos 
2iHsi;;ihMl ih*' ros|Minvihitity of doaliii): wit!-, tho propri^'tary soho<»l«. A voiot* tlij»t 
ooiild ho raiMMl lo ronator ^ohh» of tho ohjo<'tlon< that wo havo asralti^t tt" 
s!iort«'onnn;:N'. not otil\ in tho Fo<loral (iov4«rnnjont and tlu» |HH»r ImhHo^ hut 
t\'ti hill our owii Stato<. 

Im late Au::«^t or 4»arly SoptotiilM»r of this jM'ar. otir A«<o<'iatlr»n will pnh- 
liHhinir si\ position i«apor«< 'I'lii m' position p.iporv will doal wiili llio follow in;r 
toiar< :< 

1 A pi^^ition on atiii<o- lit tho KIST. loan |)ro(rrntn. 

2. A iHisition on tho ntlioo of Kducation's hiok of {lolioiti? tho auotit ios it 
no* rodit^ 

l\ A |M»sitio}| on d»»sirod Vmtuu iai stability for ftroprlotarv s<'|hv»N. 

t A t><*Nition on standardization of a^ont'< fortii< (thi< T wotttd add U an « 
nftomttt to siamlar<liz<' tho many kinds of form** nnd pr<Mi»<hiro^ u<4m1 hy tlio 
Stato^ » 

r» A tHisition on tin Moiidalo atnondmont. (Wo nro askin&r that in llio Mondilo 
nMu-iidniotit. hoth tlu^ words i>nlOir ami private Ik» itis<Tto<h) 

(*i \ {Hisition on oorros|H»nd4'n<'4' <slination (It is our oonrorn n< Stafo ad* « 
tnio|strator< that oertain prohhsiis inlion'nt iti tho oorr4»<«i^omlonoo 4>4lin*ati<tn »n- 
diistry must lw> <hr4*etod to hrint; lK)th statality to that itidu^try ntul proriih* 
l>n»t**otion f«»r the 4*»»n«5iniior * 

Tlu» tiatiotial assoi iation Miovo*J in what It <-alN tho trinncio of a<;<lst!im'o. 
Tliar i<. tho Statos 4!oin«: tho loh tliev and 4>tdv thov oan <lo Tho work that rho 
K»-4h»ra! <Jov<»r!itnont can <h» :itid. the w<»rk tho iwor as^io* i.-itions ran 4I0. Ka-h 
doititr tt« iid» to'jotlit»r 4:111 helti jin'^ont to tin* puldir a heller. ni4»r4> viahlo kinti 
of odit4'ation in tho propri4-tarv ri<»l4l. WV lH»li4*vo that what 1*^ nooih'^l N mor4» 
roffulatinn tM»t iHH'rei4»n That wo n4o<l rn4»ro h»:i4lorship. ttioro »i4»lf ovalnati4m 'ind 
IM*r<!na^ion. Wo ktsf>w that wo in tho Sra<4'^ havo tiot tak^'ti 4>nr rltfhtfid ]\t*^ih< .1 
in thN fi4»hl of odmation. W4» aho kmjw that wo in tho Stato*? are cr4»aMiros of 





our tiwii lrj:is!atiiH s uimI politir^. \Vi» kiu)\v tliiit if we aro not privon onotp^h 
iin)iu-\ aiul inau|M»\\»-iv t»> dn tlu- jnh iiiiiNt tlu. thou >t>iinM»i»» t'I>o will do it. 

It i< lK»»-au>t' of tliK \i»ry hu-k of lr:nh»rshii», moiiry and iaaiii>«»\vt»r tliat assoHa- 
ti« iiN siiih a^. NA'ITS. NIlf>C\ and AlCS moveil irto tho field of aceredlting 
pn\at<' prni»ru*tary si-hnoU. If tliey an* to 4lo tlu-ir job and do it fm» from 
i nii( iNiii. tlo-ii tlwy inii^t he i»on» fon-ildo in dealin;: with orrant niemlH»r< of 
thoir iiMlu>n'> At .-ivditatioii a^ hy them uniNt l»e inoro than a IiundNhake, 

a i>roaii*«e tn do hotter, and seleetixe l)ar;;aiinii;; i!aeli a<N<)fiation must eradicate 
tlie sometinieN ravalier and arn)t;ant !ieha\ior ol Jheir own niemher*«hip We 
know tfiat it is dirtieult. We know tliat peer accreditation i^ a vt)Iuntary act 
and this iiiuils the kitid of discipline they i«sue. Vet. if they in turn are watclied 
h\ tlie odue t)f I-:dufation. tlien lH»rhaps tlie>. tlie ottice i>f Kdueation >lioiiId l»e 
niuro forLffnl in tlieir a<-tions at^ain^t tlie acertMliting hotlies. Tlit* Office (»f 
Kt I lira I inn is lunh-rstarTrd. {liis is a fact.; hat should not he an *-\enst». Tlie Vet-^ 
eiaus Admitiisf I Mtmii is atTi-rted hy *on<-i-ete laws tliat a re dittieiilt to cliani^t*. TliiR 
is a t'ai \. hat shuititl iu>i an excuse t'oi* not aMcinptin;: neeiliHl cliaiiue. Tlie 
STMies ;ire slow ill icettini; their '••^ishitnres m ai*t \v\ thi^sliould not he an e\i-n^ 
for lat k of action. Tlu» Fed* ral Trade C'oiiuais.Nion is aetii»i; l>ut usually slow in 
its aition hcian>c of tli(> tedom> and |H>nderou>; uixesti^atioHs and lieariuK'i it 
|n'rf»«rnis 

TlierelJ^e,. where do \vv **tand? We stand on a threshold of watchlnir an industry 
thauider in a tarpit of control. Troprietary ethn-atioii lias proxeii tint it can do 
the ji)!). It has pro\cn that it can ho and is. in many instances, tlu* nuKlel for 
nthor atca-^ i>t cdn».:tion to; ft»l|ow. It this he tin*». whore then is the culprit or 
lUlpnts who h;i\c hron::ht us to thi^ hoariiij: today. The culpnts are few hut 
llicir »lei'ds iM.inx I he culpriK are the States, the Federal Uovenunent. the |H'cr 
jsN.H latiohs .iM(l .1 wonl. 'Ihe wortl is arcn*ditaMnn. .Vccreditatitm is >ynilMdic of 
respe« tal»i!it \. uhm-, attained, the s) iiool assuMic> the m.'iiitle at pu-!\.^for it now 
Is .u< tod. ted It ojK-ns It- tloors and the potential consumer enters to rcceiv** his 
educatnm free from fear, ^afo in the kiiowledse that what lie receives is relevant, 
au-uunt.ihle and titae!\. In fact, accreditation is only the nu*etiii;; f)f ndniniat 
^l.iudards and a iiariio lio| efnily. to niov(» upward and f»nward. AccnNlitation 
is not a< <'i»nntahiht\. That is what is noe«led. The schools have heeii forced int«» 
a« cn»dit»itiMn hy aet reditin;; hodies and the aeral puhlic. They have .sought it 
for nurjjov and snr\i\al. SeiiooN ha\e heeii drununed out of the educational 
coinnninit> for not haviiu: it. And. we the American puhlic. have been the loser. 

rntil we fully uiulerstand acrreditation, and i*lentify what must c<»me after, 
we will not li:i\e ;;i\i-ii the Auierican pet^ple the one thiufr they iieiNl — aci-ount- 
ahdity 

The States only recently have taken steps to provide leadership in the field f 
proprietary education. Sfune States hav** strong statutes to protect the ednca-- 
tional consumer and the ethical ojierator. Some have no standards. Yet, even 
sftnie of the Ntrt)ni: oia's have almost forced out the ethical schm^l hy the self- 
same standards. It i-i proof that for ever^' attendant Rood, there is an attendant 
evil Some States have laws that aro almost comical. They have hoards and com- 
missions roL'ulated almost exclusively hy the industry. This of conrsc is had and 
limits the State's ahility to prot<*ft and pnmiote i»roprietary eclucation. As prevl- 
laisly nientioiied. all States are still victims of their own F»oliticnlly active lepisla- 
tares which can limit funds. iiianiK)Wor and i><>tential. Yet, we see in the ranks 
of NASASPS a clitter «)f hoi>e on the Imriscon: a new spirit of coo|»eration amont; 
its nieniher States. If it can do hut one thiii^ and that is unite tlie States in an 
attempt to standardisce laws and pur|>oso. then it will have lie«*n a preat success. 

Tlie I'nitod States Office of Kilucatioii has h«'«»n liniit<*<l in its it.sef illness by the 
very laws that creatcil it If the T'SOK is not Riven extended authority to disci- 
pline the hoflii's that if accredits, then it will not Ite aide to d(» more than .shuffle 
papers, hold occasional meetings hut not Ik* nhle to disci|>liue. Strong pressure 
from educational lohhyists will see to it that no progress is made. If this hnpiw^ns 
then iH»rhaps we shall see the cn^atitm of a siiiM»rhureaucracy which will accn»dit 
all iti**titurh)n*'. Jitid snperseilo all c\i«»linu approval institutions, hoth State and 
peer. This wfnild Ih' nnconscionahle if it wen» allowed to hapfien. In the same 
uijinner the \'eterans' .\dniinist ration is hami^red hy rules and re^ilations. If 
the Vetonius" Adniini<trati«)n is not given relief and allowed to change then we 
will SCO more prohleni< affecting the educational welfare of the veteran and les.s 
streaniliiung of piiri)osc. 




Tilt' National Ilomr Stihl\ CMiinril. .\*<'»twiati«>n of Iti4l4>|K>iu|pnt rnllff-fs 
ami Srhtiuls ami thi* National A'^sm latioii of Trade and To<.htiiral Srb(N>ls nnisr 
.submit to their .Hliurtcomiii^<. 

That i<. tlioy nni>r rigidly t»iif«>n p tli«'ir arrri'ditatinii T!»»y raa iio loii!ri»r •»a\ 
that it is im|H>s.sibli\ Tlji'\ can n*» t^njri'r liitl»» holiiml tlit» I'xru-^o of |H>tiMiti:il 
liti;;atioii.. For eacli exciiM-, vnvU rpi^odr of iii'n*tivif> only makes the ra^e fur 
r«'.>|NTtal»ility liartli^r for tln'iii t»> expl.ini. Tht- artirifs that .i|M>eanHl in thi* 
lioston (;IoIk*. the Header's Di^'e.st., ami the Washinu'tnti l'o>t iltil have laorit.: 
There are ahusi'< and these ahitscs are iM injr math' h,\ tlie arerrdited sr|i<H»N. t«»o. 
That the (-orres|N>iidfme Industry i< heinK lookin) at a< a u'iant rip-off is a f.ict 
and it hurts 

[ am iii>t rertain what h',\< Im^-ii ^aid hy the Witnesses that ai»|>ear<Ml lieforo me 
eoiMvniini; the si:t>\ie of the prohh-ni in the e«aiiitry. s«» with yonr indul;;enn'. I 
would like to my State. Indiana.:!.* an e\ain]de. Siih e niir aceney ran.* into 
exisirmv in April If^Tl.^ we liavi- re:;»i'at«il o.'is propriflary ins,'itiitioM.>. 1*7»*» 
of tliost> are tio longer doin:; hii^iiirss in our State. In VM'X we had pri»hleni< of « 
imiMivenic'mi* to fraud with S'f of the Mlimds doiui: husiness hi the State. I 
d'> not «v V; as ronstitutini; a e!e:ir and fire.'ifiit damrer to the Auieriean jN'oph'. 
l-'or of that total iri^'f wrro hard e«»re frami ni.s«"j. 

Tlien^fore. the *'hnrt " to which I allndetl a nionient ap> is ohvion.**. The fVJ'J of 
th»» .s«*limds o|M'ratiii^ fni' and i-lear of .serio»< prohli'ius must suffrr an outraj:«il • 
eitiz«»nry whi> ha< lH»t»ii h'd to In-liew that all are fraudulent ami at lH»<t poor. 
Vff that hurt has ^tilt nion* far-rcarhiu!; effei'N than they may think As the 
States iKH'ouie stronger, as more ohtaiii hiws. and henee re:;ulate the Industry, the 
rea>on for ha vine arereilitation iKM-oine^ more ohx-urc in the nund< of many 
|H*op!e The wor<t crime that could hiip|M>n woidd Im» the dcnii«^ of flie jieer ae- 
ennlitiUK hoilies. For they a Ions: with the States and the Ffdenil CSovcrnuH'Ut pn*- 
vide the ac<f»aiitahility .so iles|MTately ne4»de<l. I'ntil tho.sr uien who com|N>s«' the 
frovernin;; lH»ard^ of tlie ilin-t* aernditni;; l'»Hlit»<; realize that each event afTe*-ts 
tlw* industry, they will continue to have priddem^. No .situation hapiNMK in 
isolathat. It is the Industry that .suffer.** and it must W the industry that niakr< 
th«» ehanco*;. 

When onedrojK a stone uuo a |K»nd the ripples expand to all hanks. Sueli tlien 
lHK-oim'< the prohlem when wr indiMTiminately, at the Fwleral or State h-vel. 
assault the iiulu.stry. That there i< k»hh| in the industry i< well d<M"unient«fK 
That there is bad in the industry is well docunu^nted. So. therefore, what then 
niMst we do? 

Hi.stori rally., there has lieen :i delinentiim of authority lietween who ran lin-n^e. 
ap|»rov«» or arrreilit. Ilistorn-at y. as we'vo alreadv nu-uii'iuif I when* Stat*»< ha\e 
nt»t taken the initiative ti> provide leadership, they have fonvd other agencies 
I'itber Kinii^ral or private tn assume their leadership role. 

The question is who will i-ontrol? Ity what will tlo'V control? And wliy will 
tliev <«oiUroP We mu<t W suspwt of tlio^o si^ekiui: Feileral ac<Tp<lit:ition 
vehemently since the imfM>rtant questiem is: -Do wo wish that an-nilitatiiHi f«»r 
tlie n»s|»»M tal»ilitv ami at ciauUahihty wliieh it may pri»\ide or f»pr IIU" dollars it 
<an surely provide?" 

To say that States may only licence or approve is to pr«-sup|H»s«' that the States 
can iM-xrr realize or noi-r their ohliirat ions. To ^^ay thai nide]wtid«'nt |Mi»r a^smia.^ 
tions can adc«pmtely di> t!ic job is tt» iin»snpfM»so a level of lomfH-tency that can ^ 
hi" reachei! but often is m>t. Kven fn-er evaluations must ha\e reliable «afe;:nard'i. 
To that a rise of a more broadeiieil F»ileml biin»aui rary will brim: a solulom 
is nt»t a eertaiiUv Fach of .is. who has testified hen* has titdii-ati-d thai ouo or 
the other is the culprit. Fai-h of us has bfH'ii critirisi^l by tithi'r sonn-«»s. inehidiuK 
edn4*:itors ami the meilia as denumsiratim; a::ain ami airain a unttual distrust and « 
criticism. It is nma7:in^ that anyone Wi»**ld exfHN-t unaninnry of opiniiui fnun 
Us «>n this is.sue. Simply., we s»»i» ourselves as the sa\iour of tlie .Vmeritan educa- 
tional cimsuiaer fnau the chaos of duty unfulfilled.. F»ut. then* is un itunnitnity of 
opiriiitn We all want accountability. 

Wi- in VASASPS have no ox to irore. We feel we must he tlie front line of 
di'fi use Wi- want a«i'ouutahility., and we demand assi>tame from the npplhable 
Fed e nil aiC'-ncy. 

f'ntil .sui h times as all parties ran approach the table with tlie understand in:? 
that all sii^rjrestions evi»ii those ^eemincly incouKruous at the time, are valid cun- 
ciTii-'. will We he able to arrive at a joint partnership in cdticatioual acnmnt-- 





nihility. \V4' uutiUl ^ay apiiii that iinist iii>t forf^et tlio ^ood coiitrihutiims madt*- 
hy tho proprietary M-hool iiHliisfry. We imist remember that education oaii ?»e 
protituble and still provide sound e<Uicati<»n ; we must remember tbut tfie industry 

|Kirt of our coiistitiieney ami a.M> needs proteetiuu: and that it i.s esM'Utial ti» 
our American education system to help provide for the continuance of exemplary 
ami a«-c«»unfable proprietary edtication. We in the National Asxicuition (»f State- 
AdnnnivtratorN and Sui>i-rvisor.s of I'rixate Sthool.s U-Iieve in rlie triangle **t 
assiMunre. We believe in each tloin^ his o\>n job in the Uiaiuier tliat I)rin};s the 
dc'^in'tl results and ao-imntable nlgt-* tnes. We offer our as.s|sranre as res|MHisibh» 
State fitlicials to the f 'nite«l States ron^res-s and Federal agencies of concern to 
make even better proprietary (nltication. 

We lh:iuk you for the time \ou and your ronuuitl»H» luis Kracioti.sly piven us 
and ne pUnl^v luir assm-iatiou to better botli etlticaiuuial constnner prole<-t|on and 
:ii countable and exemplary iilucation., 

Mr. IIuKx Thank ynw vei v imirh. Mr. Clark. 

W'v wvrv tfviii«r» <>i' least I was ti'viii^r yt'^t(M-<liiy to fcvi an i*lea, 
loiiirli tliouirli it uuulil Ih', of wlijit ini«rlit In* the iinml)er of lefritinnit(» 
M-liools am! those that were fly-liy-iii«rht or tetiileil to cut coriie!*s. AW 
rerilly didn't irrt even :i ballpark (iir»ro — niaylH' soiiiclxxly s|)coulatnl 
20 |>errciit. in |H»rreiit., I tliiiik we all hud the ftvliiijr that far more 
ot tin HI were li vin;: to do >oiiio kind of an educational job than those 
^^llo weiv not. and that*-* why your fi;rniv this inorniii«r. pi'rcent. \> 
inton'stinir. l^iit that's after a |»retty ;rood shakeoiit jol). 

Mr, Clakk.: Vrs, sir. That was lUMHled, lM»caiise of — well, nnfortn- 
nately. in IWO the Stale of Tiuliaiia had alK)iit 'J5 [>ercent of all the 
di[)lonia mills in the I'liited States in Indiana[)olis. and that s a tijriire 
w\* don*t n ally like to talk alwiit. !)Ut it was lieeaiise of those kinds of 
thiiiir< We had some pretty loii.^y ones rhen\ and we had to ^ri^t rid 
of .Muiie, atid M)iiie of them we were (lirectly resiM)iisible for, some 
derided tlu y had U^>t not ronu» ii|) airainst the law. others iMM-aiisc of 
eronouii*- reaMUis, s<> we kind of liiiiiped them all into the 27i\. 

Mr, lIirKs. Miv Liiiiian was jii.st nieiiti«)iiiii*r to nie that yon have a 
statute in Iiuliana that yon think helps the stinlent who may have, at 
|e:i-t in the worst rases a roniphiiiit of fraud. If he si^rn^ ^Jonie kind 
4»r a note or roiitrart with a sc hool yiui do not reeo*rnize. it is. under 
Indiana law. not enfoiveahle, is that it i 

Mr,( 'i.mjK. Yes. . . • 

Mr. IIk k<. WrII now, yon s|)oke a!>ont nnitin.ir the States in this 
uianner— when yon s^y unite, do yon mean with iiiiiiinimii standards 
oi eiiforreineiit. for .-Mper\ isioii anyway ^ 

Mr. ( 'i..\i{K, We k!if»w that it will be impossible for all 50 States to 
he id»'iiticah 

.Ml the people ni the or:rani/.al ion are States ri^rhters, and wo tiave 
ofii- own fM»litiial situation^ to overronie in the States, but what we 
are sn-kinir i- a -taiulardi/aiion in terms of briiijrinir together certain 
KiiuU«»f « oni iimitv within the hi w. 

Nt»\v. the KCS iias come np with model legislation. A\o are worknipr 
on niotiid le;ri>hition. Wi^ arc alteniptiii«r to work out and have si^rm-;! 
bistafe airnrment^ between various States^ Minnesota-Illinois, Jib- 
iioi>dndi7ina. We are tiyiii«r to make the saiiu^ tliiiiir tnovin^r across 
t!>e cotintry, tlu^ -a me kiipl of penalties, tlie.<amo kind of ba«ie require- 
mriit-in the law, , , . 

We are doin;r this for two reasons. One, we fefd that we are the ones 
who liiiist Ik! the frontline of defense for everyone.. 
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Mr.; lIu Ks. You'ir not t^spousin;^ tlu» uiiifonn law thou«rli. Hk^' th<» 
nniforni roiiiiiu'roial vmli' ( 

Mr.. ('u\UK. No; only uniform in terms of the law, it would have 
<iM*tuin uuiform srctiousto it. 

It woiihl thrn Ik* up to tlio individual State either to arrept or 
reject in their le«ri.>iatnrt*s, how they wanted tho.^;e paitieidar sertions 
worked. 

Mr. lIu K^. Well. I assume that's the way a uniform law of any 
kind that*s esi)oused amon<r the States works— they can aerept it or 
reject it. 

Mr. ( 'i.\RK. True. 

Mr. Hu Ks. But eertain sections you try to <ret throu<rh ?^11 of them. 

Mr. Ci^\UK. Yes: we'rr tryinir to^M them to have these thinirs. We're 
the only State, for instanre. in the Nation that has a felony. We have 
1 to 10 yeai-s. a i<r>.(MM) fine when weVe workin«r with fraud.s. This is 
MHuethuiir we don't like to talk about. l>eeau^ we don't like to add that 
toth(» iniaire of the industry. 

Wr ha\f rrri ntly invoked that, Mr. Chairman. We know of a eoni- 
paiiy in rhi> country — that I w ill not name — who is.sittin«r now w ith 
ahuut SirMM»M» worth of worthless pa|K'r. because urder our statute, if 
a student is siirned by the repre entative school not having .status with 
the State, that contract was null and void. 

We ran save tin* .--tiident that extra money.; What is diffJcidt some- 
times. ev<»n with l)ondinjr. is to ^-t the front money bark that tlie 
student may put out. >o we try to warn the con^muer not to do any- 
thm«r witii an institution until he has checked its status, and in this 
reirard. we worked extn-mely clos*» with the accredit in ir Inxlie^. and 
witli liM-al !)u-ine^^. Iwtter business bureaus, and cliaml)ers of com- 
men e. anil couuMdors to the word out as to who the /romi .schwis 
are. so that whi^n a student sipns up, he is alisolutely assurfHL 

Mr. IIr ks. Well, it seems to nu» you're s;iyinir we've *rot a problem 
in this eountrv. and if we could jret all tlie States to act like Indiana, 
we couhl «ro alon<r pretty well toward jrettiuir a handle on them. Still, 
you're sayin^^ to the Federal Government in effect, sort of butt out of 
thi^rhiiiir. 

Mr., (^r..\RK. Yes. Well, fir.st, we l)elievo that the States arc the ones 
that oujrht to do it. but only part of it. Mr, (^hairman. 

And I would add to this that Ohio, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois have very stron^r laws, too. We work very closely to<rether.. 
What wv are sayiuir is that the States have a resj>on.sibility to their 
constituency. We are there all the time, on the job. providin*^ that wc 
ha\e adequate statT. 

We can ilo the day to ilay kin<l of re«ridation which is necessary.. It 
is im|)ortaut tliou^rii that the Federal (iovcnunent have areas of re- 
.'-pon-ibility and concern in ihi.s, doin^ certain thin^ that only the 
Federal (lovernment can do. 

The FeihMal Trade ( onuuission couhl l>e miu'h moir effective if it 
would do .<ome of the tlnnjrs it on«rht to do, instead of coming into the 
State> unannounced and causing: kinds of problems without workini; 
with usand without che< kin«r with us. 

The peer a>sociations. NATTS, Home-Study, AICS, they have a 
definite role. There are thinjr^ that they and only they can do. So what 
wr'ic a-kin<r for is* lu-st of all. p't the States in line so that we have 
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tlu' K nntiiuiit \\ Imt ki rp tlli^ ( ri:i!i«rl*\ t^ach (»no of us iloin<r tint parf of 
tin-' tluii'T no»T>sary to in-^nK* that o\or;ill t\\v propriotarv \\vh\ is well 
iViTulatotl, so tliat tlio kuid-^ t)f tliin<rs inro ai v ran Im» iIoih». 

We rail .iro ill :uul rt)ii>ta!ir I y i lieck on tlio ari onntal)ilit\ of an in^ti- 
tiitn»n. tho iiatii)nal airmlinnir liodios. Tins is a peer kind of pivasiire 
w ln«-li tlu'V i-au 1)1 hill <>J' auot lirr.. 

The Stati'-. ran siy. OK, wo'iv «roin«r to rr^rnlnio yt)n, tlioy can 
4'-tal»li-li a hiininnnn. liut tlirii thr\ , t Iump >l at ntr^. ni!r-, and rrirnla- 
tmn^ 'on^^tahl ly t»» \v\ to pu-^ii llil^ up. i»ut llir prrr a^^u'iat loii^ 
I'V t iiviv \ vv\ rMt tiiir arr ^a \ in;r to tiir ^rl.ooU, onrr \ on !»a\t* it, yon 
ktrp pn^hini: \onrM'l\r^ up. 

I ! t' Krilrrai ( H»\t" fiinrnt » an do thinir- in rfni^iniu'i' piotoi*tit>M that 
«»p!y lilt* KiMlfial < ri nuirni i-aii do. AVI-al \\i»*rr ^a,\ inir i*- tliat we 
ini-t lia\o thi-^ I riar.ir'r, l»nl wrinu-t tiM i»ra!l n!»d tLi-- wliat wr'n» 
U'\ inir lo do in N ASASl^S- ijfrt tlir Statt - to dolhc'iv ari't pt tlmr 
iv^pi »!iMl)iiity. 

MiV ITiiK^. AVrll, what slionld tho Frdrnd ( ;:jvr;iunont tlo with 
thn^r .ii:i»!iriys, like tlio VrttM'un^' A<hniiii^iiariiin avd tht» Sorial Se- 
rin it \ Adnnni-trarion. that pro\ ifh* sn» h a liMirv amount of funds to 
tlir -t'ldriit^.orrx rntnally, to thr^t* in^tit:!ti<»n^ i 

.Mr. CiAiiK. Vni: xtv wli.it ^hi'uhl r^r\ <lof 

Mr. ffn K^.AVIiat i< thrir roh* in this tri inLdr ^ 

Mi.J'i \i;!v. \Vr'!,.if tiirx :iir lininiz Ii> '!>r t * r 'I -:»rr:-t i 'd' FrdiTal 
tti't r-. t Lr': I tl»r\ liiii-t -i! ,dn\\ n a!id ,if r r. own -'Uia- 

•'! Ii'iin^ nf.. ::ii> wf M^ipL^ tilt* \ :uL\i\ ii i \ lir r lii.idiiir wl.at 
k'i! <»r an in-t a Ml inn., or latl.ri.^ w.i.-ii iii-' «l iil »»»!t ir'-ri\r \hv 

ni-«:.«-;. or li t» -t itdi-nt^ I hat wd! rriri\t» rl rni. 

i irv in*rd t«> ^il down ai*d l':,Miir out lir ! i!'.'- n!" a TJ ..»M' -tl'd H y 
m-rd* d for t hi^ itiMMfV t ttai'^ i.'^ouii: . -(» < iiat ;! »\ «,.:! ' '-^ n- and 
;!--i-t llir prrr lM)dir> in Mr:ii:i t'lat ^chooN do no? i>:rr li;«*ir rrilire 
tinanrial fntmr on thr kind of Frdnal th)llar.< that thry t.; 

Mr. Hii K>. (*.in yon a.-^-i-t ihnn^ 

Mr. Ci v:k. Vt*- ; I riiiidv \\r ran a^^J^t th»*in. In'rann* \\r a train ran 
do r}»r ifiitial kind of !fM>k at an in-^titntion and try to !iri») r-(:d»li-h 
f'>r rhr ( H)\(»rniMrnt tiir kinds of linanrial ^taKilify that i- iM»tord. ^o 
riiaf riw in^finitioii ih)r<irt romr in ar.il ^o ont hrran-^r it^ wiiolr ha^is 
ua- Krdri'al fntidinir., 

^f Hn K^.^ K\^•n^r ino, Mr. Chirk, T liax o to Iravr., 

^!»v\Vvi|lor ran rontinno. 

Mr. W'^jiiiK. !.»"»';, Tjh knul of inlrrr-trd in I'm' -'niali«»n \nn al- 
hr.ii • ^ to: ! rforc. m ' '''iW I kr prt>'»*rm \ on had w it h w^ al v a- it. ttr. auto. 
1 1 1:« *. ih jvri tiain'^'LT -••k*«»l ' I- (hi- -onu'tl!i» ir liu't hapj>ri'ri| -in«r 
\oi- I n!r- an-' -.'nr. \nin nru piotrdurr^ ha\r lirrn in^lihnt»d( 

\f r . < *i XPK. ^'»-. -jr; it l a-. 

^(f., W^ftiM:. W'^'ll.: \»Mi ran taM; :d»)nt tl;?-.. I iniairinr. AVoidd yon 
tril oir al'ont it * I roidij nnik-f^tarjtl -onn« of nihrr tldnir-^ \'»n -aid 
i»ni»'h Iw'tfi'r tf yon pnt it in tho p'al \\f)?ld. so to sprak, and *svt out 
for a \\hih\ nnt of thr thr»irrtira! prohh'in intofhr rra! prohlrrns. 

uonM \ "n jii-' Id! nir I on w ko wa^ il. w hat I'apprnrd. and w h(*n 
did r iii^ happrn ^ Jn^t tfixr n -jona* fart^ ahont th(* ^itnat ion. 

M?-. < *i.\r:i;.. All nirht. Ti'r inii lal pioMrni -^tarlrd in. appio\inialrly, 
f)rrohrr nf 1!>71. It in\o|\'rd a >frii'S of oj^ ralion^ in IndianaporM, 
I.':'!., know n a^ W'orldw «dr Sy-irm-. !n«.. and I-Apn— . Inr, It'- dor n- 

4! 1:15^71 — 7 
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nuMitrd in tlu» hhI of rlu» >rar ivport that I broiiirht ulon^r. which 111 
lra\y with the coiuiuitttT. 

What thov were doiu*;. they were ailv(»i-tisiii^' in help \vant(»(l col- 
umns in our Slatv. and elose to 40 States in the Xation. ior tnakdrix- 
ei-s, or heavy eifnipinent operators. 

The people wouhl contact them and they wonhl say. in essenre, for 
$lJ)r> which they explained is a bondin^r fee! or a «rood faith fee, that we 
will i^*t \ou a job within 50 miles of your home driving a truck or 
workiiiiT heavy equipment. 

Now. they indicated (piickly that there was a little bit of trainin^r 
that was needed, but that tluit would be l)rovided by the comi>anv 
that you are \vorkin«r for. So j^eople would semi in 8li)r», they would 
st»iul it in by money ordiT or \V<»stern I'nion. 

Then they would <ret some infonuation from thi« s<»hooL indicatint; 
that for atJotluM- >;7<X) they would take their trainiiiir whieh would 
consist of KM) hours of correspondeure education, and then thev would 
jro to X truinin^r institution, whei-e they would be tniiiuMl. aiul would 
thru 1h- pla(V(l within r>() miles of their liomes with XYZ trucking 
company, or WWW heavy e<|uipment school. 

In fact, there was uo srhool. In furt. it was nonrefundable 
downpayniettt for a trauiimr « ourso. Now. they ns<»d. as T rorall in the 
investigation. ±2 various DRA s. They liad a very fine sy.stem. I)eeauhe 
we spent a \ear and a half investigating it. and finally had an inform- 
ant on the inside so we could find out souu» of the way< thev ilid. 

In a |M»ri(Kl from approximately March the 1st of P.»?J. until we 
e\pove<l them in a big press conference and sought litiiratiou in July of 
11>7:5. we doeumented l?'2.3 million as having been taken from "the 

They did imt. of eourse. get veteran^ funds l»eeause they were un- 
able to irct the Vetenins' Administration approval, fortunately. 

They worked the State very «|ni«-k1y and got out Ix^fore any of the 
Srate< rould get hold of them. Tlie Federal Trade Conlmi.ssion 
started to iK^ronir involvetl in it. and we had snnie ronversation>, aiul 
tlu^y finally to|i| nie. in esseu'-e. tbev coiddn'r do nnything l)ecause it 
would tako them ino K)pir to «1«) tlie invi^'it itfation. 

T ;itt(»mpted to iret assisf;uiee from the Federal l^ureau of Investi- 
gation, but tli«»y w«-ren't intere'^ted. m) I finally, after a call to this 
rity -aiitl at that time, a v'*»ry goinl frieuil of mine. William Kuekles- 
llall•^ wa-i the Actiuir D'nrtor of the Fe«hM'al Hurc.ni of Iuveslitr;|. 
rion [ .•:dled liiio and a'^lved him if he woidd help me by rallinir the 
:ittoru«\v. which lu» <lid. so that we s:ot the posf:il inspcrtors iM>i*!g 
on the thinir.. 

AVi» fimdiy were able to cet one pro«»r iition ourself. mider our law*, 
ami w«» tt-ned all of our inv(»'>tigation o\rr to the Fniied Statrs nt- 
tt)i'ney.. TIm^v then canu* in with., F believe. fvU indietnu»nts. and these 
peot)le were [)rosri'uted in .Vpril of this year, and wrre senteneed to tho 
FeiVial [M»neteutiary. and T Wlieve it was late April or May of thi? 
year that the Federal Trade (Commission then nimo out with a consent 
ofiler listing thr schools and saying that the followinir schools had 
prnhh»ins. ;ind that the big operation was in Indianapolis. 

Tlii-> is nftyr we luid rouif>lete<l it, sought tlieir assistance^ didn^t 
gi f II. tb4»\ said it wotdd tnke too long. 
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tonV tS^ ' undorstaiMl what yon aro saying?, thU was ju>t a 

Mr. Clakk. Total fraiul. 

Mr. WvDi.FK. Ill other wonls. it wouldirt ni:ittor wliat vour nilo^ nn«l 
rrLnihitions Avnv. as a prartical inattor. th(-o person, ^civirt trvin^r 
to ahiilr by the nih'ri and roiinhitions. Thov wore i^rnorin^r them * 

Mr ( i.\RK. ^e<. sir and that is the point I uonhl like to make to 
you that in an ont-an(lM)nt fraud, there is nothing that will stop them. 

I hev intend to do mily one thinir. and that is defraud the people. 

Mr. \\ VDI.KR. dral) tlie luonev rnd run. 

Mr. CiM^K. Whereas the m«!h)oIs with whirh we work, the aecre<lited 
s.h(M>N the srhools wh() make an etlort to conie under our a-onov or 
othei-s. the kmds ot prohlenw that we had with the schools a(eredited 
by tJie varjous aerm itin<r l>odi"s. soiuef inies there are nioiv riroblems 
ot ineonyeiuenee to the >rhool or th»« student thai! the fraud 

Mr./\\ vni.KK. Wliat I'm tryuivr to siy. it doesn't matter what ndes 
aiMl reiruhitions yon have in that ea>e, iH-eause th. v wouldn't pav any 
utteritinn to them anyway. ~ * ' 

Mr. Ci.AKK. liiirht! 

Mr. Wvm.i K. S.> that s n situation that you just have to handle with 
the liormal rourt.^'. 

l^it now. when you £ret down to the ea.'^o where yoirie reallv f^oiiur 
to neeretht. and the |,ei>on is ^u'oinir to try to InM oiue ari-reditl'd^with 
thi^ orirnni/ation, that's where you ean pa.^s some useful, helpful 
h-^isiafion. ^ 

.\fr.<'i.M{K. Yes. 

Miv Wydlvk.. Now, what lM)ther.^ nie is. I'm not au ediieation person 
in the seuM- I i-eally underhand what thi.> aeereditation is all alK>ut 
as M»on a. .soiuehody fonies in with a nia^i<* wan<l, sav vou'iv a ^-^rod 
ur. verity or M>rnerlnn^r. flow exaetly thev (h'termine tire^v thing's ha.s 
a>w:iyv hmmi a kind of mystery to me. hut t'.s a form of lirensiTHr in 
elMM t. that s the way I look at it.^ Thi- is :thout what it anioiintrto. 
Ion iTO in and tret rertaiii fart-. Like li^'eiivin*: a certain husines^. You 
talk ahoTit li.eM-ni«r electric eontraetoi-s or auto mechanics hecuu.se 
peopli^ «r|»t elieated. 

Thi^v jTo and th«\v don't iret |)roper -ervice. so then .soiueone proposes 
we should liren>>e the auto me.'haiiies. ami that means the i)uhlic won't 
fX*'l rlieateil. 

Now, is that the same idea* what we're tryiii<r to do with accredita- 
tion ; 

.Mr. ('i.\RK. Xo. n<»t rerilly. 

I would -ay to y<»u. sir. tliat there are three levels in this area, the 
lowMst h^vfd hiMiiir th,' lirensuH'. It s n \erv .simple thinir to ^ret. Sonie- 
tnue- ui States, a licensure only meant that vou would reirister in the 
.siM-retary of .^tate'.s ortire to do hiNinrss. 

Ih .<oini' States, a licensure is>J.';..^lf).iiJ-j.''» for a license. 
The next .step ahove that is an a|)proval. which means that a certain 
amount of uivestiiratnin is done, in terms of the viahilitv of the insti- 
tnfiMM. and tin- may an onnie evahiation. [t mav Ik» a parlimlar 
forni of. you know. 40 or .V) ipicstions with a p(»r.sonal interview hv 
tlie prni( !i)als of t he hiisiness or in<lu.*^try. 
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Th'*' (Iniil strp, \ hiirl'c^t >\v\). philo-opliiciilly, is ji^rroditntion.- 
Ar. n-vliration lH'>po:iks tlio iu»»:intiiL^ lir-t of :tlL of a inininial sot of 
stiiiulinls, witli the iimUTstamliiiir thtit yon ^tart L'oinu^ :ii)o\(» those 
strii.daids and iva- lun<r hiLdu»r oacli ycMr ar.d cliiuhin^r Inilhor to im- 
|»ro\e Nunisi'lf. and nr<-mljtati«)iu hi-torirally, hvvn the kind of 
a tin hL^ that we want. \Vi- s^rk it.: 

We do not stH'k an ai)l>n)\aK AW ha\r to ir^'t it.^ WV do not seek a 
liV('M'^Mi(\ AW h:»\o to tret it, Hnt ai'^Meditations wt» may seek hecanse 
we want to do ht^tter. so aenvditation., when we speak in terms of 
atriftlitation. wr're really speakinir ahoiit the thinir that we are seek- 
inir. 

Xow\ r would have to say here. hrran*=:e T know some of my friends 
an* in tl'e aiidirn-'e. 1 ar<rtu' with them all the tinu* ahout the fa<^t that 
our- iseaHed thr Imliana Private School ArenMlitiuii ( ouHui-siou, and 
we ar.-redit, e.v ept we don't irivi* yon the hixury of wantinjr the ac- 
creditation. 

Thr State tells you that you will have it, so that in the arirmuents 
wi'* !la^t^ (h">troys tin* spirit of acrreditation so T say, I do nut care 
what \nn i'lxW it. hut wo will do the ])ro<*ess. liecauso we do the same 
tiiinur- AW -^end teams of peo[)le. anywliere from tiirec to si\, to do 
on-Iti*' c\ dMaf ioti^. 

W'v ]rii\ It I'n:t?i.-ial --tahilitv. \W hM»k at the fonrse*;. V\'e look 
into TMt'' in'-tru' tor <|Malili'-at :on"-.AVe look at fvery part and \k\\vv\ of 
thy in-: iti't ion. 

T!\i- i- wii.it is f](ino in a volnntiny accnnlitation. So T irn-s-. wliat 
we're' M\vi!i:r. the Sfjire-- nrrd to ha vr .-tronir approval, not licensure^. 
'.f-ZiTi^' ap!U^o\aI< K»>^*p the peer aeered.if in^^ hodies' heeanse Vv^ is the 
th'u^Mlsat wo -eek. a!id the Federal ( h.\ eriU'i'Mit then r:^n to tMe 
SfMtr< who do an a|»;>rovaK A\hi"h sjionld piovi.K* ym nilh fn-N nn 

• ' ' 1*- > u'h !)0— 'li|t> ]lf)V. ir"n I t'lat ^ 'iH ol 



tinaricai stahditv and as mneh a- po- 
niMV h" nntl th -li tint '-rMi hv M-/d in a deter-nia! '-n lor M.- :i:::r ^-t- 
h-i- r'no is^u-HK- of Federal dollars, hut an a.' -r -diiatue., it pton-Hy 
.loiM'^ tndproP'.rlv fuHowed i^ kind of t^e- f-u- ;»n in^nPit on, 

rnfortnnatelv/the Ameri.'an efin^ni'M.r (hH-n t nndiM-t.;n.l a. • r. 
t-itM.»' and thev are protn' to a.- -..pi ri.M-M'dita! -Mi iJsViMun'.r 'oial 
r-|M-er:d)dity anil aecntmtahdlty. ainl ni fa.-t.th.at i^nt tiue' m M,me 

'*S"<»n eaii he aeeredifed and mIvcIoihv r-MUi- ^. 1hm':"is« iji :m r iod^a- 
ti.w. ni Ml approNal xou mu.t Me>M.': Iim!!;. :Mr! <on^la)it!y ha. k 
and \ li:at in-t iiition 
^ir.A^'^nnl:. Arr.;neiruhi? 

V\r ^iM'.xw Fm interestrd \v vnui- ae.M.'d'!j»t»on }>!'niv' hire., in 
ilnMi.' tiiH. do vou push to np-ra.le the eoinM-' and U there a dan:r-r 
that^NoM upirrade the prodnet out of the, maik-t for a potenlnl Mu- 
.|v:,t vJ.o mav he aMe to -et M»me t \ pe of traininir that wdl pro\nle 
him With a useful sl'ill ? . , . i i 

^^r Ci \rK Fir-t of alh we do atten-ot to i.nsfM ho-e; ^taiitla nN nnre 
ue-hMN. irr>ne in with the ha>ir ^taiHiaid-^.a.id ^MMh> tins thmuirh our 
rnh'<^ T"! r'"i]hition- under our >tatute.. 

I v.t.uld iMjert here- that ue send in. on tlie.e t..an^^\ experts from 
hn^v . and indn-trv and edm atif.n where nert-.ary\ so that the kiiHs 
iH-nplrthat are hwi's-in^r :'t the school and what it turns out actually 
are'thepeoph* who will heuMU.irthat [)r(»(hii't.. 
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AVr do iook :i« tlMM'(»niM-s, AVo do not ivfui^o a ('()iir5io.:AV(j look at the 
roiiiM'-. >(H» Ik>\\ Wi-il tln-y arc Mnic-UinMK hut, \o\\ know, as a Ntate 
airi'hrv. ii' M)nu»h(Mlv wani^ to ionu* in anil ^tart a hu«r^y ^^hi[> m-IhkjI, 
we lia\i' t() U»t lluM.i Mart a huir^^y vlnp ><-huoh So vu» do not attolnpt 
to \in>\i tlir M-liool s) far tliat it n<it Ik* ahlo to do tho jol). 

AVr try to be ab «r<MMl as wo ran in tonus of a>sistin«i[ the school in 
npi'ra-din'r itM'lf, Wv liavo consultants who wdl work with theui in 
tr\ mil ti> raiM» tho >tandanls. 

\Mr. KMnii LA. ^ nd \ ou*ro sayiu*,^ u[)gradin^r in terms of the objective 
of a I'iven course, if itV to be to train someone and nmke buir«ry ^^ hips, 
wi ll tlienyiiu re upirradin*: the rehitionsliip of that and not neoes.^urily 
eonuiiunii-at ive skdl> ur >oine rehitively 

.Mr., Ci \KK. AVliate\er makes tliat eonrse relevant to people. 

Mr. iimriA, OK. pins the faet tliat the State luis an accreditation 
proiri ani. put \ou in a position then of a responsibility to the students, 
btM .iijM' tlie State ha^ >aid this school is accredited, and, therefore, the 
bludent has the ri<rht to look to that standard. 

Mi\ i i.wiK. l)clinitidy., 

V.v. lln.ri.A. Aspvin^pro^nain validity.; 

Mr. ( I MiK., Yes. we do. 

Mr. Kin;ri.A. How do you feel it's worked in Indiana, from your 

experiein e H) far i 

Air. ( "i.Mi;;. So far. I think pn»tty well.: 

AVe ha\e not luul. outside of that fraud which was an out-and-out 
fia'id, and one otiier tliat we just bri)u*^lit to the surface 2 weeks ago 
u!nrh wa.- an out-and-out fraud, other than those two unfortunate 
epi>ode^. it '^ been very irood. 

We havr .seen a iedu< tion in the kinds of problems that we had 
tK'fore., We have seen an aeeeptaiice now on the (lart of the si'hoiil rom- 
niuiuty. tlie counseior>. the principals in allowinir these proprietary 
sclio;)I.«> to eoine in and aetually use facilities and take part in certain 
schfK)l districts where they couhhrt take part before becau>e of the 
seal of the State thrnuirh the acrreditcd process which we do. 

We ha\e had coniiiu»nts froui ciiainl)ers of coinnuM-ce. fi'(»in better 
hu^me^s bureaus about how iniich better the situation hcein--. I can't tell 
you that iM-eaU'^e W(»'ve dDiie it. tliat the edueatlonal prixlurt i-- any 
btMter than it wa.». becau-e that's soiiu'thin^r that's really hard to lueas- 
urc. iMit at lea^l. I think, in tlie ininds of the ireneral eihicatioual con- 
Minier in our State, in tlie '> \ear< that we've been fuuctionin<r. we^ have 
MM'U a iiiarkcil iiuproveinent ni their attitude toward proprietary. 

Wc ju^t had a doctoral study relea.sed in our State which wa-- Map- 
gerinir in what it implied, ami that was that business and induct r\ luis 
arcepled these kiiuls of scli(x)l^, the *^0()d ones, tlie ones that nM'I'c 
h)ok»Ml at. 

l'lie\ u.<e tlu' irradiiate., They .-eek more ^n'adiuites irom these kin<H 
of ^••Iu)()ls, We liiid the «reneial pnbli*' now responding; a little better 
to tlie pro[)ri<'tary iield in our >ta<e. and I tbiidv part of it must l>e 
that we ba\c pro\eii totlu' people tliat if the »State .says-, we have* done 
tin^. and we stand behind tiiis. and I think that fenves them a feeling 
of safety. 

rius we ha\e come out aiirl we have slapped down vigorously the 
frauds, which I think again proves to them that we are trying to do 
the thing necessary. 

V8 
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Mr. Urcriv. Ilnw in:ui\ Shit<»s do Mniu'thin^jf similar to what Indiana 
in thi^ t\ \)v of ^n|>iM \'i'-ion i 

Mr., ('i,.\!Mv. WVII, m l*»nns of si?|)or\ i^ion, Ohio is a <rood ono. 
IVniiMl\a:ii;K Minnesota, \Vi-.'on<in,. Illinois, (ahfoniia. Wo have 
alM)i It .'t» Staffs :'\\t» \:u \ in w liat wrdo. 

I lu'' '^{Mv of ( )kla![onia lias an arrri'dnin^r '-oMnni-^ion, tlu'v call it. 
Vv'fUi trdkniiT \\iih -oino of my fnond^; at thv last n.i(ion:d ron fr!('n*"e 
had and cxplaioini;- to t tlh- I'ntirc proriuhnv tliat wo •ro tlironLdi 
in IndiJMiju 1 do not ^im^' iliaf a lor of t\w State's «:() in dopth as mnch 
a> wv Au, in thi'^v toams l^.at s Mid ont<l mm* a little tlil!Vron<-c t]irvi\ 
hiir rhiMv i\iv vaiiou-: of thi^ iavostiiration doiu* l)y tho Statos. 

Mr. \ Fin -(Miy I n.i^MMl tho oarly part of yonr test inionw 
hu» \\h\t do soil tlu^ ,I,.jal rolojf any,in this prohloni area? 

>ri.:('T A\"oil.om» of tlii» thinus. I thiidc. as lon^ir as wo hav(» tho 
doll »r< w hirh aio ;rotnii' to l)o p';l into tho odi;oati''!i pi'oirram. thon it 
h>i-nMt'<: t'u' r')l'» «d' f 1)0 ()iH<'o of Kdnoation, it horoinos tho roI(» of tho 
Vot-r U!-^' Adniini^tndion to soo thr>t tlij^ riirht kind of dori^MOTis are 
uvMU-:. tij »r M" an ui^titntion is aorrodit(Ml, nr.d an institution ha< proh- 
loni-. nu' ar.'io-'ir u iofi uuixht not bo tlio only tlnnir wc onjrht to look 
ar if \\!' ro!MomlH>r that wo nni^t nnko tlio t^dnoation availahio to the 
>tudfnt. th^u perhaps \\(» Isp.tl liott(M- pnt in. sonio fail-safo sv^toni at 
tip-' F(»doT-d IcM-l tli.it \\.» doTi't orv'ato an iiistitntion wlnoh operatos 
o\r|p^i\(»U o,n tho I-'o'liMMl dollars that oonio: in nnd C(>idd not make 
it oil It- own without tho Fod'*ral as-i^tanoo. 

Mr. nr';n.v. Wonhl you favor a Fedora] statute that prohihits Fed- 
eral fnt'd"^ iin]o>s th'v States !'a\"e khuo niinimnm pro*rrain of acorodi- 
tarion -inii^ar to Indi-ma ^ 

Mr. ('L\f:K.: Well, Fd ld;o to not answor tliat ininiediatelw l)eoanse 
T havon't thondit of that. 

Wl.at T would SM\— yos, T would favor some kind of a fail-safe sys- 
tem to ho o-ta)))is!i(Ml hotwoon the F>(hMal (rovermnent an(i tho Sfat^es 
sn fjv't wo rould pcuhap-. lioad off cumo* of these kind^ (,f prohl^Mns. 

T"n fortunately, a situation wljoh has heen repeatedly pushed at in 
tho pT-(Ns involviuir tin* teohnioal education corporation in St, Louis, 
whirli had this prohlem in the njoney — this looks had for Missouri, It 
look"^ had for the nrereilitinir I>odv who aen-edited the institution, Imt 
aotuallv tlie accreditins: hody had *rono ahout as far as it conhl <ro, and 
Me in the .'^^tates have workod with the accrediting body in trying to 
«ret the problem resolved. ' * ^ ^ 

Had thoro Wn\ <n\no othor kind of a faihsafo svstom provided in 
rhof>-inir this kind of an institution for some kind of a choice to be 
math', for othor than an ac'-roditation, ])oihaps that problem w(udd 
not havo existed. I don't know. I can't irive \ou any kind of a direct 
answer to that, othor tluin mo do have to establish a fail saf(» systcun. 

Ml*. IJr.on.A. Do yoti thiidc that your <:roup could prepare the kind 
of standards that wo should ptit in F\Mloral legislation as a condition 
of States reoeiving funds ? 

ATr., Cr.\UK. Vf)U*re >l)i'akinir now of om- mitional asMx iation? 

Mr. RK<;tri.A. Yes. 

Mr. Cr.AUK., Yes. I think so, because one of the things find's over- 
looked sometimes, I think, is tho fact that we are the State administra- 
tors who regulate tliis. 

Mr. IiF.(;n.A. How soon could yon have those ready? 
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Mr. C\ VKK. Ilnw <i)on i]o yun wiuit tliom? We alivady haw the 
s(an»hinls (h'Vt»lo|)(»(|, nt^Iit now, 

-Mr. Ivi(;rL\. As sot n n^^ pr)>sihl(\ I think it is a prohloin. If k inv 
umli'iMnndiiiir that, ioi- (wainple. the Veterans' A(hninistra(ion \):n's 
the States now siilwtantial amounts of money, in millions, to verify 
srhiK)Ir> hivanse tlii^y can't do it, ali o\er the country, o^v:/^;,.•^lv anil 
l)iohal)ly in tlic ahs^nrcof State stMnihirch, or '^tanihin Is for tlie States, 
the »'esnlts nii^dit he very (pieM ional)le, 

Mr. Ti \IJK. Well., \ on ,M'e\ witliu! oiu* national a^^-ociat ion we have — 
one of our ol'u-ers also the national president now of the State 
apjnovintf a<jreneies, 

Mr. IwroriA. What T would like to see your <rroup do is snhnut to us 
the k' id of stamhiids that sliould l)e part of Federal aul leir'slat ion, 
whirh would \n elle^t tliat no Federnl uionc\s froju aii\ of thi^ 
airencies, VA. IIKW. oi- wliatevei', ean <ro into any Stat(^ unless that 
State has adopter I a proirraiu meet in<: the standards for t lie aceredil a- 
t ofi of t>iopri('t:r \ m'ImmiU witluu t li;>t SMt'/. m) tl);i^ t^e r(>>j)<!ii>;i)il 'tv 
>ta\s ill the State, for the approval of these schools, but that the 
Fcdei al (ioveriunent can rely on that approval as havin;',' validity, 

Mr. Clmmv. Well, 1 will assuie you tluit we will d() this. AVe will 
start ou r\ W(^^ ha\t» already started on it, hy tliese position papers 
wlui-li I mentioned l»ei'ore yon (Mine in which we are coiuin'rotit with. 

One of thein corjccMUs our roucerns with the ahu^-es in the FTSL 
pioHfiain, and we ha\e this one readv now. wliich is what we .see as 
needed to clii'« l: the tin;>ncial stability of an institution, 

1 \]i\i\k tlioe !;i;m!s (d" thintfs, sn*. cf>jild he put intf) soinethin'jf for 
\oiu- u-i'., I think tiiat 'nouI^I he tlie way it ou!jrht to he done, ])ecanse 
I Iia\e to ixo hack aiul sjiy that 1 heheve that we in the States must 
hi' the tiist in line,: 

Mi\ Ki 01 r V,, I a^nee,, 

My. V] \iiK. And tiie jjiiestion is. wo have not lind an ability to sit 
d«>wn uith the projnu* dialoi; to ^'et these kinds of thini^s done.. If this 
is what the Conirre-^ wants. tiii< is the kind of thimr ^ve will want to 
do, becauM* in th(» final analysis, all of ns are after tin* same tliinc: 
M-hich is aceountMbility, and we certainly want to woik to;:xether to 
e-tabli^h thtit aci'ountahility.^ 

Ml", K-'ju I low ^fxiii could yon have those? 

>rr. \i:k. Well., wliat we have ri^rht ru)w- — how about 10 days? 
Is t^iat loo lonu ( 

Mr.: Uioi 1 \. .Mr.^ ( *h,iirnian. I think these outrbt to be suhmitled io 
t .'C foni cctt ee., 

Mr. \rv!>i:i:. Xo obje^'tion to that,^ I'm sure, and we will make it 
]>ait of tl e rtM'ord. 

I riie mfoi mat ion referred to follows ;] 

AcorsT l."5. 107k 

(^«>!it;r<»*«^iii:in nvTPiT RffjT i a. 

Sft*'t,o! >tm!>'^ Suhri,t}(wiffi'r. ("'tmwUtrr on Covrrnmcnt Opcraiionft^ Rayhurn 
ffou^*^ Offfrr lluihittiif. Wfi^tnnt/ton, />.€. 
iM'vi; CnNr.ui ^^\f \v l!f <;t i v ' f^nrin^r n).v f(wtinu)n\ hof/iro tlio ^^nbeommi t too on 
.TmI> 17, !l)7t. >oii .'I'^K'j'd of me. n< I'n'^ident of tfie XntiDnn! .V^^'iciatiou of State 
AiltiJiin^trntnrs and Snper\ I^nr^ <>f I'nvai » Srlieei.s tlio fenouiii^' 

W'lwit I w«>uld liUt* to sfM» yotir irrotip do is ^ntinat to ms tlio k'nd of sfaml- 
ard'- fhnt should he part f>f tti/» fMdpral }\U\ le^ri^lation. wliioli would snv in 
i't1V*t th,it no f»Ml<T;tl iuon*'.SM from join of t'le :ip:4'iuies > V.V. HKW. or wliat- 
♦'V^T,. ran tro inf/i an.s state uiiless t- ^tate luis ndoiited a pro^'ram meeting 
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the standards for tin* JMcrrilitation of pr(>itri<«tiir.v <r|ionIs witliin that state, 
><> that tiK' re^|MmMhi!it\ >ta.\s in iS' state (Imt) that the Tcderal (io\erii-- 
iiient eaii rely oii that apiir<»\:il a^ haviiii; Naiidtf.N 

I indn-at<*4l to >oii that wcMihl !»e liappy t*> eoine np with a statement of 
standards tliut would \k\ in our r^tiinafion. valualMe to estah|i<!i >tate oversijrht 
for a |M>rthm t»f the lut'elianisiu leadiuK to «'H;ji!Mhty \is-a-vis. fe(h*ral doMars. for 
the pn»prietary-i>rotit or proprietary uou-pioht ui>lilu(ion. The fuUuwiiij; then, 
is the initial statement of NASASl'S 

To participate in federally fniult'd pro{;raiiw proprietary institutions lau^t he 
acerediU'il hy an i^^'nc.x approve<l i>y tlie rnif*»d States (Hfiee «»f Kdneation. I>e- 
partnient of lh«aU)i. Kdno iti'»n. and Welt'an*. Thj'ro :irt» ni!iMer«»us a^jeiieirs tliat 
hold *hi< aporovMl, hiit the iuaj(»rity of fht* proprietary <<hools fall witliin the 
jnri»»dietic»u of th»' National Association of Trade and TtH.linieal Seliofds. the 
National Honu* Study ("oiiiK-il. the A<M)ciati(»n (»f Independent Collojjes and 
Schools and thi* ('o.snu'toIoj:.\ Ac<'rcditinj; ('(unniission. The standards dev**loi»ed 
hy t!jeM> acere<litin;: hodie< have proven to Ik» suhstantially sufficient., However, 
the ditliiMilty lie< within tlie nuniher (»f on-siu« visitations that can Ik» niado and 
an ad«H|UMle fail safe >.\>teiu to he pmvliled Itetwecn tlie on-site visitations.. 

There are a niiMd>er of states, who res:nl:it<» the proprietary institutions, who 
have standards siniihir to those of the accredit injr hodies and in s(aue few In- 
Mant'cs standard"* tliat are more .strin^iMit. TIiom' ai:encios "appntve" tlie <rhool 
to <h) hii<iness within that stat(». whereas the accreditation slven hy the at-crodit^ 
\w hodies is ha<ed <»n the educutional exceMi'nce of tlie pr(»^ranis and institution 
am! not whether the scliooi can lejrally do huslness in a state,. Thus, there is a 
distinction hetween the two words. However, in the minds of quite a few people 
the two terin< are s\nonomons wlien used in the C(»ntext of meeting .standard^. 
We should nott* therefore the real dift'erence lK»tweeii the two: Accreditation 
l»ein;; a voluntary iK'cr evaluation |K^r formed hy a representative ]wr pnnip of the 
indn»»trv;, approval heinj: the non-voluntary evaluation hy the state, required hy 
the »»tate. and dt*si;;ned to .s<'<> that all applicable uiiniinal .standards are met in 
order to do business within that .state. 

l'.efore a list of standards can Ik* civen to the federal Cougress for their con- 
shleratiou. we must be aware of the kind of standard^ that must l»e developed on 
a state to <tate ha^is. The states that do have adiKjuate laws generally apply the 
£<»lIowinir .standards :< 

(1> .\pi>lu'ntinn inforfnntioft — Tliis standard deals jjenerally with contracts 
with close Mtlentitm focosed on the truth ii)-lendin« act and full disclosure for 
consumer inforinatitm. 

rj I f^otahnj catena — This standard relate^ to the type of inforiiiation that 
mu*t l»e contaiiitMl in any thH-ument that purports to be a <'atalo;:. Onr-e airain 
attention is fn< nse<| on full <liseI(Knre of all operating,' procedure's of ihe i'lstlfn- 
tion and hii:hlj::hte'! that a >tudent can make a <lecision without heitij; iuish«d 
h\ oral <tatement< JiT> aj:* or salc<^man of mm institution, 

{'A) .\fln}i^'<fni} pttfirh 'i — This standard is th<* most diflicult to outline h/'cau<e 
of til' variety of vhident*? and snb.M'cts otTered hv the pr(»prietar\ sr!nn»! in 
some states tliey cover thi< h.\ rale and reiruh»tion baM'd upnii a detertui:ia(ioii 
nia<h« as ti> the "Mnd and ty]ie" of institution heinjr ev iluated. 

it) ItfHh'urtionnf rufrrht — This stan<lni'd is evali;aled by the state (Mtuca-: 
tional stafl* or by intlivwluais. wlio bv virtue of t!»<*ir expcrti^'e in business, in 
dtistrv .nnd fHliHatioDal snhifK-t area< are askt>d to p(»rforin tli's fuii<tif»n. 
Ua--iia!h the instrnei'onal material is measured to scf that tin* mo*«t ;Ml\an"e«l 
materials are preM»ntcd in a manner that can he comprelieiided by the student 
and ori::Mii/ed itt a (*lcai' rne:tnin;:ful manner to actuall> prepare the pnte>itial 
student for his if h. 

( Rrrnnlkfrpinfr rritrria. — This standard provid<'s for a system of record* 
ke<q)ina that will detail all pertinent data on the student,, during his trainiiicr. 
and after ijradnalion, includintr placement and loh success 

<f>> Afff )it/i^alrMwrt) ryitrrin. — Tliis standard reflects the requirements neces- 
sarv to biH-oniiuff a licensed representative of a srhool It is concerned with hond- 
imr of the representative, prohibitions concerning advertising: and recriiitment 
of potential students by the acrent/sale.smen. 

<1\ Phtrrmcnt. — This .standard would apply to all schools offering placement 
n<si stance.. Methods of placement, as well as placement figures must be docu- 
mented. 
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<sj i*att{'i fiiitrtn utuf n fiitnt puftrfi,- Vvr\n\n< tlio most <inHri:1t jK»licy to 
st.ithi.inlizf i< w li.n iMiistlhil^ s a i?<hkI roMmd i>ohc,v. All nip, in' M-h«M>ls to 
iHUi««n> tit a ri'Aiiid smmm.x wh'wU iiiiist h<- fU«ari> v\pI;uiK'(i tt) tliv aWuU^nt, iiud 
will, li luiKt Itt* cK':irl.\ uiuItTNt<H»a h\ tiieJiKi'iit, 

tJM l^uutitnunt fm-thti* -TIn^ stand. inl is dosijjiu'd to mako tlio institution 
liro\i» th:ii tMiiilpmt ui iiiul Tirilitit s iirt' not ol»^olt'tt» or that tin* fa< jliii«'> proxiile 
.iti .iil<-qii:tt<- t'^hK .itiuiial rii\ iroiiiiit itf. N'orniallx. all staiul.irtN aro .>t) w niton as 
to iiiiH In.ir ;i iKt'dios ('XpciulitMiv of tiitapnu-iit uuU«>.s iin\M>nt <.N|uipnicnt <lo('s 

nOl |llM\ mIc MMHloni f\jKTi«"Jl('f. 

1 10> Fnntlty mtntu — Tlus staiulanl is d('sii;iuHl tt> dt»si;rn:iti' the iuann<T hi 
\\hi<li fanUt.x will lu' rt»rtilu»il tho slutv to a»uhu« kno\\!tMlK<' and voMii>clfiu-*» 
ill Thoir :\rvi\ oi ii'ailmu'. The standards mv i;v;ir\H\ .is to rrllrct qiialiliration 
T!:?Hi;:;!i <ui Hm-j^'I* ti Mining o^'>»'k exiKTit-iHi') and formal <Ia5»>r<H>m irainiiiK 

» « -'Vu U«\ ^r.ijlu.ito ^rhnrl I. 

< IN Attitimistnititi' .^tiifj suiiport. — Tliis standard is d('>iKn(Hl t<i in>urr tliat 
tin* stmii'iit li.js proj,»'r 4li:iniif|s <»f rtMln'^s wmX that soiiu'ont'. proiMM'ly tniintnl 
and <ot:nr/uiit of ilir total m'Iioo! uiMTatmn is ul\\a\s axailabie t<i botii studt-nt 
and ia<"iiliy. 

A'l, {lit ft tisinf/ r* ^ nJtnn nt — Tliis standard is designed to provide for 
» rhaai bfliavior on tlu' nart of :in insTiintion. it.> statT and rt'prt'stMitativ<-s in (Iio 
of nnilti-imilia adxrrti^inj:, >»IioliirsInps or grants, and rci'rnitnient 
pi a<'ti< "s 

U:;, ' ounu ntf Mtu'^ihtt/ TliiN >tandanl is d<'>i;;iUMl to in>nn» tliat tlir stnilcnt 
|N pioU' -UmI .iirain-t aji.\ lo<^ iiu iirnd h> tlu* ii»>iiMUion or its ivpn'M»m.iti\<'s in 
f ti l''::til!in;: th»' c'uiirrii tnal arran;;<'nn^nts lu'lwiu'U sMidont and in>tiiulio!i. (Thi*i, 
i^.tti i-\in'..n!> dilli nil >t.indard to maivc unifoi-m MhctMnrrt-nt ImiikIihj; p'lpuio- 
lii' '-'<^.in ll'uiii IMMMHMo <r)0(HHHNM 

'1 ! i- .i\tt>\ i» ni.iii'I.ihIn nro "UM ialix t« iind in all tfio >tat«s who <!o Sia\'(- aihsjiiate 
Kn\N tIm>.\ h.Hiiianj wdl i .it'on*' tlir h.isjc s aint** h\ Unit's mid U«';,'n!ations. 
i 1 111 itit'iupi tu (M'\( lMp a;. .form laws ttirou^hoiit th<' l.fty >tau's. tho IMnmiioii 
< t;iitNNio:i of tin' Stat* s drvohtpt-d a Iri:]^];!! iv<' nio<h'! for >tati's to ad<»pt if they 
\N < d 'fl o Ill's iiMid»'l i** a j-Mod. hMNir outline for v:\rU ^lat*' tu ad(tpt.; 

NASASrs has not. otiuially. inadc a stat<'iiH'nt supporting; tliis niodi'l. Pri- 
marily. Jiu' rtni'^cii lias Im tu duo to the aliempts l»y NASASI'S to dcxclop its own 
lr;riNi;(ri\t' niodrl. Vi-t.« tlu' ni.ijonty of tlic iiu'mh*'rsliip of NASASI'S U-vU that 
f!a' iM-ic i:t*S niodfl is the hrst tool a\ailald*' tu tUv >tati*s «vIio wish to iirejtare, 
or -inMiuliut*. an a;;»'nry di"»ij;u:itr<| to approve proprietary m IiooIs. 

I'll*' .ol\antau'e »»f a state n'j;nlatory body is roniained in its alulity to react 
Nuin!> to prohU iiis. The .i;:en< \ tan rtvpiest >early rfiM»rts attesting toVoiitinni*<l 
r ii.pli.niM' with the .standards and it ran detat h staff to make on-site \i-itations 
I'll 1 n jular hasis. 'VUi^ ahiiity of a st.ite r"un'atory .ij:rn<'y t(» art imim-tliately, 
wlii-n rnii|»led w i I Ii the prer e»:ihiation pJTfdriiied h.\ the an-rediliim iMMlies, pr(»- 
\ idi s .1 thiality of purpose and arcotnilaliility. Workin;; in unison the state and 
p. t-r e\.>lu.iiion muni»s (an pro\ ide a liands-uu ovt-rsi^ln that would \h* most 
io-'pful to Tlie fedrnd irovernmeiit., Y« t. there is one point tliut must Ik* raised 
f». i' le we liieniiou tho • I.indards mhi rrjpicstcd. 

S, "tiiin -i:i.'nr><2i uf the < 'onirressiuna 1 I)irr» tiv<N coiicernln;: eli^ildlity state: 
•'A M. r.ifiMiial srhou! \ is legally authorized lo provide witliin that state, a pr4»- 
mM ii nf po^t-siM'ond.irx \'mmiioh j1 or technii-al eduraUon desi^jtu'd t<i tit intlivid- 
ut's «^.,r u-rful emp!n\i,ir!it ill rrrn;:inii«M| oecupations.** If (•on;;res« meant what 
't jriiplh d in tile HiL'her Kdurntiot; Art. tlim it would yeeiu to us in NASASI»S 
th .i pi-rliaps I he states already hiive an authority to lielp tIeteriuiiU' tlie eliKihility 
of the iiisilt iiti.iM. hilt lia\e not heen allowid to everrise thtit authoi ilv hv t!ie 
<M]i.»» Kdueatiori! ' 

IViIi.tps (l»is is !»erause m> program ran lie impleinenttHl between the «tatej4 
and ?i:e tNderal iroxernnieiit until the states beennie sirtm;; and more importantly 
a-- Ufi'iorni as p »ssihl.. I»res<-ntly. otiiy a handful of states eouhl Im» «»f assistatire 
i;i est.i*.!ishi r;.r elitri' ility and tln-x ^houhl be ufilizetl. Tlierefore, J»n*sutniin: that 
tlie stales eaii t)e iii:uie tniiiiiiially umfoiin, we woiihi then submit the following 
sf.Midards that eould be tisr(| by the federal pivernnn^nt to measure the states 
abi!it\ iopr4>\ide the n led assjstanee 

N • tVd"iaI mene.xs will ht» authorizinl for dislmr«-ement to any state for use by 
eliLMhie proprietary ^ehool*; unless or until the federal government tinds that the 
state aireuey of rontrol reqtnn^s the folbnving standards be met by the proprietary 
Misfit lit ton domieiled within t!iat state: 
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(n Thv M'hiMil Im^ a soiiinl rtnam .'^tnn tnrt' with suffiriont rosourws f(»r its 
cotiiiitiUMl >a|>iH»rt. 

i2) TIh'm IuioI ha< satNfJiHur.v training or o<lnrjitloii:il faHlitU's with suffioiwit 
t<M»l>. snpplirN •♦r t-.iuiimu'Ut nmi the n«H4'<».ary nunilH^r of work stations or rla>>- 
riMini-^ to iHUi|uati'l\ irajn, iustruH, or tMliioate tiie numlKT of siuUonis rnrolNnl 
or i»r»»|Mis,Ml to Uv <»nr«»l!t'il. 

ih»* ini\Mtr ».rhiHil h:i^ :i ' ailrqnat^* nunihor i*f t\\y.\\i(\vi} inMru<tor<, Mifll 
i-ioniI\ trained by rxiXTirn*** and or t'<hh atioii. to lln» iustrurtion, t'duratiou, 
or ti-ainini; ''4i!itfinplat4Hl. 

{ 1 1 'l lw ail\«'rt!Mn>: aiul rr|>rr<rntation< nia*l<' on iw'lialf of the srhr»ol to pros- 
IK«<'tiw sHnU'ut< aro truthful uiul fro^* from ini^-n'pn'M'ntiition or fraud. 

(."D Tlu' rliarm* for tlio training. in*«irurtion, or oduc-ation i** Hoarly >!:iti'*l and 
l»a*»4 d up -n tilt' n'tid^'H^I 

Tho proini < and conditions imd<*r which tho *;tudcnts work atid study 
aro s:initar\. ho:dr *"u! and ^if** an'(»rdiii:: l.t nuKh'rn Man<!:inN, 

(7» Thi« Mh<M.' h.j*. and foUnw*. :\ rvUwul \nAU'\ a^ osialili^hrd by tlw» stat(\ 
( • » Tlio and it i oprrM'ntaii\f< arc l»ondc<l to |»n)v;dc ind« mnillcatlon to 

«n.» NTwilriiT *.u(Tcnn- a** a rosultofarn fraud or nd^rcprcscntatioii. 

Tiif* pr».:M»MMl standard - arc jpiitc *.inii>lc and \> c un<icr<taiid tliat a <iinpli*«tic 
apprujh h to a coiiiplc\ prol»h»n) i< noi ahvay< worthnhdc V*'c l»clicvc that tho<o 
Mtifii ^tandard^ cxpiindcd throuiih the proniukMtit»n of induidual ruU's and rc;ru- 
Ijjfi.m*. Ill i:nli ».tate would provide the <afc«uard 

Arrnilitation i^ l»nt one tool th.it ^-lnodd Im* n<cd to ('■:tai»li<»i c!is:il»nit v. Tho<o 
<tai dani- .*»n» dcsi^jo d to ahow the si;it(» to make the .iudu'nient a< to the insti- 
tution". :ihint\ Ut function m*. a lM»n:i-lide institution, rouph'd with tlie etIiH a- 
tiunal iiiil-jTiM iit*. made hv the p«»er evalnalixc ?:rnU!> tlieso stumhirds will provMo 
th- Kedcr il ri.nsrc^^ with a umh li.misni to estiihlisli a<rountMhility. 

! w<'>rd ciiiphi^i/c jtiratM. that we nni^-t utili/.c the two primary vonnvs of eli- 
jriliil'tv trivistp/itiitn tliat We |Ht«es<: the >tate*. and tlie nntionallv rccoi:ni7"<l 
a«'i ri-dif Hi: iMstttution^ We niu^-t mit force *.tat« s into attc!!ipititf to l»«»(e!ne 
iiatM.inl '•ediUuL' iitKUos. Till*- would create a sympliony <if eonfu<j}oti so 
on h«'*-'"a^» d a^ to, pn.\ide a tcchnncracv tluu would «<trauudo <flu< ntion. Wo 
niu, T tiitt fi»rce a< crtMlitinir Imdic*. Into .i l>:ittlc (»f ^urxival with t!ie ^talc^. We 
Ilia t n< t crc:ite a d'*.cordfi!it n!iivcr*.c that would favor additional evfiloration l»y 
I itlier th- VA. riK or the FTP Wc mu*.t pro\ ide for the duality of <.\fWTt i^' the 
^T;tf..^ .itt.**.Tini: tn tlK* al>i'itv t(t fM' a \iahlc in*.titution and the accn^ilitim; h*x\y 
:ittt 1,1- th*M'dU' aiiinia! wnvih of the ciMir^-cs :ind rlio Institution 

\\\ . !M tlic NathUtMl A^-^-ociatinn of State A(!mini».trator< and SiijMTvisfirs of 
Prixati* S'h.M»N. trust that then' ei.r]it staiidard.*^ will U' of value to you and 
,\ iHir .c<tM«*atr'W s 

Ue^p«'ctfully, 

.To'^ft^ir A. Ci vntc. 

^fv. ]^»-c;T-t.\. T \MV\h\ l>c it>e!v-tcJ to kiu>\v i« voiir :ty(»n('y in Ttt- 
<li:ni-i }>-M't of Oh^ Sfritf* tli^pMrf tiu^iit of fwltp-at inn, or is it ;i >e|-..M*:ito 
ajronr^v :icrotintaMo diroctlv to tlie le^n-lnt i;!-e ;in«l tlif^ (Joveitinicnt ^ 
Mr.' ('f m:*;.. Omp :iirri\cy is :i littlf ilitlVront iti our St.it(» than ino-T 
otlc'T' ^fatos. 

If I lUJtv, ve ^•)^o ihvi^'^ in Tn<liMn:^ tli'^ eoninM-^ion for 

IlioluT e^]'ir,>t;.>M.. V liivli i|t';|ls ('\c| 1 1^1 Vcl \ ^mIi tlfO ^t-to S\<trJM. >Vt» 

1ia\f' t!u- '"^'t'l^*' <^'i>Mf'hn''nt of tMihric; ijj-tniction.. nn^l then ( •ai^et'cy 
ileal-; e\-<l'!-i\eh witli |)!'f>?>rletMrv. ])vn{\t 'iii'l ]ioiij)T()r!t.: ♦\V v\'rn 
lito!< d I nlle^rev, jiinl v (• ]!nv(> lookeil at nMin»T'- :l ie<.. 
A\*e<1o ?iot rni'c wlietlier it 1^ prolit or nonMfolit. 

"Nfr ' "\Voi'i<J v^m muu' into f*(Uifli<'t witli iho roonni^'^ 'on on 

Ml". Ti \\tK. Xn. l)cc:ni<e f ^icv wvo titr!(^tly tlio St:i(o -nnpoftril institii- 
tinn-. Ve hrf M' ?M< <K aMt)""-* n itli tlieni :it all. 
>Tr. Vv 11 \.\. T">o voM !ia\e State S!U>|^ofte'l tec}inie:il iji^t it nto'? ? 
Mr Ci Yi'"^. ihK liaw one c;i!ie<l Ituliiitiii \'o4-:)tio!i:il 
Teehnic-al (\>lle<r**. 
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Mr. llEdtLA. No\\\ isthat iiustitutioiuiiulerthe commission on hi»;her 
eiliuation { 

Mr. Ci^vRK. Yos, sir: under the commission for hiphor ediicalion. 

Mr. Redula. And that's a 2-year terminal program. l)o any of your 
proprietary teclmical vocational schools have transferability of 
cm^it^ i 

Mr. ( 'lark.: Yes. they do. 

Mr. Rkcicla. Who evahiates those, the receiving institution? 

Mr.. CuvRK. Yes, in about the same fashion that ACCKO evaluates, 
hi\> standards set up foi- the ti :uisfer MweiMi colleges. 

As a matter of fart, in our new rules and regulations, we have now 
a new reguhition~wi« havi» all the standards in there for an as-ueiate 
degree wliich may hv granted by an institution, and what wo now call 
tin- professional graduate degree which is :\ yeai*s. 

Mr. Ki:i;rr,\. And your organization then can prescril)e staiulards 
for the iriviiii: of an associate degree out of a proprietary institution 
if tliey meet certain standards? 

.Mr. Ci m:k. Yes. sir; and these are tlie same quarter hours, semester 
hou!^. rUx k hours as one finds in the :2 year junior colleire. 

MrJJrorr \. It's a substantial respous'i])i]ity tluit you have.. 

Mr., Cr.MMv.: We aie the creature of leiris'lature aml responsil>lr to 
the IriTHlatiirc. and I v.-ii:t!:I a^ld. v/e are a m^Mit airencv./rhe.-e pcoplo 
-i:it!ing ti'c :iL'eni-y atr brougiit tliere lurau^e of pn)fcssi(ma] mm- 
|M t. iir^ .a^ all agi'ucic- arv. with tluM*\ecption, if tliere is a chanire in 
till' ]w)i.'n'al ,'Ii!ii;ttf it d(M»< not nec(--;itatf a chantre in ourairencv.> 

Mr. Ktm Aic yon fnTKh-d liy State fund-, or (lo you iiave a fee 
t!i:-f \o.j i'--: ^ aj*:iin^r i!n* ^i iiool ? 

Mr. (^i \n\u Stutc fmuN. We have fee^. but tliat doesn't sustain us. 
We f'l'l iliat \W' cnnhl !iot live o If thoM« t\rs. because if W(» raised them 
we WfMiId ta\ (Mit of i^\\<tv\nv a iot of tbesimill o[>eiatious. and ibafs 
no! the Stah's ro^c to <|o that.: 

yh. ]l]iiv\.\. *r!)aid< \on. ,Mr. Ciiairnian. 

M*\ W'ioi.i K. TIic (Mdv thiuir Jliat I see as the d:inger of tlii- whole 
S'tuatM n vn I Hii^ :i'M'n'(|i*;if ion — of coijim'; p<M»p](» \v\v on it. whether 
^oI lik'p it or not, nnd nil ,i ^« hr>nl Ims to itV si(Vredit(»d bv tfie 
.^t.nr:ol!i( ial orgar.i/atiou of the Stati* of Iiu]Mn;i. and an\ body read- 
iiiir t!i:it takc^ it bu- giantcn that it m\\>i be ;i good s/hool. I iiteau. 
tli:'t'- ! hr rioMiial liiiniau a--suruption. 

Now, is tb»Mv any rcqnin-ninit that nnv advertisings iT'iikiuji- that 
hind of a ^l:»trm<'rit al-fi tliat thi^ docs uof — yon ki'ow. irive a 

v.;u'')ii'i:. look into it Aoiir-rlf. mala*- sun* it's the kiml of conr--^, yon 
Mai't., P do(»'-'n'f iprai Ihn-jm-c wt^'rc accredited ^on'ro goinir t<> end 
bcirii: hap|>\ witlj tliCMMhicatlou and tlie. Sfr\ ices \ou ri'ccnc iliere, 
aii<l on. 

Mr. ('r.\T;K.^ Xo. wc make tbnt perfectly clear.. Tl s hard to sleep at 
niiriU MiiMetiiin*< when yr;u think about fliat seal. This is the tiling 
tlie\ n*c. the "-ciil. Tni^ scliool immv ?if ili/e this bi advci'ti^inir ;nid (*\crv- 
tiling. \o!i know. and. a< a matter of fact, if I may. when tlic seal was 
de\eiojHMl we' <lro\e tlie ><»cietary of state's ollice wiid becau.se no 
St'ite" atrcncy had ^nbnntted a M*al for a(h)ption in 75 years, and they 
<ii(brt know Avliat to(h) wi*ii it.^ 
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T'l'it nitVu .if I*- f (Iir St.iti* <Ifiiii> <oi!H'tliIii!r. Xo\v. \v(» warn 
t!i«' ?«t«)!)|o :ils«». will ii<»( tn:iiiirihl iii>til lit to ;iiiyoiu» who 
I \uUi tlu^ o'\]\r*\ W't* will :rivr rln-iM rwin»r rlinviir four I'ompuniliU* 
:'»Nn.litiM| in4it!itii)T:<. nud wi. will h ll flinn tliut w!i:it this iihmiis is 
tlirit flMMv is :i |)rol>|oiii thnt ro» l«l n'-^iilt from -roiiiir to thi\t in- 
»vtlLif v.i- w II j-^i^t fr.i iii iM till* -♦•ttliiiirt)f th:it pmhlrm. 

1Vi» :in* very i^nn^fiil not to iiinko a Ihtoiu -tittcmi'iil h.fnii.M* it is 
?ny o|»'!ni.iri that a«*:*ro«lifation A*h'< not iriw ihh» tliiiiir. uliii'h is ar- 
♦ oiintMltitity. ai!<f inst !»o»"iiis<» a «oiir-*» i< a^fn^^litoil <iiM'sii'l nuvui t!iat 
if*^ a !r'»o«i riMii-si*. :iiii| if\ yi^ry <lilIlfMlr, ami thi< is vhrit tho |Mil»lic 
<lf«-^ii't nmliTNtaml — rliiy ai <n»|»t ai*»TiMli(atioii as aiTi>sstho l»oanL an«l 
tl'Mf *- fi«»t tri:i\ :i:iy »-oiir<4». any irivi»n proff<5or. ;j,iv jfiviMi 11!-=- 

<M|»^MM' Ih». yon know, flawfi! a liftli' liit. lint it i\cn-< nioan that it 
ha- l !fH>lcri! at. an etfi»rt La^^ Uvn n!a<lr to ntake a flrtorniinatinn 
ari»l M» ix'w r tln»»n tlu» |»roti»rtioii of havinir oni» f»hn-i» to if proIihMPS 
:\n*\ I woiil»l ^:;y that wr lia<L at least :»0 i|:i\s ajTO. every eom- 
|»l >*nt that I'a'jie iiit i Mie nifeney was s»»ttliM|. ami r«r»t all nnnjilaints 
\\rit» -rtf'.'t! n>r thr -tihlent Ivimmiim* we foinul in t!ie invi stiiraf ion that 
Sf» • • i»r tl'f ^rmh rtf- wovr wionir. They wen* if'»inir airainst the s<-Iif>oL 

\V«» *'niiml tliat to Ih» true, so tlien^V nothing to do ixUnu that. 

.\!r.: K*-i;f 1 \. >fr. < 'hriirnrm, I !iave(r.!fMjiii><tioiK, 

t'>n a proprn tary s; hi»oI o|HTate w^flioiil yonr seal of approval? 

Mr. i 'i m:k. Ni>. -ii*. 

Mr. Iir«;ri.\. So. ctTrrt, I'Vi-ry |>riva*e profit or nonpmfit pro- 
|>n«-f:eiy <f!iiw)! uih rither havr that x'al or thi-y'iv not in hnsiness 

Mi\ TfAKK. Tfiat's riirht, ami they can have up to 2 years to *ro 
HnrMi;^ tlie I'litin* ;»roj-t»^s-. 

Mr.: lN«;ri..\. Of a''<n»«litation ? 

Mr. <*i XHK., Ye-: and th»'n iMrry years v.e soml t'virns haek in ami 
evrry yi%;r thi-y send in flnan« ial statements, and all kiiitls of things 
Ilk** »'iaf to kivp it lip. 

Mv. Lr MAV. I'm tryin^r to *rot a little p<»r-7>ertive. Mr, Clark. 

I->n*t it true tiiat tlie veterans' iH-nelits fi>r edm^atioii leirislafinn 
p^a.-e- a jrn^at dral of rrn4 in the Sfati's> JU^ y\ d<H\^rrt iMially 
in-(«r. t -rhwd- -the V.V idie-. on the State appnnal ai:«Mi<-ies anil 
pays rhi'Ux for their 'ahor, «oine SI2 million a y«'ar., Tve ln en «riM»n to 
nndjj -t iml that wr've ifoften vi-ry s|M>try re-nlt.- from this. 

Woitld you . op. ur that s«>ni«» States have (joiu- a «rof)d job and that 
<o\w* States have dont» a juw joh? 

Afr. Cr.xKK. Yes; I \w;uld irMn-nr. It's nnfortiwiate. 

Afr. Li mw. Tiiat they are hciitir {»aiil to do this joh hv the VA, 

Mr. rr, \nK./!'hat*s riL'lit. 

Mr. F.rMw. With varyini^ results. 

Mr. ( r m:k. That's riirht. 

^fr,, Lrn.xN-., You mentionofl on pajre 2 of your statement :J»ont the 
Wa» k ovf .v'iven rhe<e srhools. such as whon foiin-idors refuse to allow 
thorn tf) (•«)me into puhlie srhool cfmnselinir faeilities. 

Xow. were you t* !lin«r ^fr., Keifida that l>eeaus(» of your State ap- 
proval, f ^at some ^chofds Indiana do permit this ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Lr>r.\.\. So you In: ve talren a »vay tliat Waek eye ? 
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Mr. (Yaiik. 'Mm v ail- UN oniinif iiu>iv awarr nf the Si lnHils aiiii thev 
aro allowintr tlinii ro nmu^ iii. ami tlio i ^isinUs now, as? a nsuh o! tlusi? 
tilling. liav«» U»ru •ioihI, 

Till- stinu itt lia- « oim. I^in k an*! i?ai«l : • ( .\h», it was uomU rful. I tr^t 
mv I irnr i^ot i* thintrtliat I wuitiMl.;' 

-Mr. Ia MA\. l ;> lor what, a hiirli >* Imh»1 :r«»nioi ? Tlint? is a nnmi 
m n.r hii:h s IhhiI that \un allou a pioi^rii iary solii>*>| toiat iiushop ia 
aiiiltalk loliiiii if In- waiiistof 

Mr. < i.M.K. V. rl.. V ha.v ,anor u'vj:ht< :uul tlivv vouic into t!ie 
aiiilitormiii or <ii:n:ito| rtM-ms (or institiition*;. ami ofrontinie-^ the 
ranyr >^ !ifM>| or tnt-Io tivlifiiral MuhA ju-t can't m t in. Tlit v jiust won t 
U't thorn 111- 

Mr. Li >i AX. In tliis rase, yuu ilo h-t tlu ni in, just a:; vou let collo<vs 
III f .1^ 

Miv('i.\i:k. Tha^V riirlit.. 

Mr. L! MAV. Yim nn'iitioi»Ml t?iat voii liavo airreaitin^r, and von ar- 
twtUy in^fHM t r!:rM- !i.h»1s. a;itL I assiinit% lof»k at the rour^r^ and 
fxHnatr In. «pi:ihli.ano!iN of t\w trarlnrs. Wh.-ii von won- listiii.r 
othrr >t'i\v< H.:sr ilid a i:imvI von monfiiMu^l California an«l IVnil^ 
sy\^:iln:^ :y,u\ i)huK hxii ,in th.-Sf Si:iios actually do tliis tviic of 

.Afr. ( 'i. \i:k.> Xi»t as <nrh. 

:VIr. Ia ^f \N. !< tlinv any other State that aern^lits in tFie way that 
Ttid«:ina iliH*<. w hi .r tin y a« tu:illy snjiplant or replaee the national ac- 
iTi'dii:n:: as-^iH^iation * 

i^?'^' V'^'^'V Minn.-Sf»ta In*: a pnhednre similar. Wisron^^in, 

nUuK they all have priNvthins <>iniilar to wh.it we <lo. I don't know 
of another Maty, nirlit now. t!iat ^einls in in the inannor that we do. ro 
h>i*k :\t everythinir. 

MiKt of them either have the approval or the lieensnre. and as I 
meant n» say a inoimMit :vjo, the r^•a^^^^r wejret into an anrtmiont* that T 
irer into with the aeen-.jitinir |>eople. is Invaiist* we u<e the worci accred- 
ited. Iti.t vet we donr iziw them the ojiportunity to u<k for 
a**envhtation. 

Sf> V hatever. T don> eare what you call it. hiit we will do the .canto 
ptfM'e^s. vliieh IS the 'm-^ite. svstematie, j»oint-liv-point evaluation 

Now th'» States vary. 'I his i< aimther thinir. tiiat we are atteinptinrr 
to do rhn»uirli twMv] leiri-lation is to m-t the pPM-ediire.s more or h^s in 
liFM* -o that ! hey Iw-crii, f have nif>n» iii-ilepth hnik. 

Mr. M\N. \r thi-n* orln-r Stairs that n<e a seal like your- and 
allow the s« Imk>U to <ay th:»t tlie State ha^ ovamined onr faeditli-s iind 
found IK to Ih» ok. or .ne yon the only State tljut dot».s tJiat ? 

^^r. ( *f,AirK. .V< fa r .1** I know, we an». yes. 

IJIxv C)!,iiv«-we do not allow advertisinir unless thev have nn ap- 
|»i;mm d adverti-iiii: code whieli they cannot fjet until thev iret a stains 
with IIS. 

Mr. r jfMW.; Von have thi< re«ponsihility then, if one of voiir 
seliool> iro'-s hankrnpt. whieh happ<»ns in other State.^ nnyway.*that 
MM)pIp are eerhiinly iroiiij; to liirn to f lie State and say. *'Whv (liil vou 
rt nic irn to that srlnwil. why did yon let them di.splay your symbol?" 

I lave yon hadone fr^^hMiikrupt? 
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Mi\ ('u\RK. Yi'S, wo dill. We had one go bankrupt, and it was a very 
iiiterestiu*; ^*itnation. 

\\V !iad «r"iie in — we have in our lo«r — to hack np for a second and 
to |int it ill |>en?|MM-tivo — we had tlie ri«rlit in onr law to accept or 
n»jr«-t a<'» n»dii;ition-: i<>in»d hv natinnnlly n»c<»«mi7.ed aivmlitinff 
lN>ilii-> if thiw*» niiH't or cxcihnI onr standards. 

When we first started, we had 5;nrli a jrrcat nnnd^er of institntions 
that we had to do siiuietliinir with, tliat we extended to AI(.\S 
X.VrrS. and Hume Shidy. that if their institntions were a<*cre<litcd, 
in ^n^H\ <:h:ipe. that we wonid antoniaticallv !mint this approval with- 
out sendin<r onr own team in. They woulJ do the bonding, and the?e 
thinirs tliat were refpiinnl. 

In this one instance, it was an accreiliteil institution, and dnring 
the ronrse of the i n vest iirat ion. it tnrned out later they had lied to 
the ai'<TiHlitin«r «*oniniis.sii>n itself. In came tlie national accmliting 
commission, and they had falsitiwl ivcords, and the accreditin<; hotly — 
of iimrse. there wiinid have been no way that this woidd have hap- 
I>t«ned. that thrv wotdd have known that this wonId happen, so the 
s^'hiMd ralle<l ti^ and s:iid that they were ^ini; out of business, and 
then» were proldenis, so we worked with the school in ^ttinjr them out. 

Wv saw to it that all of the students that wante<l to continue with 
their ednc:ition were transferretl to other accrp^lited institutions at 
no chnr^. Wo worki^l with the loan companies and the Imnks to see 
that the loans were settled properly. We worked with them in putting 
them out so that there was no dissatisfietl c:i5tomers. 

Mr. LcMxx. You didn't have dozens of students holding the bag 
in this -use? , • * t. 

Mr. (*i^\RK. Xo. we did not. and it made us ml-faced quite frankly, 
ami it made the accnMlitinc rommission ml-face<l. 

Mr.. Rr.uri^x. In all fairness, yon know hank.s. and sll that, are 
liivus4Ml hy law. they /ro l>ankru{>t too. so I guess it s not just in this 
tiehl tint t!ie>e things hai)[>en. 

Mr., Lf MAx. You know, the traditional concept of accreditation, as 
I to nmlcrstaml it from what IVe rviuh is a peer group pro«-ess, 
at h»:ist i-ertainly tlu» rollegiatc* :iecn»ditation is that. I take it in the 
Stati* of Indiana tliat yon airept the reirinnal accreilitation given to 
Piinhie. for example. The State tlwsn"t go into Purdue and accreilit 
it. riirht? 

Mr. (*i.ARK. Kight. 

Mr. Lr>f.\x. So the proprietar>- schools am a special ca«e for accredi- 
tntiiui. N'ow, why do4»s the State do th»s. in view of the traditional 
com-cpt tiiat other |)e*>j>le doing the same kind of work will pass on 
their jH»ei-s. '.vhif^h is the way the accreditation is carried out ? 

In iither words, why not rely on the three or four major proprietary 
sehool nci-rediting Iwidics. at least for the things like the course review, 
if n<>t the businrss prartices aiul adverti*M»ments? 

Mr. (*i.\KK. One of the reasons. I thinks is that proprietary echtca- 
tion is a rhilil of one of the things that created this count n*^ and that*s 
the Anirrifan free cnf<*r»>ri.se svsteni. 

It hai)|H'ned to Ih» h isiness that hap; ene<l to l)e dis|>erising educa- 
tior il Sfr\i<'es. Xfiw. that is lien»sy to funcators Iw'canse one <loes not 
make tnoiiev, ;v,\A if T nmv add a {x'i^»nal note, gentlemen. I was at 
one time a nieinl)er of the Indiana House of Representatives. 
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I U:\vv Wni ii\ t lu' • niiiriiithM* iihh tiu«rson oilm*:ition when the hiKlirots 
haw U-iMi |)iv^oiir»M| Id us. :iii<l I h:i\v just alwHit tiieil hiokin^? at s«»me 
oi thf thiiiiTS th:it w vrr ntiwsteil. Hnt tluit s iliffrriMit, yoii str. l>ooaiise 
that's iHiii4*:itiniu th:it**i tMliicition >|M»n<urrtl hy the StJitr, that's tnnli- 
tioniil iMhi«*:itton. tout's Ivy Lr:i«rur iMliiration. that's tnir. 

l>uf fii»t prt>{»ri»»t:irv; It*-^ :i hu-iru>s. for hr:iv«»nV s:iko. \\v r:iirt 
ilo thut. UM':i»j-H« it's i/:uM>f thr nn)St srirml rows hi Aiiirrira. iMhimtioa 
is, an«l invmm** kin»\\x ymi il«»n't iii:iki* iimiu'V at iMhi«'atioii. Si> we 
ac tually iiiako tho prn|»rift:iry >y*tvi?>< ^inhtiiit to oiitra<rfoii.: riMjiiosts 
and w'v IvT thv \i\'j\\vr rihuation roiiunuiiity in our States in't hv hy 
thMiiir outrairi*oii< thiiiirf^. 

Mr. Fii MAN. Tliat hai»|H»ns in your State, tiH>? 

Mr. (*i^\RK. Y!>.. 

^^r. Li UAN". PrtV:uis*» you do ii«)t have a counterpart in htirher 
i«5»;*Mtion. 

Mr. (*iai:K.;\o. Xow.fviMi that aivmiitation, you ,««»o. if I in!«rlit for 
a .<«*t «Hii|, H u> a<>unie th:it I iro to an in^ititiitioii whirh I won't name 
!HH*:iiiS4» I have to jret on thi* oh\ plane ami irohark to I;uli:uia. hut let^s 
a^-inHt» I iro tfirn* aiiil 1 taki* :i i-vrar iMMirse as n i^M•^•tary. 

Thr in>t aiticMi is :urn*(linMl. 

Mr. Kmu i.a. By wlioiuf 

Mr. i 'l.AKK. Thf N«»rth O'litnil Assoc iation whirh is a reffioun! ar- 
«*n'«!itir:^ UmIv. \\hi«*li U tiilf.-n'iit than aradi^niic :uvnM|itatit>n, whii^h 
«litffn*»? than a national ::<-i'n'<l:f;itioii. 

S» anyway. I iro to this nin* nuiwrsity. and this university is a«*- 
I r«»ditiM|. Tlu'V havf S4vn *hat projirirtary st iiools *|o a pn»tty :roo«l 
jtdt.so ♦ hey want t«> have a terluiiral roiir-H*. 

.M» pur ill Some te«*li!iii'al eoiirsi'S. ami they put in a iiu<im*ss 
ronr*-". ami I take that i'ourse. .\'ow, InM-aiisi* the institution is a<-- 
rn'tiiteil. I tnin-fer t«> Mirhi:5:in Stati^ riiixeisity, ami I have a l-\ear 

|ui»irraiii as a MMTrtarv at the iu<tituM*)n- I'll um» l!««[iana l'iii\iTsily, 
et n-H say — aiwl I transfer from lihliana rni\rrsity. I went 1 year to 
Indiana riii\ersity — wliieh they thm't have — it's just an e.xaiiiphN 
hut a l-y«»a;M*i»!ir<f ii^ hu<iness. 

I tinnsfer to Mit his;;i!i .*<tate. Miehii'Jii: Stat is arere4lited. Xow, 
areivditation to a<(Teditatii»!i. .V(*('K() says all luy «'nM|its ran !m» 
a« repted at MST\ hut the point is. the t'oiirse. the I -year pro:jra!ii that 
I ti>ok was not aet mlited. and no one had ever looked at thai «-oursc 
in the institution ti»s<'e if it was a poo<l course. 
Ni»w, that's a fraud. 

Mr. I>rM.\N\ iM mc ask you al)out the Federal n)le which we talked 
alM>iit iH'fore., 

ih:\ of the Con^essmen who testified vestenlay jfMMiited out tliat 
the Fedenil Government, hy .stimulating the fiiiidiii<r of |MM>ple <roinif 
to edmational institutions — in this ea.se the proprietary v<M-ationaI 
s«*hooi.s — liml helped to create the prohlem. 

I)o you think it s healthy for un in.stitution, particnlai ly one which 
is a ipialitied lemler, to have JM) |>ercent of its stiitieiits feilerally 
f untied, either thri»u«^h the V A or insuriMl student loans ( 

I)«K»sn't this umlo the free market concept we have, that the school 
will attract feilerally funded students because its attracting other 
students ns well, when in fact, the (n^rson selling tlic education cau 
alsostdl the finances i 
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t!ir |»roi»'i'iii< l»\ I -(••.Mi'^liinir ^tninhmU wInTt- opt* r;m n'M i\r ni<»n< \.- 
X«» -' liito'- >h<fii!il In* -.rnrnMl !)V hn^^ini'' it*, whoh- i'lilurcnn nM-t'iviiii: 
citluT VA I!H:?5 -v or tho irn:sr:ii!ti tnl ^tiuh^iit lo:\n prnirr.rrii. \u .-rhixi! 

As I i»i-i»-i'fvo n "J -IhhjI. it st!ion'tnti':M lM!«>f to'f uA., 
I t^'ink flii'Tf «!^«>-;!,.l I..- <fyt\r kili'l. \\r i« »h.M] itioi)i«*iit n'^iK 

of f;ii!->:iff <v^!('iii iK'f:ni«!<» i'l iny nvii t'xpi-rM-M I li.r.o mm'h M»ii:f 
iii-tit»itiofi^ l»:ii-k Is' iPr iTi-t intii ii« t*p iifi:iiiiM;iI |»ri»l»lfni^ whon tln-v 
!»:!M»il it Mil VA :in l tl^'V IinVt* lniM^il it nii p.,M;iMri^ il .--tiMlriit hv.xu 

If*- j'ki' :tnvf'»!Mir « If von irivr it to !iiui, H tlor-^'i't «Mwt liim 
:iTiVf!i !•!•/. isiTi L'^»i!'ir t<» i». :tM«l if ijr »!o»-^ it, it i^n't ir«»in«/ to 1-f 
«r«M* ! !:•» !»M^ if !»(• h '^; t«) |Mif own fnot into it :s'i«! 
p:;v 1:1^ ov. ri lutn it. t'n»»' • f'j- pirpj ^..utini: tin* srhoo! or 
Ih^ 'm' *if»'«l»»ii^ •■ofninir f lirouirb i f^'oii* <1imii 

>fr. T.I nw. Tin* VA h:i< \v!iat.:t i:» jn ■(■••iit iii»n-VA r:if io toilav. do 
thi- '»oi ? 

^Tf\ f.! V w. \< I ;:?;.l<»!vt:i?><I it, loij.illv. yon run hiwo tl;:it M jk ? - 
n*!ir n-i-i-'\ -iiir ft^'lfnilly i!i«nn»<l inl« iit lo:ms. r;u you not? 
>^r. t *f.M: V'--., 

\!r. r,r So vo!i run In vo a Si liool tliat V atti»ni!<Ml IfM» prnvnt hv 
fo*l'-r.iJlv Jruifi«-*Ml <fuflt»iifs.^ 
>rr.< i.Ai;i:. Yi--^, 

^Tr. T,r^M\., I)o yon tliinh this is lioalfliv for tlio ?rIiorJ or tii** 
Mr. (*i XiMflior., 

\Tf\ 1,1 M\v.; WI»at wojiM von siiirin^st thtif wo on:rIit to rlo n^»ont 
t!::it ; 

\f r. Tr vniv. Well. nTaif*. T liato to .inx'tliiiur 1m'.*!i!i<5!^ flu* pro}»? -»M 
h:*< --i;. U) tt > :i «pir>t ion yon :>^i i» l a tno!iM*nt ai'o, in tin* w holi* 

prMhIfiii of »nr)M»'»*»*:»riru«<- :ni«1 ;ii-cr<''lit :if»pi"oval vi*j**^iN t!MM»f lirr 
pi»|r, wol^n l :i t^ nt|i»»tr«v to «»\ orn»'»<'t. and o roiiif* in, r];nis|»(*«I 
(lo>\ ii. nn»l if wo SI !« It ilv rlanifMlou n on tisr ahilify to icn >uo 
r::i! tlo't-'r^. »f v p V» r.'Jrpfnl wo will hurt flio '-Jjitl-r^f u^i- ifto 
-lif -^hoiilij Ih» al>io *o !^(»t till' pio?|.»y t*t :rot tlu- odiiraiioii n»irar«llo-> 
of wla-thi^r itVa f ra«li*scli'M)] ort^oUcijo. 

1 wo>tM iji.; w:» if to < i\ !<»;» ii!:!'*li. I»f»oan^o 1*VA ;ifrai(l to «:av sonio-^ 
tliii^ir witliont tlii>ro!ii5lilv fhinki?*!'" it ont. I»*»*-an^«* wo roiiltl Iinvo nil 
^f t»roMf»ni^ if wo liinitr^fl. if uo Ii;ul ?^r» 1.". for a total iii'-tifu- 
t'op tha, iniirlit \ ork: it niitrlit not,: 

Tf wo xvon» oortain it di<lii*t rut off an in torost somoplacc cIj^o, hut 
soiin»fhinirnmst liodone. 

A' t rrtlihtiion ♦s not fito nn^wor to tlio oliiriliility. Tt i<; unfair to 
rlnHo in^filnfions wlio ;fro\v hy ti»(»ir own 1)I<k«1 and <\^oat. to ho a 
v»m1>1o in':t)hit)ori, to hnvo ?onio oliarlatan ooino in and run it. rom-^ 
plotolv fniultMl ]ty tho rfo\.»rnmont. knowintr wlint h:i|)j>on and 
prolviMy will liappon. wliioh that it will fold, 

LrM \v.;TW mo ask yon about your n*latfOfisl»i'>s with tlio tlirop 
bi*r; rrreditorsyou montionod. 
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Yoli 'ri'iil l\ tliiiik llint *-nnn» ndJit i(>n:ii ^t\'\> U iu'InUmI U'vr-tul 
tltrir rlii'i k oil thi- s< liiM»rs t|ii;ilit \". or yoii woiiuhrt *lo it witli State 
fnn«l<. hut liow h:i\*» t!i»*y Immmi in U i \n< of ir.-puiuliii^ to (-oMi{>l:iiiit>, 
a im| \oi* |>a<^s t In* « inpl::Ii»ts ^ui to t ma jnr a«'.'r(Mii!o:'< f 

Mr. (*i \i;K. Wrll. lii^t of all. I io!i!«| not a Sl:U(» odii ial a>k for 
!M'nriT«n)|HTal Ion from anxoiu*.: 

My o\; It p \ a^ r«i|{»m:-v|:;iu-|- i«> \vl,r:j rljr F)JnM«»til I'ori!' ^ 

I pifk up rlu* ti h^plionr and <all <'5|Ii4M' Hill Fowlor i;r IWU (unUixrd 
or !)an:i Hart. We alort tlinn i*., what x\v found, we si'Uil tlieni « oiu- 
plaint-. 

If it i< a mmplaint that alTerl^; tlie ir.du^li v Ferion<ly. if jt> an 
iMdixiiin.d toniplaint on an ir!>titution ai-riftlittd hv thi^iu, \\v ts^y to 
tliat in-litnl'on. hut thinirs t!rat iom«' up that couhl ha\e an elhvt 
iip«>:i f I -total inth'^trw wr -.•all thtMU. the v rail u.s. 

\Vr ha\ at! e\«"r!lrnt workiniicairmMnent. 

Thi^ oiily (lL«i iuio»» tluit \\r Iiavr. any one of the tlueo of u?. is the 
f ift t?sa: I -.IV m\ St.tt'- .if. rr'jit-. and thr\ - ' x I rnni -^ixy tiiat. a?id 
t hat'- t iij- t»fiiy arirumetit that v. eliaxi^ 

Wnt 1 l ariiiot f)iais»' th*- thrM* art-redit inir conuiiissions enou«rh. for 
what th<'y do. ir«'nthMn»*n. t n<-v do well. 

Mr, I A M \\. Thry hold up thrirend of therrian«_rh*? 

Mr.. ( I \\:h.' *rh<-y hold up tlu-Ir fud of th»' f ri.inirle.. The prohleiu 
rf-idt< wht-n th«'\ havi^ people within tlirir own industry who wil! 
nor I <Hi{».*rait- with tlirm. 

yU'. lA M\N.: Ye-, 

Mr.. Ci. \KK. r!ii^ point \< th;\t events «lo i\nt luippen in isohdion* 
if ofit» inrr:iU>! of.> \r\'^ -av Horn** >t'id\' (*«»unril. « n-atr.s pi-o!iirrti< 
for tlMM'onrn iL it louk^ had for tlir total, hut in fa*"t. 'lu- muiieil it^^df• 
tiso romir:i--i<>ns. the nu-mheis huild iKMutiful rehitionships. 
I i-otild A<k foi- anytliin^r luMttT. 

Mr., \a m \v. .\rr \om -a\ in^r liiat they lia\e liiuitation- in what thev 
ran 'Mimoel t'n-ir nn-m!H-'- to do i 
Mr. ( *i.\i;k. ^ tin y ch». 
Mr., Fa \i \ v.: I^ t < t :»!.<• that a step further. 

Vou lalii alnijit t )\[ iii*<> hui!' to iT' t touirl^'r with the ar^-n^-iitinir as-o- 
i-iaMon<, PndV— or ( )rlan- tuatli^ tln' -tatf?iu'nt yr^li-rdax tliat MuM-e'- a 
Tiiiiit to this, in that th:- t'-ial ma-<i\*e ntaliation tluii <)K luis is to 
fhiow out the wi'MHlitint'- :ij.M)riatioii ami wIkmi it does tint, it throws 
out an aw ful lot id ircMHi schools \\ ho ha\"<- fdayed tlir <raine aiul applied. 

'.\iu\ i|ov\ Of. Wi* dral \« it h t*;at dih'utina i 

Mr. ('i,m;k.: That's a havil i>m*- to a?'^wer. I>y lHMn«r it^ore forrd 't 
-ojM I iiuoN you know, if tin- adiuini^t rat ion of the arrivditin^r ho«l\ ha< 
*'n>p<>it from tln^ !mn trial (lovi-i-Tundit. Ii^t'- say fnun OK. witii a 
thi»*;kt. that »).*iflv< tiieiu up in dealini; witli tht irowii uhmuIkm'. 

If th*' arrnd It in ir rom!:ii-<if,n if{»ts no ^fipport from OK. tluui that 
Wfalauw their adiidniM rat ivr position witfi their own iiumuUm", 

S.»»ni lion \\{ havi» to urAki^ a ha* kup for the admiKisI ralive staff of 
the \ arifui- eoiumi^^^^ioTis- to tret (ouirh., 

I ha\»« tall«Ml fo v<'inK»l owners vho are represenferl in the three 
a.*« nHlitinif hiMln -. and tia ir attitude is. don't talk to me. I Imvp a 
- h'Md onf t}M-.'<^ \ ou know, wei irn.xs in tln^ Statrs and the (lovern- 
ir.eut.iT'*! out. I)ou't hojirr m^^, Kxep^t to iuakenioney» 
tt L'.--. 71 • s 
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N» lh» » ontimu'> on l\U uu vry \\:\\\ < iViUiiiir proMriiis wliirh come 
filli'iMiir hiu'U lo tlu' oiWi'v in tin* TtMlitiuir nmiiuk-ioii, 

Wr irt't irritati'iL, Wr tliivattMi to nit otr tlu» :U'rmlitin«i:yoninii?sion. 
Tlii' FfiliTal (u)\i iiinnnt irHs initatiMl so tliev sav, \\v\v «;oinjr to 
tliiow out till' a» « n'iliiii!ir i tMnnii>sion, an«l that is criminal I>ecaiiso if 
tli«'\ tlu tliat, ill tlu* tinal analysis what wviv all in i^, airaiii. arroimt- 
aliiiiiy to that >Huli ni. and if \vc wonhl throw out the whole arcriMlit- 
iiiir <oniini»loii tlu ii we woiihl <lo a ilaiuai^e that could never be 
reiMiuMl. 

Mr. Ijiiiiaii, Till not certain where we *ro and how we do it. hut there 
ha-^ lo U» a little K'tter roinmniiiration U^twnMi the three of us to pro- 
vide perhaps what we i»<etl to rail an etlucation. when you \vei*e tulkin^J 
al>oiit di'-riplininir a < hild in cla>?, yon either iis(»d force or yon used 
threat of forre in the old days, so perliaps we ntH?d some kind of a 
th»v:it of fon ethat will assist us all. 

Mr. I.' MANv In your stntcnieiif, yon =eeni to l>e rather uphappy with 
the Ft diMiil Trade Commission on a nuiidHT of *;roiinds. 

If I miirht rover a <')uple of those. Fir.-^t. you J=;eem to be unhappy 
that t!!eir adxei-tiMni:. whieh they told ii.s about yesterday, dwsn't ac- 
reniii.ite the j>ositive enough. 

Now. what would it take, in your opinion, to make that advertising 
fairf Would yon want them to add that some of these schoi>ls arc good, 
or wfiar would von want them to »lo? 

Mr., < 'i.\i:k. I must say. the otJier day I was drivinir to the northern 
parr of the State, and T turned on the radio. I was near Chica*ro, and 
thi< atlvei tis«»meiit came on for a private scu<k)1. and T almost wreeked 
the automobile irettintr to a telephone to call the office to send one of 
niv investiir;>ton^' out, ami it turns out to be the Federal Trade Com- 
ini<;-ion. tlieir ad followed up then by a Chief Ironside, or Perry 
Ma-^MU. or whatever name yon want to call it, and T almost went off 
tfie road i)eraiise I thomrht, oh niy heavens, how did I miss that one? 

Hut it was !erribh\ Absolutely terrible, and then here comes Kay- 
nioiid P>urr. 

Vow. Kayniond Purr to John Q. Public U like a God speaking, and 
\v| >u hi' -avs 'This is bad"; why, I wouhhrt touch that .school with a 
10. foot polo. 

Mr. Lr\f\x. But the rpiestion is:Can wo still have (lod sp^aktothe 
peo[»lo. antl maylje he .siys. *i eoplo. there are also .some <r<HHl schooLs" f 
Mv., (Y\ux. Yes, we ecrtainly can. 

You know, I think I couhl train a baboon to do a better job than 
the Im «leral Tiade Commission is doin^ when it comes to helping the 
imhi.--try. 

T rouki train a baboon to do a better job. 
Mr. fir>f AN. Do v».u cooperate with them? 

.\tr. Ci,\RK. I)eHn«t( ly . and I would add here, in all fairness, I didn't 
mean to be facetious. I meant that statement. ^ 

I ve had excellent cooperation from individual attorneys m the 
Federal irade Commission. 

Some of the sharpest vounp attorneys I have met have been some 
of the youn^ men that I've worked with from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, but it's not theuK 
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I wrote a letf(»r to tlu» (*liainnnii of tlio FtMloral Trjulo roiuiiiissioii. 
I ^jot an answbr back, I think, I hail sont a copy of it to our Congress- 
man in-^t as a matter of ronrse. 

Tliev in turn received the letter from the Chairman, the copy. 

One of mv own Conirre^smen wn#te me ami said, yon ^jot a letter. I 
thn\k, and I wrote bark and I said, yes. I think we l>oth ^rot a letter 
with an answer. I think. 

We have called them, we have aleited them to cases tliat we were 
^roi'ijr to do. I did it just 3 weeks acjo, and I had a conversation just 
last week with the Federal Trade Commission office out of Kansas 
City. 

The tiling that's bad about it is that we have the i?ood cooperation 
from some of the attorneys i hat we work with, but unfortunately, these 
men are not in director positions or higher. 

So let me ^ive you an example of what happened, which is why I'm 
so irritated. 

We luul spent a year and a half on tliis fraud that I mentioned a 
while a*ro. We had contacted them, we had driven them information, 
we liad airre^il to lx?<*ome an expert witness with them. 

Tliey then had one of their people come in. to Indianapolis, Ind., 
and niak<» u speech l)efore the women's ^rroup in which he says, accused 
me of lyinir. accused the Attorney General of not l>ein^; able to do any- 
thiu;?. and an iisetl the le*rislature of our State of sutfering from apathy 
and a lack of concern for the public welfare. 

Well, I l)ecauie completely un^jhied over that. I did not speak for tlie 
le«rislatnre. I did not speak for the Attorney General, but I certainly 
s|>oke for myself, and I sent back a letter sayinjr, you know, don't do 
tliat ever, don't come into a State and make tliis kind of acciisatior, 
especially when we ai-e the ones that were responsible for the expose, 
ami had assisted you. 

So on the one liand. yes. we ^ret cooperation from individuals, but 
tlie Federal Trade (^)nmlission itself — and if you think I'm in itated 
almut the Federal Trade Commission, you ought to speak to some of 
the meml)ers of the national association. 

At the national conference — see, yon ;ret me so upset I'm ^nrotting 
anirry— we had our national association meeting in Ai>ril in Cliica^jo. 

Mr. Frank Albauies. who is my opposite numl>cr in the State of 
Ohio — I liave seen Frank mad once, und it was there, and I tliought 
he was^roinptokill thejruy. 

Mr. LrMAN-. Wlnxi is it' that the Federal Trade Conmiission doesn't 
cooperate with you. or tiiat it ignores you ? 

Mr. Ci.AKK. They do not cooperate. 

From time to time, they say, well gee, we would like to help but that's 
confidential iufonnation. 

Mr. LrMAN. In other words» they have information aliout a school 
that you have jurisdiction over and refuse to share it with you? 

Mr. <'f.AKK. That's right. 

Mr. LiTMAN. That hap[)ens? 

ylr, Ci.AHK.. Y(»s. they r.'ndc the statement, for instance, that we know 
you've got two frauds operating in your Slate, and you don't even know 
Almit it. 
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AVoIl, T rhoujilit thM \\:\^ u hrilliaiif flun£r to suv to ino. If I didn't 
know iihoat if, I would h:i\o imu'h prcfcnvd tlmt'thev told mo about 
that. 

l^IivLi MAX.: Aro wo havinir pro1)]oins lioro where evon-body wants to 
izvt rrfdit for ratcluiii: thi^ i .u' ihoft— \oii know, the old thiii«r beiwecii 
thoFHhiiidtholoi-a^ l)oli(r> 

Mr. Cf.Mnv. Oh. I wouldn't want to sav anv more than I've alreadv 
said. I think that ono shoidd always nialio his nost a little better thaii 

I think that it s unfair of thorn, because I don't think they know what 
they're doinir. 

Tin speakinir ritdit iiov.- for 4-2 States in the Xation when I'm tellin^r 
von that they arei^(» np-ot witli the Federal Trade Coinniission tliat the 
(liannian had ]K'>t niulei-sland it, and the>e are the States who work 
with proprietary srhool^. 

AVe aie sirk and tired of what we are seoin^r, and I will tell yon 
<roFitleinen that what's iroinir to h;ippen, is that at some point we'are 
<rni!iir to start liirhtinL' them in ('oniriOHS and the Senate, ami when you 
stof» and multiply (he 42 Staler hy the number of ron<?ressnu'H and 
S -lator^ ue have. I don't think the Federal Trade Commission wants 
that kind of a liLdit.: 

Mv. LfM \v. Il^w do you rrot alonir with the other Federal agencies? 
IIow do tli(M- roopei aM' with vt)U t VA and OE ^ 

Mr. Clmuc. Well. line. I flunk. 

Yon know, we »r*^t cooperation. We work with John Proffitt, we get 
trenicndo?i.s cooperation out of there. 

^ Mv. LuMAv. Do they sliare complaints with vou that have relevance 
m vonr area ? 
.Afr. Cl.\rk. Xo. 

Mr. I.rMAV.: Do you need some big center to do this? Appaientlv, 
no one talks to anybody hi this business. 
M\\, Ci,AUK. Yes. 

Mr. Kk(;t i,\. Along tluit line, do the Federal agencies that provide 
funds accept your accreditation? 

In other words, anyone that wants the VA loans or guaranteed loans, 
ot eete?-:i. is it aiitoniatic that they are approved if they're goincr to a 
school under your supervision ? ^ 

Mr. ( 'i.AKfv. Xo. In the case o\ the State approving agency in Indiana, 
we have a very line conunuuicati ve link. 

When wo approve a .^clujol- -well, first of all, they can't approve it 
m less we do. because we have absolute authority over those schools, 
if the VA does it. then it looks bad if wc put them out of business. 

Mr. Kkcula. liut what l*ni askiTig, do they secoTid guess you at all ? 

Mr., (Y\nK. Xot now, ^ j 

Afr, lKi.(;rT.A. Tlun* ju-t accept it ? 

Mr. Ci.\nK. Yes; and we go out with them, and they go out with 
us. 

Afr. Kk(;t-la. If there were Fedeial legislation setting minimum 
st;!?uhir(|s rhnt the States had to adopt as a condition of ai)proval, do 
vou feel that if this were enacted, that should be part of the legislation, 
that the iMuleral agencies supj>lving funds would have to accept the 
fetates ai)pi-oval as the last word ? 
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Clakk. 1 \v()!iM lliink so, I would think we would have to stream- 
line it so that we didn't duplicate it. 
Mr, Regui^x. Yes. 

Mr. LuMAX. Just to irot this ck>ar. The Office of Education and VA 
tlii-ouorh the State approval a^jrenoies, i)lace a irreat deal of respect on 

fieditatioii by a nationally reco;,'niz<*d airency, like NATTS, Ilonie- 
Sriidv, or Arcs. Xow, your accreditation is not today recognised by 
tiK' National Accreditation Counnission, is it^ 

Mr, Cf>.\KK. Xo. 

Mr, LuHAN'.: So if Vm runnin^r a school in Indiana, T liave to ^ret 
your -c:d that you have on your hooklet. hut 1 who have to iret NATTS 
or Ilouie-Study or ATCS accreditation to bo eligible for the Federal 
injured student loan, ilo I not i 

Mr. ('[.AKK. That's riirht. If you want the nio'iey, you have to get 
the national accreditation. 

Mr, Lr.MAX., So as far as Mr. Prollitt js concerned, and the connnit- 
tt-e that lie reports to. vou are not a nalionallv rccoirnized acereditintf 

Mr. CrxuK./riiat s right, and I would add, gentlemen, tliat we don't 
uaiit to he. 

WV in tlie States do not waut to become national accreditintr bodies. 
AV'tat we waut to do is proxiile for our State and its people the thing 
ih;it we can do. working with them in u!ii<on, with the accrediting 
body nuil with tlie Federal (lo\erninent, but there is a little movement 
iMAv \\hieh is forcing some of the States to look at the recjuirements 
fui v\ iiat it takes to become a nationally reeognixed accrediting ageney, 
ar.tl, you know, if we get too many States as nationally rcco!£ni/ed 
.:u !e(iiting agencies, niv heavens, we'd ha\e more chaos than wecoidd 
Itandle; 

So what Tin sayinj;. is that tlie States nmst take the responsibility. 
T'''-itV uluit we're trying to do in N VS.VSPS. The Stat<»s tlieu do 
\\ iiat tliey can do. Then we can couple that with the stan<lards. 

Mr. I'urrciiAui). I'm sorry I had to lea\e \ou for a while, but let me 
ju-t ^nrt of run through this. 

You're from the State of Indiana? 

Mr. ( r.AKK. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. PrncriAun. ITow many schools do you liave that come under 
thi^ 4'hHsiliration. pi'oprietary ? 

Mr. ('u\nK. We have r>o8 such instil utions. of which 24;*) are what 
we Would call active, but we continue to mo!ntor the remaining to see 
riiat they do not attempt to come back in. 

When they do. they come back in under the statute. 

Mr, PRm:nAia>. I see. You feel you've got a pretty good handle on 
the K-bools in your State? 

.Mr. Ci^KK. Yes, sir. 

Mr., pRiTciTARi). How does your State dilFcr from other States? 

Mr. Cr^vRK. Well, again, I think one of the main dilTerencos is the 
faet that this thing that we call accreditation is quite similar if you 
would see what we call onr PSA 1 which is a self -study and evaluation 
fonn, it's quii^* similar to the same kind of forms which must be pre- 
paied that are given by NATTS or Home Study or AICS. 
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Mr. PRITCHAIH). Til oss('ijc(», wJjfit you do, is you liVciiso tlie scliools? 
Mr. Clark. Xo, sir; \v(» do not license. 
Mr, Pum iiARi). Xo,you don't lioi^nse? 

Mr., ('u\RK. No: weVlnn't lioonso. 1 want to muko fliat clear, winch, 
you know, takes al)out that inucli to do. 

'\\ hat wo do is send teams of o\i)erts from husinopsos out to look at 
tlio in.stitutions, 

Mi\ PiuTniARD. Do you orive State approval for them to operate? 
^^r. Cr.xRK. Yes. 

yfv. PiUTOiiAim. If tliey don't liave that approvnl, they're out of 
business? 
Mr. < 'lark. Yes. 

.Mr. PKiTCHAun. So if all the States o])erated like Indiana, we really 
wouldn't have any problems, woiild we? 

Mr, Clvrk, It would .^^ure' cut it ilowri (juite a hit. 

Mr. I'lii'ifwr \nn. 'Well.. 1 menu. - aou know, vou'vc orot the proi)lem 
under control in your State, and I can't think that Indiana is that 
much more .smarter, you know, aiul taltMited than anv otlier States, 
tliMt (h(» rither StMte< wouUl do tlie ioh. 

So. really.^ I suppo«;o we could £ro rijrht hack on the States here, and 
if tiu>y did the job. whv they could haiidle it rijjrht there. 

Mr.C 'r,\RK. Delinitely. 'Hit'te's no(juestion about that, 

The States mu^t do it. and it's not neeessmy -it i> necc-.^arv to have 
the .States in luiison in tcrtn^ of what they're a^kin<x for, 

.Ml-, PijiTc ri win. Yt'^. 

>fr. Tlark, This would sa\e a lot of niont'V for tl>e iii'^.titutions. 

1 think out* of tlie propritMiuy m-1io(»U lu.s dillVrent cintiacts 
be<-au>-e its iu so many dillVrent' State>. Well, this ridiculous. Tlu» 
,St:U(»> nui>t i:i't stronir. 

Tlu' States aiv the ones thiit iu\\<t do it. :nul I don't know if yoii 
Mcn-^ hore when [ uu'iitioned that Indiana. Oiiio. Illinois. Minne-otn, 
M'iM'itn^-in, ninl >f'chiiian lune very <;<M)d h\\\^. and that's an area 
\\1hu'o we ]ia\e a irreat i'on»-eutration of the schools. 

.Mr. Pi; ITCH \i:i>. Yes. 

'W't'll. of tho .''>."'.^. ai'c tliey active, the '2^fi) schools or ^o th.-jt are {)cii\(». 
how niany of these w<'rk in a nuuiiier- of States or aic nudti-.^tato 

OjMM'Ut 'Ui]]> ( 

.Mr. (^.xuK, Probably a little overotiedialf. 
Mr. rcu vrn. About Imlf an* in dilieient State-? 
Mr. (' \r{K. Yes. 
>rr,l^i!'irn\Ki). All ritrht. 

"^'oM know, our abilit \. of tlu^ Fedcial riov(M-mnent to miiuaj^e thiuir^ 
is -nn>ew luuc bet ween mini-cul»' and— it's dillicult. 

An\limc We en; h n e j>iM)ple do things at the State level why. you 
knaw . it crets done (] iiickei* ;uid ea-ier ., 

OK.' !)() \ou have jinUhinir to do \\ith the 4 -year school^;, imt the 
proju ietai \ > 'hool-. but the colleiies. junior collejire>. and the otluus^ 

M\\ ( MJK. ^'es. we do. 

Thn-ethat are not a'-credited bv a nationally leco^rnized nccrediiin<r 
«airiMM \--now. we h:ne not iti t^ie State of Indiann touched Notre Dame 
or Piutlcr or IlMiK^vei'. They've been n round too lonnr in terms of what 
\\e're huikiuir foi". bin any other ni-titutioii wliich could be a 2-\ear, 
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4-year institution not already uihIit us. autl w liavo soiuo of those, 
and there was one institiitiun in the State whicli had a pretty bad 
reputation. 

It was eallod Indiana Northern University at Gas City. Ind.. and 
it w as alk'<retl that it was to \)v\u*r a diploma null, whirh was 
never actually pro\en. hut we put the univeisity out of husine^s. 

It did not measure u]> to the preserihe<l standards for a (h)etoral- 
pranting institution. It now is a jrrachiate S(»hool <rivinp one irraduate 
course on a li-year candidate pro<rraiu. that we are nionitorin^ij: with 
some pretty good educational consultants in the field of MliA 
pro«rrams. 

Mr., Ukovuv. You're really sayinir yon catch everything that is not 
covered by Nortii Central anil or the State university program f 
Mr. Ci.AKK. That's right. 

Mr. Pian iixHu. When ym put a school lilvi» this out of hu.Niness. it 
ha^qniti' uu eti\ rt on otia»r ^-hoois, doesn't it i 
^^r. Ci.AKK. Yes: it d(»es. 

Mr. Pki'm ii \in>. That I'onies to ili'^ripline and the big stick. SiMue- 
tinu'.s it is neccs^aiy. 

Mr. Ci.Aiirv.: Tiu» important thiiiir is thai, a^ you well know. sii*. is 
th.it if tlic scliool sa\s it V goinir to gi ve an !i< »'Ountal)lc (-(hh'at ion. t lien 
t\\:\{ \ what the Stale of ludiai'.a \\ant>.or the State of Oliio. Michigan 
or whatcx ci'. 

It*'> \\h(»u they forircl that in gixinga good education aihl they >tart 
lookinir at the I>otton» line. rliar< w hen they gel into problems 

Mr.. IMint'ii \Ki>. Of cours'. wilii (lie coiidirion of sdujols. particu- 
larly private scijooi-: today, it's iiard when tiie greatest pre^-uie in the 
school and aM np and dnw n i<to keep its doors open.- 

Ml". {'i.\i;iv. If I niay -ay sotju-thing to tliat. You know I'm not cer- 
tain tiiat tlit'Si* are CMmpIiieI\ accurate fiirui'es. but I th'uk tlie point 
will be made., wiicu \ou look at a )tro|)rietar\ wliool. tin* t ra<le. t(»cli- 
nieai. Inwiiic^s. cori'i'-poiidenci*. yon will note that appn)\iinately ^7 
per'-»*nt of it-- rex cinu' is generated I>v those student 

If \ou look at a Sti:te-Siippoi'hMl institution. \ou wil^ notice that 
about '>7pcreent i^' tronerat^d h\ the Stale treasury. 

I wonder if thne i-n*r a ditlVre'ire in tlu* <}inilily of ed.ucallon iu 
tcIl^»-^ «)f who really might tr\ harder to nuike the educatn)n viable in 
terui'^ of w hat t hat student v\ ill g't.^ 

ion see. I !UU'-t say this to \ou.^ we are not hK>king at one of tlie 
other culpi'it-. ami tirir i< t he eoIIeirt'S and imix'ciMt les w ho do the same 
kinds of tiiiii^^s as badl\. some of them, as wv in t!ie pro[»iictary 
schooU. 

Mr. I*m n HAiii)./rhis is wliat I'm tryinir lo gt t at, where all the .din- 
ners are. 

Mr. ( 'i, \iMv. Well, the sinn(»rs aieox'ei* there, too. 
Mr. I*R:TCiiA!a). Th<*y*re ever\ where., 

Mr. CiaKiv., You see. y<iu an iTt a siimer if you live in an ivory tower, 
but you ai'e a sinner if \ou live in a concrete, brick lo\\i*r. ami the 
ahnse<. you know. \ on send the athlet ic director ont to reci'uit the new 
basket ha II team.yotTve irot scune abuses. 

.Mr. PiiiTcii \ni). Amen., Ilowalxuit advertising? 

Mr. Cl.^kk. Same situation. 
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Vv. rinini I>o y>n li.no nnvtliiiiir to do with ix^Iii iiijr t!ie 
adwrt'siiiir ^ 

('i..\i:K. Vos: wo do. Wo roviow till jhIvoi t isif\nr. 
Vr. I'liiTrii xKiK You dn H'viow ;dl of tlio ndvortis'mj;? 
I- ?!t'N dolu' lu'f.iiv or aficr { 
Mr.Ci \i:k. lV)fh. 

Tt) <>Mi(»r \\<M<N. wluMi n school ^iilnnit-*, wo look i\t nil tbo nd\orti<ifii:. 
Wo h:i\o proliihifioii-^ :M,'ain<f ndvortisiiiir i\n\\r -"imilar to wliat the 
Fodoivd '''lado ('o!inni><ioii <MV^. :uul - <oo, wo nirrco on fliat. 

And Wi'' havo our own. Tlioy liavo an a>sin:nod advortisin*; rodo. 
Oliit) has this. too. Tlio niod'a is nofifiod that thov aiv not to run any 
kind of advorii^inir unlo<-. if lia< thisapproNod codo. 

Wnt fh.U i-^ for proprioiarv. That is not thoooHoiro^ and nnivorsitios, 
and ^ivixr of tlio thinvr^ 1 ha\o -<'rn from soiuo of our prosf i*jioiis insti- 
tnfinns vou 'xnow. w it!i tho irood looking irirl and tho <:ood lookinjr ^r^v 
ijottniL' inio hi< ^purt- rar. and oa'-h in on \our futuro po^^il^lo fraud 
sprintr*: up. 

^^v. PoHviivru). Ok:i\\Thon, in that if T hnvo a map of the 
T'n.tiwl ^'.tto-:. and wo wrro looking: »t tho ahusiMN and whoro the situ- 
ati«ui w;:< out of hand, and whoro thoio wasn't »ontrol. it would 1h» in 
tln>M» Stati'*^ fl at woron't oporatinu alonjr with Ualpli's and those 
othns. I (hoi't kn<>w whothiT it's in tin* Stat** of \>'a,^l)'n^rton or not., 

Mr. Wa^liinirlon. I)V tho way. is just ahout roady to pa«s. Vv^ 

Im'ou in\ itod to tho Stato of Washiuirton to to<tify U'foro t inur <-oun<'il 
on tho^ pa<Msir»* '>f thcii* now lo'^i-^iatinn. whioh is ]'i(Mlo]od afti'i* tho 
KCS — vcni looan thi> Was]iin«''t( u or .that Washin*:ton{ 

Mr, l*ni M il MU). 'I'ho Stato of \\ aslnnirton. 

Mr. Clmuv.. Tho Stato of Washinirton is uhout roady. Now York is 
jroofl. Nmw Ifarop^irnv. u]) throuL'h thoro. 

Mr. Pnurii \r;i). So. in othor wonls. if thoy all followod what you're 
dt»inir hoio, why, wo'd ]m» irottin*; this pn)l)loni underhand protty wol':., 

ATr. Cr mmv. In thosimplost tonus. y*'S. 

If tlu« Statos would all work to*:othor, if tho Statos would <rot thoir 
laws, if tho h':rjs|atui'o< would ^^ixv* tho riirht authority to the ro«rula- 
ttny unit w ithiu tho Stato«. yos. 

Mr., l*i:n< ri \ia>. .Vnd thou, if you ha<l sonio typo of rloarinirhouso 
so tiiat tho intoriiiation IIovmuI ha<'k and forth lu'twoou Suitos. so you 
.v«:idd hi\o ronio roordination, auil e<»oporation, thou this job would 
Ih* nndoi" roa-i»!iahh» «'out 

V.w Cf MUv.. Vos. 

M r, P::i M ii ( )kay. T think that s all T liavo. 
Mr. T{i'«;ri.\. Ono \:\<\ (juo<tion.- 

What ahout oonoNpondonoo sohools that are not looatod within vour 
Stato ^ 

Mr. C*i.\!UC<Thoy*ro «ti]l uiwlor u<. 

^^!^ Ki (.1 In othor words, no oorrospondonoo soluxd oan soli thoir 
ser\ iros in \our .**itato unless tho\ 'lo ai)i*rovod by } our a«;(Mioy ? 
M!\ ('3-\i:K. That's ri<rht. 
Mr.. Ri i;i I. \. I >oyou think this js trood { 
M\\ ( lAKK. That's ri»rht.: 
Mr., RF:r,ri..\. Mr. Graham ? 
Mr. OiLMi.vM, I have a couple of questions. 
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Mr. (M:irk. linw iiinny iM>l!i'iri»s :iinl iiiiivt'i-sitio^ :irt> in tli:it iiinnlH'r 
tlint ym \uvu\\niu*i\. mit tli.it you itiriitioiu* t ^ 

Mr. Cl/kk, Oil, let liio >vv. You're tnlkiiijr ulnHit ilr«:ree ^r;intin«r 
now; riirlic ( 

MrJ Ye<.. 

Mr.('i.\KK. IM>ay npproxinintrly TiO. 

Mr. <t!;\i!.\M. In tlir < ouiphiints tlint you haw recvived. liavo they 
\h*i*i\ i»t|u illy di^rrilniti'tl In^twinMi rollrues nnti un!\vr-itie> :mhI piivate 
vi>.-at»onal .-m IhhiIs wliu ii you ivirnlate^ 

Mr. ( 'l.McK.; Mnri' roni[>laint<. !M iiavr to xiy. wmiM h* of tin* t»ailr. 
tiH-liniial. lMl^inr-<. anil iH>rn'S|)omUMiiv, us oppon^d to some of t!ie 
iu>t \tui ion.> irrant iiiir di»:riTef«. 

Mr., \M.: With your arrmlitinir pro<vfliires, how do your pro- 
<-iMhnv.s«n;npare with tlir ar< ivilitinjr JilTiMiries^ 

Ih} \ou liH>k into Mich thin*::^ as itIuihI [)oHcy and drojwut rates 
an«l plarenient i 

Mr. Clark. Ves. 

Mr. (lUMi.wt. What al»ont this plaremont? Yon said before that you 
woiilii aiM mlit a S4'lu>ol that was teaehiiiir soniiH>ne to make bu«r«ry 
wliip>. a; hmir as they were doin;r a *:o«kI job of it. 

In all n( tin* pi ivaii* viwational sriiool:?, you iltuft re<|uiro that l!u»re 
'H* a market fi»r the skill for wliirh they uiv trainin«r the pt*r?on? 

.Mr. ( 'i..\i:k. Oh. ye^: yis. we do. We say that if you're doin^r your 
job wt^lL that you should have at least (52 jn^reent platTnient in ^he 
Held for whieh you'iv traiiiin!r^ whieh is a httle hiirhertimn some of 
tlie other** eaUetl for, but you know, if Tni ri«rht, thaw brings up an- 
other {M>int. 

Tm not >o eertain that we liave the ri*rht to say to a sehool. you will 
pinre yf»ur irraduati^. 1 think we should say, we hojK» that if yiMTre^ 
«ri>iiiir to plaee yf)ur ^nHhiati»s, you plaee a sul>^tantial nund>er. but you 
see, by tellinir them tliat youVe srot to plaee them, that's really what 
we do, that's not riirht. That's outside of what we ou;rht o Ih» «loin;r» 
l>«^-au^» we'n» not applyinjr the same prinriple arrows the lx>anl. 

yiv. <Yi:\n.\>f. Well. ex«i»pt that in any ea<e. the jirivjite v«M»arionaI 
5M*hools. as eon I pa red to the eolleires anil universities, tliose private 
s hools. via their advert isin;r» are iniplietllv promisin*^ a joo. isn't 
that true ^ 

.Mr. CiAKK. Ve<. sir. 

Mr. <iu\nAM., So if tbi»y promi^^t* that, they should 1k» able to 
jirrHhiee. 

.Mr., ( 'I.AUK. Yes. <ir, but T submit to you that an ecpial fraud in this 
ei>untrv. an» institutions of liiirher edunition. tnrnin«r out teaehers to 
a market that's so irlutted that we won't neeil them until the 'J7th 
ii»nturv — I mean. that isa fraud as well asthe other. 

W»» have i:i»t to Im* honest with everyiuie. 

Mr. (rRMtAM. This truckdriver school fraud, was that .srhi>ol 
ae«redited ? 
Mr. (^r.xKK. Xo. 

>fr. f fRAfiAM. .\nd what status were they? 

>fr. (^i«\RK. They weren't in any stattis. They just .<?tarted operating. 
Mr. Gr.\iiam* How were tlioy allowed to do business in Indiana ? 
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Mr. (*i.m:k. Wv ronUlui tlu in. They k**pt clmii«rin;x names and 
T«'lo|i)ion«* titinilH*i*s juul iiliMititios. 

\b\ <ii:\ii%M. Wlint nlMHit. vdii s:ii<l tluMv was one ntlicr fnuid you 
i!h-!ii !«uumL wa-* thar srliu»»i aivnMlitr»| i 

Mr. ('!..\i:K. No. 

Mr. <ii:.\u\M. Do m)ii lunv in \<v.ir Stah\ in liiirlnT cdiiration, a 
li:L,!»<-r "itHration stn»l»»nr l«>an^ aiTfury ^ 

Mr. ri.\i:K. No; 1\a\k* lit} iiiatriiinir ai:eni\v for Fo'lrral or State 
in [ntli:*na. 

M ' . < f!:\if \M. TImmv i< nonp. 

hiKN \oiir oWu'v work with >tntli'nt loans in OE or with tlie VA at 
a!lf 

y\r. ( *i -.nK. Xo. 

Ml.. <l{.\ri.\M. So if a ^tiulrut from Tmliana wore applvinii for a 
•^tiiiifit ln:iM. .ifiil if if wni:!t| !»*» ;i s^^hiMi] that yon aiiirht W con*;id«»r- 
i* tr -t»i,u» :i,-^|«>!! nir-iin^-f. tli'MT is r.o i^ifMrr^arifin ^H•llt fro:;! yon OE 
or VA, ;\r\t t\\vy s^iaiM !h» f.in'ri! nlKint that t»art!«-tlar s«'!«oo! { 

.Mr. i*f.\i:K. \ not to hnw Then* is !i>4:illy. Wo w(miM contact 
fh»' >v,itv ap]>ro\ inir nircui y in that Statt* with the information that 
V !• vi*n* iz*n:\ir to rake .-unie kind of action that we would have worked 
wit't tJ'":u !M f«»rr. 

^^r. i Iir\ii wi. i at tliat staee. when you were contacted? 

.Mr. ( *! \«:k. Ve<. 

^fr. <J:rMfAM. WhaJ a^r»nt if yoa wcn^ receivinir a number of com- 
l»ia"iit^ alKMit the i)ariiciihir schiHil. wonKl von then alert the VA 
orf»:c<M-:^ 

M'V < *r\nK. When wv receive a nMni!)er of complaints from a school, 
Ml- tli'ii will alert the |MM"snn or p* rso!is who luvd to know this 
inff»rpiation., 

Mw (fn\fi\M., I)o yon airree with this «Ii.-;tinction, that Mr. Orlanfl 
ih':\\\< in his n port altoiit accre«litation and that possihly the Federal 
<fM\i !nnH»!it. particularly OE. should e.^tahlish a separate proceclnre 
for fjijrihility ? 

Mr. <'i.\KK. T think that the procedure for elitrihility should be 
l«Mik< d at. I'm not s«) certain who should handle it. or how it should 
be e^tnhli^UMl. 

Mr. <fi;.\ii\M. I'm ii»fero<ted that thronirhout your statemeiit you 
n!:)de <*i»iTUMents ahont rollejrns nnd nnivei>ities. that they arc just as 
\).\A <»r .i< bad as vo<'atioiial schoids. 

How do yoii know t!ii.-{ Vou don't reirulate mo.«?t of them. 

Mr. ( 'l\i:k. Xo: that's true. 

Mr. (JiMMXM. \o\\ hear aU^ut some of Mm* horror stories, and Vm 
]n-t worMh^riuL' if von're rnakiiiir a mi.sfakethat people make in private 
xoi jiiHinal x hool.^. thev are iri\in!X colleires and universities a black 
eye> 

>fr. ri.\f:K. Perhaps? in a coutde n{ statements T made it could t)e 
iiiti'rpit ted that way. hut T would have to answer yon that we do re- 
r»'i\i roiiip^nnts in the ronuni.ssif»n on ahu.ses created hy the collejres 
afjil nniver**ities. 

This iMit to say that every collejre and tmiversity is bad» I tliink 
yreir point is well taken. 

If we do that, tlien wo*re doinir the same kind of crime that is done 
airain^^ proprietary schools, but T have had complaints. 
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Mr. (luMi \ M. An* rlu M* -similar tti \ 4M :irioii;iI h IhmiI l uniplaiiit^aUmt 
pl:it •Miifitt. alnnit ivi i uitliirlil. rrluiul [H)lif \ . ami mmhi ( 
Mr. 1*1 .\UK. Vrs. 

.^ir. <ii;Mi.\3i. #lii^t onr iiioiv <[iu»>ti«)ii aUmt the Fnlonil Trade 

K rlial. ynfi Wkv \\\v\l' ri»|lsiHUi'l' pi'n- 

irr.;55;. i«r tl.«*ir ullwv [»rotrrai-»> iliat tlu'V h-.iM* in tlii>. iiiMtl itMii Wliat 
ai«»!if tiirir iiti::attt»ii |)it)"»':fn ^ 

Mr; (*iai:k. <)!k ir\s if 1 lonij riu)!i»:li to any of rlio>e 

.Mr.; <fi;\iiAM. Vi»n ilin'r think tlu» fmir liiir snirs that tht*y have 

ria>l an\ vt\r\t ni\ the ^.Mlut-atioii inilu>try( 
Mr. ( "i.AKiv. I dt'irr think 
Mr. i U:\u \m. V!»m <inn r thnikso^ 
Mr. i i \i:K. I ii<»!!*t think >o. 

1 rhuiu that titv unfiMiunatt* thinir i-^* ami [ say this in all faiiiuv^s 
to tiiy IVth'r.il 'I iiulf ('Mniini>'-ion. Un aiuso I'll i>robal>ly l»o shot wlu*u 
I w liiv Mill i>k thL-> ^nihiin^r 

Ml. ( ifLMiAM. \v>: thiy'n» ri«xht \\vn\ 

.Mr. t'i.Ai:iv. I kiu>\v tin y n In n*. Tlu^y kn<>w how I fvv\. Tlu» Frtloral 
Tiaiie i ■oninii>.-ion \> ih»inir tlir t!iiii*r tliat all want to «|o, t*M>. 

Wr all art" /loinir aftrr thr sanu' thinir. it's tln» inannrr in whiih 
thi»\ '\i» »ioiir it, and it> thr ai ro«;aniv diijpl.iyed i)y nKMulMM-s of the 
iMNh i al Traih't onmiission tothf>MM>f ns. 

Vo;i know, Wi^'vv Wkr aiiylK)«ly rW. We like to think wo'ro pretty 
intpurrant in onr own States, ami we like to hope that i>eople wonlll 
.-how a little prot<M i>l, and we kind of get na^ty when this is not done, 
when innnendos aiv inuile pnl>ii» al!y. 

Have jon ever heard a pnhlio innuendo like. I think that the Vet- 
t»ran^' Adininist ratitm ami tlu' ednratioii rornnu^-^ions «>f the .States 
slionld write all 50 (;f)vernoi*s in the United States and tell them that 
their iv^rnlatory Ixnlies are not tloiiiff their job. 

Now. that's a pnhlii* innnendo. 

Mr., tfKMi\M. lint i-n*t the tliivat of liti*:ation and e<»mplaint.s that 
thev ha\e lileil --iniilar to the threat of yi)Mr frand statute, that in that 
tlireat al'>!!e, anil in exerei-^inir it a few tinie>. « an elfei tivel^' frighten 
tin* voi':iii<)ii:il in<lnstry. 

Mr., ('r.\KK. Any kiiul ni adverse piibliiity of tlnit nature will 
fritrliten >orne«>ne. 

Mr., |fi:\rr\M. I have i>ne roninient on your «tatoinent. On |>n<ji» 5 
Von "-aid it is t'nie that ne alhxate nw)iv money an<l nian|>ower to 
n--i"-t the proprietarv indn^^trv. 

ynn think the FcdiMal (lovenunent has not poured millions and 
million- of d»»Hai*s already into the pmprietarv industry? 

Mr., ( *i,\KK. I'm m>t *^f)enkinir of that kind of assistanee. 

I'm ^peakiui? a1>oi,i a well «leserve<l pat on the bark to an induslry 
tlr»t'< dn»H», for over 'J^O yeai'*^ in tliis eountry, fi pretty ^ood iob. " 

Y«Hi ^^ee. money in and of itself isn't ir<>injr <lo unytlun^r. Tt s like 
ponrin:r water into the orean. Vou re IxMup of assistaiiec to someone, 
but they niav not fee! it direitly., 

Puftinir this kind of money into the pro^rrams that tlieyVe Wn 
doinir.Jh.it s fine, but nolnnly out in the country knows about it. Von 
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cixnunt <\t ilowu. yoii s^f. with hijrh «ohool ronnsolors ami a?k flionu 
U'W n»o two irnoil t!iiiii:«^ tlint havo l)t»on done for propi ietarv o»Iii atiori 
in tlie last 2 voar-. Thov ran't t(»ll ynii that because thev doirt know.. 
We «1o run Mij>|,Iy tlieni with iilfoiniation. We're at fault ill the 
Mites if the rtowriiniMit iroinir to put out information throu::h 
Fe«leral aireinMes— tlien why not a pat on tlie hark. 

Mr. fiKAiixM, Well, doesn't it seem to you that the Government i? 
providinjr fnnd^ f(»r stmlents to to these schools, and tin- is a 
privatr iu'lu^try. and. as ^aid l>efore. this is free enterprise, ft ^ivm-^ 
to me that it i^? up to the s-hools and the acrreditinir ajroiu ie^ to ^et 
to the hifirh school^ ami whatever aire crroiip that can use thc'^c* sj'IiooN. 

<'l\uk. Tlia*'- true, hut you see. hy the same token, von v«m-^ 
at fault, the Federal rjoveinmeut, if you say this school may receive 
£51' )Ttteod ^t^^dent loan?. 
^Therefore, the rou^sumer thinks \t'^ a cood school, or this ^school i< 
VA approved. it'« a £rood school, and those schools iro out of hu<iue<-. 
and vou are as mucli at fault as we are, so weVe firot to put time, monev. 
and manpower into soiue kind of a concrete assistance program. TI><»-e 
aro iroofl. Iwan^e a little pride displaved on the industn- miirht do a 
svvnt dc»al to shape up the industry in terms of themselves weediii:: out 
other people. 

Mr. Gkmtxm. T-n> that what the Federal Trade Commissio!! has 
Wen doinir in their ( on^sumer education program? 
Afr. rr.MiK.. Ycq: eertaiulv. 
Mr. TiRMfAM. Tliat s all T have. 

Mr. LrM\x. Do vou favor a trade reipdatlon rule reqnirir.T di<5- 
clo^ure of completion rates and placement figures by proprietary 
schools ? 

Mr. rr.xnK.. Yes: if thev do one thinir. It's important th:it in this 
area, if they say you will place HO percent of vour students, I think the 
srhofd« should l>e able to <;how. her anse it will l>e to their benefit, how 
nianv younir people were placed of the number who went to that s<^hool 
to iret a iob in the fii*st plar^e. and how many younc people who w«*ut to 
that school for no other reason than personal motivation cot personal 
motivation. b?it to <;av a flatout r>0 y>er<'ont or r»0 pernMit oi- TO p^rront 
plarement is £'ood i<; bad l>epanse it's a little misleading. 

So. ves. T think thev slionld make disclosures, but those disf*lo<un»s 
shouM show the adeipiate kind of information which will present the 
best kind of a picttire for the institution that's traininfif them., 

Mr., LrMW. Of course, if you throw in personal motivation, yon 
leave a pretty bi*r loopholo. don't von. l^ecause the schools could < laim 
that everyone who didn't cret placed went there for personal motivaMon. 

Tn other words. T didn't really \^ ant to iret a job. T lust want to know, 
when T M alk down the street, that I know how to weld. 

Mr. rT..\nK. That's true. yes. that's true, and Til say tiffnin. for every 
attendant jrood» there's some evil, so we have to take that, chance, but 
it would be far better to make it clear as to who did what, than to jrive 
a blanket fiirure, 

Mr. LrM.w, Second, you know, we Ve talked alwit how your State 
has tried to set up various precautions for students, ana not only 
ajrainst schools that are located in Indiana, but any school that rloes 
business with Indiana, nnd I think that the committee has been im- 
pressed with the work that you've done. We've talked about the fact 
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t!i:it tho States laii do a <rn*at <loaU hut there is no harrier, is tlierc, 
toti.iy for anyi»tlier Siateilomi^ what yoifve cloned 

M v. Cl.\rk. Gooii heavens, no* 

Ml'., LrMAX. But they have not chosen to do it. 

Mr. Clark. Well, it took ns 8 years to ;ret there. 

Mr. Lr.MA.v. Well, now. what wonhl \oii t .-ninatr a.s the time it will 
t;i ke t he other .'»0 State.-* to iret theiv i 

Mr. Ci.AKK. As 1 <ay, \vc\o gat about 3r> ."^^tate.s now with some kind 
of a hiw.^ 

Mr. Li MAX., Let nie just interrupt aiul ii>k yon a minute — in a lot of 
t!iO-i'. Stales we're not falkinjr ab<Mit the kijul of eU'ort that is l>eing 
ii!.id«- ifi your State, isn't tiiat so^ 

Mr. l'i.AijK. Yes. Let nu- liriish my point. We have about six that are 

♦ ••mriirori l>oanl — thats about 4l'. 

Wit '.Ml rhe woi killers <)f our nauoual assoeiation whieh has l)oen very 
L^' tnl in the hist roupU* of year.>, a.-» we sit w irh the various State {M*o|>le, 
V. Iirn \ e have a ehanee to sit down, as tiie same per.>on doinj; the same 
j'-iu ;t\i \ i omparinir the hiws, you -ee, this is motivation thnVs eomin<^ 
.tioriir UMi, iKN-auNe they iro baek to tlieir own States and say. you know, 
i.iK.ed about our hiw, maybe we oinrht to h)ok in terms of re\ isin*r 
If. •»!,;. »ii know, we were jii-t in aiioi her State the other clay on a fraud 

• .i-t , v.'iu'iv we had iroiie iiito the State to ;jet .sonu' depositions antl 
u«u k .\ ir li the [>eoph-. 1 talke<l \\ ith the attorney ^reneral. he wants our 
i.r.\ tM- aiiSf his h\\\ has no teeth in it. It has norhinir in it. 

» <fie tirsietaljU* is hard to say. Washinnrton i.^ ri^rht on the fringe 
o; .i-'iMT <omethii!ir., We*\e ;rot some other States ab<Hit reach 

Ii'voineiviiMe :* or (i ycNM*s that we eoiild have— and I reuiixe in 
n tv ^ rars. yon i say, well, you know, a htt of peoph' ran ^^et it in 
n;- r., M'ar>--bnt \ye also have the Federal (lovernment and the ae- 
• - iitniir botlirs ^til] \\orkiuij together, even thoujrh we ii^iht, still 
i'.M'i:, so maybe in or tl years, if we < oiiM iret the K'^Mslatures— bu^ 
f :m' i:i H-r. when you ivirnhite an inthistrv. vou ve ijjot ioi)b\i5ts. 
Mt, i{n;ri.A. Y()n bet. I hat s why it's.-h"n\'. 

.^r.MAN'. One iiiial question." 
Vu'i -.ly on paire 7 that the ^rroup you aie with fakes the position 
tKi rh Momhili' ameinhnenr that publir ami pi iruh* be inserted, wliieh 
Mi. I. I think. L'ive (he State OK reeo^rnitiou as an arr reditor of 
p;i\,:M \o«:itional srhools. 
Mr. ( 'i.\iriv. If tin y want it. 

.Mr. !.i M \v.: Xow, if that if'^e^ through, what hai)pens to tlic third 
Icir of rhe: trianirh* that yon tell u.> is nere-s-iry ^ Wliy wonhl a srlnml 
V. trif ro p:iy uioney to one of the Jiational mcrvdirinir a.<soi iation^ if 
ti'e >r,iJ (Mines it foi' !i()thini:f? 

Mr. ( 1 a:?k. Wi>1L t!]ut*s a trood point. I (h»n*t know. We talked about 
tirat.- We feel that it has to be in the Mondale— we brJ to exclude it is 
,\ • ba«l bavinir it in there perhaps. 

Wit . 1(1 it not Im always better to have a kind of acrreditation ree- 
n'jTf .j iHMnnr fhut kiUii that voii Seek, a- o[)po.M-d to auv kind of 
Ml a.vi,.<lit:,tion hoveled on you by a State a^enrv (hat voti have no 
rho^ i :n irettinij;. 

Y*tM Know, tliere s n philo^ophirnl point h.ere about the status of 
ar. reditation or approval again. I wj!l say that that niovcnient of 
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onrs to <i*vk tluit in tlir Momlalf is in no wnv an iinliration thixt wo an* 
onr afr«»r the iltMniso of the jnVr(Mlirin«r lM><lit;^♦ the State a<^ent ie<. 

\Vr*!*' nor, lH»eanse if we hwt the aeei(Mlitin«r Inxlie^, that wouM he 
tr!TihK» U»eause they ale very important to us, 

MivI^i'M AX.: Thank ><>in ^Ii . (^hairnmn. 

Mr. llvMi I.A. Any further <|U('Stion> i 

Mr. PiUTruAK!). Xone. tliank you. 

Mw Uiuu iA.: I thank you vt»ry nuieh, Mr. (Mark, for your patieiuv 
antl your rau«h)r. 

Mr. ("lakk. My ph»asiire, sir. 

Mr. Mrx'A ia. AmI we wouUl appreeiute sotting tlHW PtandartK- that 
VoM ^uiTiresteih 
[Sep p. !M>.] 

Mr. l?K«;ri.A. The .«uJK-ouuuittt'«» will he adjourncfl luxtil 2 ]).ni. tliis 
aftenMM)M.: 

I Wherenfmn, at ll;40 a.m., the .-ul)eoniniittee adjourned* to reeon- 
vrne at 2 p.m.. the sanu' tiay.l 

ArrKKXiMJN sKssn)X 

Mr. lIn KS. Thesuhrommitfe^* M ill l>e in onler. 

Thi.'^ aftrrnf)oi». uc will lu'ar testimony from tlie Offire of Ivhu ation^ 
viiirh at^M ts pn>prirtary edneati«)n in two major Avuys: It reroirnizos 
a^rnMlitinir Inxlies and it operates the «rnurauteod stu»lent loan pro- 
«rnun and other assist a nee pro«rran)s. In its role of n»roirni/inir 
a«*t reditin*r airen<i«s, OK receives many of the eomplaints alM)at 
proprietary sehool ahuse^ and attempt"? to resolve them. The Ollicc of 
iMhiratioti plays a major rol«» in the proprietary sehof)l area hy \ irtne 
of its funrtions, and Me expert that future improvements will invohe 
< )K ti) a very irreat deirree. 

The principal witue-s here is Mr. Peter Afuirhoad, Deputy (*oni- 
mi*s<ionor. Bureau of I\>stsceon<lary Kducation. T.S, OiVirv of Kdura- 
tion, and wouhl you Mitnxhu'e the people who accompany y«)u. plcaM\ 
sir*, 

STATEMENT OF PETER P. MUIRHEAD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION* U.S. OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATION: ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES COOKE. JR., DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION; JOHN R. PROFFITT, 
DIRECTOR. ACCREDITATION AND INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY 
STAFF: AND JAMES W. MOORE. ACTING ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIGNER, OFFICE OF GUARANTEED STUDENT DANS 

^fr. Ml innrvn. Thank you, ^fr., Chairnian. and T am pleased to !»e 
acrompanie«l this afternoon hy Mv, diaries (NK)kc^ the Deputy Assist- 
ant vSM retary for Ix'*risl:ition. in the liureau of Postst^condnrv Kduc.-!- 
tif)n. and hy Mr. John Prollitt. the Director of our Accrcdifjitiort and 
Institutional Kliirihilitv staff, and l)y Mr. James Moore, the ^Vctioj; 
Associate ConmiissicuuT in charireof the Oiliee of (t uarauteed Student 
Ivoans. 

Mr. rhainuan* I have an extensive statemenU and I would like to 
seek your permissioti to have it placed in the record. I also would like 
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to your pel !iii^>*M)ii (t> wiul nml i\hhiv\ \t\tv it in ovdvv tU it u<»- 

iiuirht p't t(»tlu'ha< ka!ul forth. 

Mr. IIu Ks. I'nx t ^tl \n any \ou ph'aM-^ niul the loiui^h tt- siato- 
nu'iit >mII ol*ro:uM' he inrlndiMl in the reronl. 

[Mr. MiiirheatlV prelJaretl stuteint»iit tolhnvs:] 

FKU»AKhD St.\tkmk\t OF I'UFK V Mvu'MhMK I >nM n CuM \n>sio\r«, lU lU \t OF 

IV rufun t rn»N 

Mr. riiairmjin, Mi'inl)or.< of ilu' ('oiiimittiv. I want to thank \ou for the t'|»|M»r- 
tunity tt> pre.sciit this >tateim nt lovini, 

M.\ NtiiteruHit i> ilivnin! into thrtv major set tit»n<.. First. I win >ket» h for you 
an o\er\it»\v of Instirntioiial Kii^'ihilit.v iht*'iniinati('n h\ fheulli<i' »»f IMmatitm 
a.s It i»ertiiin> to fiiiuhii;: |»ro;;ranis t>r j»o>isiMM»mhir> iMhu-ationa! iri>tihiiioi».<. 

Thi'ii. 1 will mow to a iUm ussion of at rriMhiatitMi as it rWatcs* to In.^titatiimal 
K!i;;thihty ft»r FrtU-ral funthn;: i*n»::ranis. 

Anil tinuHy. I will re\it\v thi* >trrn?;tliN. wiakne>>e> antl |»ri»bh»in ansis wlin-h 
wi- iK»rieive in the i)n»st»iit s\>ttMH for In^tirutiunal Kh;;il»ilit\ (leieriniiiation- - 
a s,\^r«*ni whuh ^tipulart-s he.ivy n»lianu« npoii accreditation of cilticatintiiii in- 
.Ni it lit ions and pm-rams by privatt* organizations that have no h-^al rr^poiiNi-: 
lnlit\ to \ \w Kt'dt'ial ^owriuiH-iit.. 

Iiirhuhd as ^)^»^tn•n^ »»f uiy .statement are sevonil inforiiiational atniehim^nt^. 
Thi'^i' inclufh- ' 

1. All rU;:ihiiity chtM kli^'t. t»r (hjirt; 

1\ A hst of <;»nfriinM'nial aiul non-(;ov(>riini('ntal u*<r*; of aet-reditatitm : and 
3. A h.st of atcrtMlitiu;; a;;i*iKies retognizfU by the Coiiinii.^sioiier of Kclu<ation. 

ovKR\iF.w OF iNSTirrrn).NAL FUcntiurv umkkmination 

Pa^^satri* of the Higher Kduratioii Art aiMl related statnte.s in IDTi."; that year 
laumhed the m*eil for the oftirt* of Fdmaiion to (letrriaine. conipil*-. aii<l iK-««|iare 
li.sti> of iiLstitutioiis fhuiblo to participate in various FtMeral education i>rti;;ranis 
esrahlislu'il under the At t, 

fulniination of the eflftkfts may he M»en in the list of over S,3<H) institutions cited 
a.s (di;;ilde to |>2irticipate in tin* hiri:est and nio>t hroadiy Uhhh] Otfice of Fdnca': 
tion pro;:-uni of aid to .studeiitH:. the Uiiaranteed Student Lean rro^rain. al.so 
ealletl tlu- Fed(»ral Iiisiiretl Student Koaii proi;rani. This proj;rani a<tivit.\ (i:r- 
n*iitl.\ is proxnlin;; Feth'ral. Stale, or nonprotit jiuarantees to h inhMN in i»'«half 
of nearly M'^en miUion .seiKirate stuiieir loans for nearly seven billion tloUars. 

To assist with ideiitifyiiiu and cicatmc this li<t of more tlian s..".t»»» eliulide 
instirotioiis, tlu» Accreditation and lustitiirioiial Fli^Mbiiity Statl' wa^ founcd in 
May of ltH;s to produce eli::i(>ility deieriiiin.ition*^ for >ono» tw Mitv I .S.O K. pro- 
grants. That Start alst) provides assistaare toother a;:riicies within tlu* !>e|'art- 
nieiit t>f Health. Fducatnm, and Wellare. siidi as rlie Publi*- Health Servn e in 
relation to heiilrh tramiiik' pni;:ianis, plu> alTordini: eligibility <h*tenaiiiatitMis to 
the |)c|)artini»Mt «d .histue. Tedeial Aviaritui AKein.\. Veterans" Adnuiiistratitai. 
I><pai'tnieiit of Hoiisiii;; and rritaii Pe\el(>pMient .itid other Fedf*rai and Stare 
ai:encn*<. Fiirtbermore. it tJiiiaues ia :iv, cNteiisive inforniation flissemination pri»- 
;;rain to inst»fiitit»ns. suidents and the ;:eiicral public re^'ardin;: eliuibility and 
art reriit.'itioii matters. 

'I h'» iiru\ ersc of cliirilile in^htiitioiis in t|ie itua r;ititecd Stn<le!it Loan Frotyraiii, 
which is our largest siii;;i(» Hstni*; of elijAilde in.stitiitions, can be divided into 
.»«e\eM niaiti c{ite;:oric.s : 



F<»re!«n s, hools ^00 

Troprieiarv 1. <;sr» 

4-y«Mr and lii::bcr 1.7;^0 

.TMnit)r F»)llei:es and Iiisrituic*< 

Hospital >»-liooIs of ntirsinir_- ^ . . -iriO 

.Medn^al tecbiiolinry and r<'lated }.'ATtH 

I'ublic arcii \r»cational »<cliooN 1,000 



lnstitiitir»nal elii;i)»ility base<l njMXi the UMm Hi-jher Kdiieatir»n Ar*t. atifl the 
.*jerie< of ain<'ndinent< and statutes rebited tlien*lo. is linked to two broad tvpe< 
of Federal pn)i,'rani assistance :« >tadciit niiancial aid, and dinft institutional aid 
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or Niitiport Student tinMn« J.'i! a^sistMiHo programs iricludi' tlio n:i^io ami Xui»ple- 
monfal Educational Opi>ortu!iity Grants Program, the Collof;e Work-Study I'ro- 
jcram. the National Dim t Studi nt Loan Tvo^icrani and tlu* at*tn'<'ni»Mitic»iu-d (iuar- 
anrrul Sindt»nt Loan I*ro^'rara, Institutional support proj:rams itulnde onps such 
aN fl.jr for srn»ni:rli<'iiinir Dfvolnpins: Institution^, the College Library Supi)Ort 
l*roj;r:im, and Loans and Grants for Aondenuc Facilities. 

I III- ft'i ni ••ln><titiiii(»n> ot* !utfhi»r i-diu arion" as delin<>d in the statutory require- 
incurs. inHnde public and nonprotit institutions uhirh off^-r the traditional ool- 
b»j:inti» prosrrams of study leading to a decree. The term also includes other public 
and nonprofit schools which offer one year programs of study that lead to ?:ain- 
lul t'!u;»ln3 aii'iit in n^^'turniztMl oceiipatitMis such n> boNpif.il srhonls of nr.rsiiiff 
aiitl '»iher alUed health >chools-, public area vocational schools and nonprofit 
lniNinoNN. trade and technical >cIi(>o!»v. TnbMc ami uoiiprotit institntious \\hich 
nu-et all «»f the nther sp<M'Uii' nHiniremcnts <;tated in the Iei:i^!ati(m. uhich I will 
diNiMiN»< i;iter. are eligible to participate in institutional >upport programs am' pro- 
uraitiN that provide financial as>istanre to students attending thc^e institutions. 

\t VihufZ to t>ur latc-Jt tiuure^. over .'i.r»S-l schools meet the statutory definition of 

* ui-t:»'!fi»»n of higlier cdnration" and have been au-ard(»d eHiri!)ility status to 
participate in both in.stitational snp|xirt and student financial aid pr^jgrams. 

pn»prietary s<h»Mds may apply for participation in the Supplemental 
i:dri« jnniml OpiM^ptimity Grant Program, the National Direct Student Loan 
!*i.».r!aMi ami the ('idl.»gc Wnrk Study Program. Presently. 1.341 accredited pro- 
pr'rf ai-v inN'itMtiims are eligible to participate in tlie Basic and Supplemental 
I din.itional Of>portMnity Grants Program, tlie National Direct Student Loan 
pp trtairj atnl thp (^ollege Work-Study Program. 

1'h'» Guaranteed ^tinb'Ut Loan Program provides for the definition of a special 
cat<-«'o'-v of schools. r'.'lltHl "vocational sohooN." which include piihlic, private non- 
profit and proprietary ^clmols wlii^h offer postsecfmdary occnpationally oriented 
progi-.Miw to high srhf)r)l gradtiates and non-high school graduates. Over 3.000 of 
tV.'^o vorational schofd*^ liave been a<lvised of their eligibility for this program, 
Thi^ rr/ure tnc!ud«>N ;;4 \ iniaccredited proprietary vocational schools. 

Iti'fnif any Nchord or intitnti^'U may beconic eligible to participate in education 
progr n\< fidminiNtered by the Oflico of Kducatbm. it must meet certain minimum 
s*tatnti»rr rmininMnenf n <no\\ as tluwo indicated nn the attached chart. These 
>tattirHry eligibilitv elements faP into three catcgf>ries. The first of these cate- 
gories relate to factual infi/rm.Uitui such as type of school, length of programs, 
.uhI ^'iral aathori/ation. The sccmid cat(»gory involves sf^ecial requirements estab- 
li>J'»'d bv progrim adrrdni^Jtrators under broader provisions of law. through regu- 
lationN Nperifving prtn-ision< which partiripating schools must meet (such as 
"fnan!«ci!anc<» of efforts rcqnircmcnts" for libra r\ aid orojrranis). The third cate- 
gory »h'als witli the qualitative aspects of schools — ^or educational programs — in 
other Wf.rds. accreditation, or on»»of Hip altcrnativos to accredited status. 

It is in administering the Office of Education's responsibilities in relation to 
tlie qnalitative factor of eligihflitv fie... that dealing with accreditation or Its 
alternntives > that the greatest and most complex problems arise. Before riention. 
ing lue of these KperMfic problems, hrnvevcr. we mijiht first discuss accreditation 
and the Omnnissioner of Education's recognititm of accrediting agencies* 

ELIGIBILITY CHrCKLIST 
INSTITUTION-..:,..:.:..:.-.:..-.:. 



Eilgibthty information survey Yes No. 



1 A''nH hiph srhool Rrads (or pqrjival&nt only) - .- 

? L**g3!!v I«i1h0fi7cff bv SMu for po-.ts"^ mrbrv pr^, 

3. Offers ,1 RA d<»?*ef» or n 2-vr p'oeram acceo^jble toward such 

0' o^ers 1 2-vr a^^ocnte d3?ree 

Or offers 7.vr vocihona!/f>cciJn3hnnal vvork .- 

0 f of*e r$ 1 • y r gene ral emp joy ment. . - - . .-. . 
4 Public 'nr -. ' 

Nonpfof't ...x--.-:- - ---- :- . 

Or proprtPtarv - . . - .- , / 

5, Accfpfiifihon... ' "4;.:.-.-.- ..-.>-!.:." 

0 r p f enccrc'ittf d 7. V 

Ori.in-Jtitntioml certifiM^nn.'.^ ^. . ' 

6 Civil fiKhts compliance --^ 

7 SeclT'an - . --V.-V .-.--.^ 

Re?i«h' classes be?an . - . 

Enrollment -w.-.-.-.^. - . 
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OVhKMhW OK Al l UH)U V'ilO.N AS IT RKI.ATl-S TO I.NSTITITIO.VAI. KMOIBIUTT 

.Vr<TiiIitatiun is a major factor in establishing; the oliRibility stat is of eUuca- 
tmnai iU5>tituti(>n.s and jnx>grains to liarticipate la the \arious Federal fuu»iiug 
l>ro|jjntuis of a.s.si.staiue to educatiua. It aUo is a Unique area in the eli;;ibility 
deteruanation process. hecaUM* it i.s a process winch takes place outside the 
jurjMlicrion (»f tin* Federal «<»vernnient, and it varies consideraMv in form and 
imrpo*e. dei^ending upon the ur^'aulzatiun etaidtictin^' the process. 

Aivrcditatifm, a brief i tvw of its history and functions 

The practice of accreditation arose around the turn uf the centurv in response 
U* the aeed to upt^rade educatitanil quality and to establish definitions and 
MandanU fur general collegiate and professional education. It souj:ht to execute 
a uitMl tliat is fultillcd in many otlier cotnitries of the world by ministries of 
ed neat I on or other centralized autliorities, which exercise quality control func- 
tions <iver education. The philosophy tif insrittiti(Uial aut(uuany in education, 
iuu\ the varying' (Uwe of control o\er in?ititutions of hij^her tnlucation exercised 
b> the States, also ctaitrdiuted to the ueetl for tliis form uf quality identitication 
in Hlucatlon. which i.s unique to the I niteo Statc.^. 

l*ri\ate educati(unil assm-iatnMi.s uf re^'ional nud natiiuud .scoi>e have developed 
.sfandanl.s and pnuedures used in ctmductinj: peer evaluation aimed at deterudn- 
inu' \vherlH*r or not educatifuial institutn)ns or pro^'rams are oi)eratiug at basic 
li \cN of qnalir.\. The pnueilnres of tliese accrediting,' commissions and assocla- 
tifnis nsuall.\ in\olve l\\e ba^ie steps :* 

1 !!<tahlishaient of educational standards in collaboration with e<lueational 
institutions and other appropriate con.stitnencies ;^ 

2 i'ondmt of institutional or proirruni self-.stndy by applicants for accredita- 
tion umh»r tlie ^aidant e (»f the aci-reditin;; h(Kly ; 

on-site evahiation by a tenia of peers,' M»lected by the accrediting body, 
in order to determine tirst-hand if the institution's objectives and the accredit- 
in:; b(Ml\ 's standards are being met ; 

1, I'nblication of the accredited .status of tlioj^e in.stitution.s or programs which 
are deterniineil by the ac'.reditinj; bod\ to have met its standards; 

r. I'eriodic reevaltiation of accredited institutions ur programs to determine 
whether or not they continue to nn»et the established standards. 

The non;;overnuiental accrediting agencies fall into two major categories — 
institutional an«l sp(M iali/cd. Institutional accreditation is conducted by agencies 
.snrli as tlie commi>»sions of the six regional accrediting associations. For 
e\;iniple. the Southern As.sociation of Colleges and Schools maintains four 
nccrcditing commissions — one for elementary schools, one ftir secondary schools, 
(Mie for vocational schools, and one for degree-granting collegiate institution.s. 

Kaih regicaial association maintains at lenst one coniinission on higher edtica- 
tion and one on .secondary e<lucatioii. Two associations have established coiii- 
mission.s for po^tse(*ondary (K'cupational education and tme has e.stabll.shed a 
coninii^>ion on elementary schools. Institutional accreditatiim applies to the total 
i list) tut ion and sign i ties that the insitution as a whole is achieving its objectives 
sati^fnctorlly. 

S|.eu;dized accreditation is conferred by a number of orgniazations which are 
nntiMfial in sco|k?. rather than regitmal, and each of which represent a .s[)ecialized 
are.i, ^uch as arcbite<*ture. business, law, medicine, or teacher educalion. A pri» 
in.iry pnrpost* f)f siK'cialiml aa'reditation is to protect the public against pro- 
f(>^>ionn) or occu[tnt tonal incompetence. A inajctrity of the pt'ograins evahiated by 
such ai;cncies «re located in regionally accredited instituJion**. However, most 
of the national s|K'Ci:i]ized accrediting gr(aq>s, in addition t ) accrediting iirograias 
wirbin institutions, also accredit some specialised institutions wblch are not 
ac( rodited by regifuial nssm-iation commissions. Relatively recent newcomers to 
the accreditation scene are the specialized agencies de.ding with the private 
Hiio^tl.v for-protit) vocati(mal swfor f)f education, including busincs.s, eosme- 
tobii;\. Imnu* study education, and trade and technical cd':cation. These agencies 
deal uirli educition located outside of the collete and university sector, Jind, 
thercfnre. w ith varying emphases, evaluate iKith instituti »nal and programmatic 
aspei t^ of their educational universe. 
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History of vritcna fur UhUhh mtiutiulti^ rvvtMfniZid msreilittng a^vncirs uml 

tiHHorititnmH 

AUIioujjIi thi» C>ffi«'v of Kdiiratinn \\i\s de.ilt with the annHlitiiiK H>;eiHirs 
riiroiielioiir iiiiK'ti of its Iiistory, it was not until the euartutiMit of tlu* Veterans* 
Readjustment As^istanre Ml of llCi2 { V.U S2 .ViiM that tlie T.S. tVmuulssUmer of 
KUneatUm was re<|iilre<l, for the Urst time, to \n\hU>h a list of nationally mfiR. 
nizwl awreditlnK a«emies am! assorlations whieli we OefenniuiHl to Ik» n»ll;ilMe 
auth«»rity as to the i|uality of traiiiinu offered l»y an «fIueatlouaI Instlfurion. This 
statutory provision was .subsH|ueiKly restated iu at h»a>t 14 major F<Hleral aid- 
to-e(hieatifai leu'ishitive acts. In (N rolier snii iMjuent to tlie passiige of the 
Veterans' Readjust. Meiit As^istaun- Art. Oiteria f«>r the R(rf»>;nif Ion of National 
Aeere<Iitinj: AKeiieit? ami an initial list of 28 a^em ies 5w» rwoRuiJied wert» pub- 
lished. By VMM, there were aReiieies listed by the t'onunissloncr. 

The VXy2 Olteria remaine<l in effeet until January MWJ. when the current 
Triterla for d< lermininK nntif>nally n'<*«»fniiJE«Ml ncenHlitinK ageneies and assooia- 
flons were publlshei! in the Frderal HvijiMvr. By 1U72, the rommissioners list 
of rei'tigniwHl aeere<litinK ajfeneies had fftfjwn to 47, and by May *>f this year. «1 
ajfeneies were Usteil. Some ten additiouni a«Tre<litinK apt»nele.s are in Varying 
staKes of i)etitioning theCoujndssloner for recoKnitl«m and listing. 

On Manh 1. 1074. n»vise<l ( Mteiia for NationaPy Reeognixed AceredltinK 
Atreneies and Ass<K iati<ins were \ ublish«Hi under Nothvof Pn>|H>»e<l Rule Makinic 
in the FeiUrul Uvfjisfer. The timil version of these new criteria ure til r rent ly in 
pnH-t^vs of iKMUK publisluHl. We autleiimte that they will l»eoome eflfeetive WHrn. 
A further revision of tiie criteria will l»e published hy June 30, 1975. 

Features of the pn^Ktse^l revistvl (Viteria may l>e gnmiKHl into four bnwd 
eate^rories whieli Mrk t<» iQ.su re the funethumlity. respunsirtility* reli ability, and 
autonomy of nationall> ree<»^nixe<l acvreditinK a;;eneies. More speeirieall.x , tlie>e 
elements Include, in fi|KTati(»n. the follow ini;: 

{a\ FuHvtionrtht!/. — An ncereditiui: agency should Ih* regional or national in 
its sc(»i»e of operatifuis and nmintaln a clear def.nitbm of its actlvitien. intth an 
to Keographic nn^a and nature and tyi>e of inHtitutiom; or programs covere<1. It 
should have adef|nate administrative and f);ianoial sup|H»rt to <*arry out its 
atvrediting prr»gmms. and should have aoc4*SR to a suffiHeht numlier of com|K>tent 
and knowiedgeahle |»ers4>nnei to participate on visiting teams* on its d<Hision' 
nuiking inmunittee, and as consultants. Tlie agency shall als<» have develoi^ed 
clearly written prot»e4lures for each level of accreditation status, including insti- 
tutional or program self*Qnr fysis and omsite review^ by a visiting team. 

(b) /fr«po«xi7>/7if v.— Considerations hendn Include: A dearly Identified need 
for a<creditatiou by the agency in the field in which it «H><^rates: resp<msiveness 
to the public interest : adequate provisi(»ns for due pro<'ess in ac(*rediting pro- 
c(Hlnrcs< dennmstratiHl capability and willingness to foster ethh^il practii'es 
among the iristitutbm> or programs which it accreiHts: a program of evaluation 
of etlucational standards. 

ic) Rrfiability. — Tlie agency demonstrates wide acceptant-e of its |)oHcies. 
pnK'tHlures. and decisions < Regidar review «>f Its standards and pro<H»<!iires : 
exiKTience as an a« crediting agem^y ; and repn^sentatlon in its i^olicy and <le<*ision. 
making l»odies of the community (»f Interests direi'tly affected hy the soii\t^ of its 
accriHlitatlon. 

< #/ ) .4 litonohnf. — The agency must demonstrate tlie autonomy and independen(*e 
(»f its de<'Nions from ontshle infliiemvs. 

It is notew*orthy that these revised Criteria pla«» in<Tease<l emphasis iiiMm 
a<*<Tedlting ngem'les' responsibility to the public interest and their reliabilty of 
o|>erations. 

Wherejis the various versions of the Criteria for Natioimlly recognized A<H red» 
ili'jg Agencies and Assof-lathais have l»een the Offli-e's Instrument for dlre<'t\v 
sup|»orting constructive change in the urea ot ac^-reditatlon as it relates to ibe 
eligibility pnM'<»Ks» the Offline has funded or siipiM>rt<Hl a nunib<T of projects over 
the pi St six years de*«igne<l to Improve Indirectly the effectiveness of the eliirlbility 
d'^terfniiiation prcM'ess:: 

1. Study ot Aecre<litation of Vocational 'Technical Curricula In Postsec<mdary 
lostitiitbms. (Hmducteil by the Center for Uesetin^h and Development In Illglier 
IVt'-nMon of the Cniverslty i>f California under <*<mtract wltli the Office of 
KfMication f 
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Nutioiml Stutly f..r A<-< ri'<liiall.ni of ViMnitiomil Twhiilnil (Iditrntioti. ani- 
UiHtra l».v rli«* AimThau \ 4M-]iti«ttu<l .\sh«Mlati< ii iiu«I«t r«mlr?iri ultli Ww iHfk^* 
<»f Ktlumtioti : 

3. StiiUy of licensure and Relnted Health I'prKonnW i:n*d«*ntiulititf, i*on«iut ted 
l»ytli»' iH'imrtmettt of il«*ulth, Kdm atioii. mid WVIfart*: 

4. Study of A»inHlitation nf Svl(H.'ttMl Ucultli Kdii<*utionai Proicnitus, H{N»n<onHi 
hs th«* AiiKTinin Meiii«Nil AsMH iatioii, tla* AsKm iaUon of Sc'limiU of AltiH lioaltb 
rr«if4*Hsioti«. utid tlH» Nultoiial (^»tuluis^ion oti A<*< 

,V M(hU*1 Stat«» lA^Ulaii(»u for Apt>r<»val ot INtstMHnttidurT KdUf*anonai Institu- 
tion^ 2111(1 Aitthormtiioti to tSraui LK»gm*s. dc\«*lo]M'«l Uy thv Kdu«'uti«>ii Ouiiuus- 
Hjoii of thr States throimli funds Miti|ai«Ni Uy the uttliv of iMliKiitiou, tbi* 
^eteniiiK* Aduiiuistratiou. and the lH'|tarimeut of I N^feuse : and 

il. Study of rnvai.. AeeretllUuic aud Tiddk- Kimdiutf, |ireiMiri*d for theiXIkr if 
Mmaliou under rontruei wiih the HnHikings Inhiiiutiun and the \at«onttl 
Aradcuiy of I'ltblie Athuitiislration Fouudathm. 

Hi Vivtt pt-ucniun 4 for liHUnff n^itionmll^ nr^ignhv^ Mrre<flf ^Mf nfcnHrn 
Those atrn^lUhijr utft nt le^ rwjiiestini? ref'fiKuithm l»y the i'oiuuiiHNUmer of KdH- 
iV !VM*?r'^l?';^*"'!l'\'**'\ Airreditatioi, and Insttitutional 
KhjcHdUty Starr and by the I'otamlKsioiier'K AtlvlHory Committee on Act rediUtioii 
ami liiMiiiiiioiml Kll^'ibijity, in order to determine whether or not they am- 
Hy with tlie i riitTia for Nati<»naliy R«H'<ifui»Hl A.rre^litini: Aicem-les and 
A^so4ia lions. 

The A.rredltaiioii and Institutional Kliffihility Staff w«s etitahUnhed br 

< ouiinlKsioiier of Kdu.ntion ir. m\H in order to eeutralixe umtterK within tlie 
im^ ift hAlm^Uou dealiu); with el»Kihillty and a<vitMlitation ami to nrovi«h* 
|H»n tor the (•ouiniis>it»ner of Kducation'^ Advisory Committee on Ac*er»Hiitutioo 
and tiisritittiuiial Kliicihility. 

Att reditlHie agem ieK }<eekinte re<Higniiion hy the i'<Hnials>4i<»fter or tb«»He under- 
Kolntf rt'tfular {HThHlir review, file fietieions with tli« director of the Aceredltathm 
jiml Institutional Kli>:il»iliiy StaiV. llie Staff reviews the s*etlti<»ii and umr .tike 
varit»u« iuve*«tUati\e ste|«K in «irder to prvimre a Kummar^ report t<i tlie AdVlmiry 

< oiumiiiee €«»ncerninif the aiiplloantV Ktatus with the Criterin f^ir NatiotiallT 
Uei-<iisiiiied A.vreditinic Agemles and AmK iatiitfw. At the time of tbt^ Adriaorr 

< omiuittee review, aiffemy rei»re*Jentati ve« and Interested third {Mirtieii are ofTered 
time for brief oral presentation tief»»re the C«»mnilttee. Tlie Advlsi^ry Committee 
rtvoiumemh4ti«ms regardiuif |»etitb»niti»f atrredltinir agemies «re forwarded to 
tne ( ommisKtoiter of Kdu4 atb)ti for bis review. TIk* i'4imniiKKb»ner informM the 
a|»|»ii< :inis of his deilKion f«»aowin»; his t*onsideratb*tt <»f the Advimiry Committee** 
reeoMiiaemhitions. ' "iuuiOT • 

Aicemii^ listed. »ir rw-ojtniied, by the C«*nimixMloner are normallj reviewed 
every four y. ars. m velopinic aKeuc ies may lie itlven a shorter (lerbkl of rw'tiifnf- 
tbm, iudb*atlnK the Conimisloner*s deteruil nation that siMh ajfeiieles imve la^ 
tential tu eventually fulhU the Criterlj. The Comnilssb>iu*r eXm ises ttie riiClit to 
rvWvw ii\ any time a ree^iRnlwNl aieeuey which has 4levebi|M«i iirobh ins r«*levanl 
t'> Its eonipliaiK'e with the Criteria 

Ati|»<*als of the Connui!ssb»m'r\s ile^'lslons are heanl by s|ieelHllv c-omctltated 
IMittels of kmmkMlifeable noiiftfovernmeutal |»er»ttms wIm» are not menih<Ms <if the 
Advisory Committee. These hearinx |Mtnels re|sin dlreetlr to the <'omniissioner. 
who arts u|M»n tlieir advb-e. 

The Ad\i<ory INiuitulttee |>erforni^ a key role in the pnMt^s €»f re^fifnilxinff 
acvre^litint; ajfem les nnd assiN-iations for the (Mir|iose of deteriuinini; Instihitioital 
V'".'"'!*':''""* ••^**'"'*>»'>" K«Jeral fuiidln:; protrrani^. The Ctaiiuilttee was estali- 
lishHl by the . :*< r*'tary t»f Health. (Idmatitm. ami Welfare in IIMSS and nan ^iib- 
WNiuHitly rharten^i under the Ketteral Advisory Coniniittee Act iV.U fl2-l«3). 
It \< nmiiN^MNl of ir» nieiuliers from \arbuts se^nieu^s of the i^'^iiidarr and |>o«t* 
MHiMidary edm atbai (^»mmunlty. student /youth |ai|mlati(»ii. State «lefNirtmentM of 
e<luf atitMi. professbauil ass«M ia:buis, and the general imbllr. The Committee la 
adviM»ry to tlie Sec retary of {fealth. (Ulm-atlon, and Welfare and the Commia- 
*.b»tier of FMn<*ati(»n. Its fitm turns im hide the authority to : 

1.. Keview all enrretit and future ladb b*** relatini; to the refi|»onsibllity of the 
( omtiil^^buter f«»r the re(^»f;nitbin and desfimitloQ of aivredltfnir aaemiet) and 
as^<«M•int|ons wishlui; to In* de<i{£nate<| as natbmfllly rei^o^niznl aeerv>dltlnff aren- 
eles and assiNlatb«n<» and re<'<unnieud desirable elianKea iii criteria and 
|ir«K^inres : 
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2. iVrform Kltiilliir fiinrtiotw n*l<'vnnt to tin* ri»ium;*<*<lotM»rV 'Mithorlty to r«^»if 
tilae** St:u-' tii;t*tidvK for u|tprov:il of |ifilih«! |Mt>t?<(ei'OiHlar3r tKlm'tillvti ami DUrxe 
f*tiii«iiii«»ii : 

:i. Rrview an<l adriM* t\w CominijiKiom'r «if (uliKtition in the fortiiulatioti af all 
ciirn^ttt mill fiitiin^ !n»IU-.v rWatlnff to ln««titiitioiial f^lUibiUty : 

4. It«*%i<«w Ird^lalion nft<*«'thi;; th<* om<^ of MiiratitiirM rn«p^iiMI»lllt.r In the 
ari»n «»f nr<*re<tltatlt»ti aii<l hi^titiitiotial rlltfilMlitjr ami <»intiM«ml tHHHl<Hi ciianisefl: 

r». U«*v{««w aiMl iV'>otiiiiieiHl a<*li«m to (*oiiii»lsKl<»m>r <»f I'ldiKHtifW n*trar<lit)C 
at»i»!i<'niit nathmal a.vmiititHC aKvnoh^ft ami Htatv vocational and nunte vtlu<*ati<m 
a|»i»r«*val nc<*fii'it»i( : 

<». lNaf*}<»|» stnndnnU ami oriferi:! 'or ii|H*riflr fatfRorir« «f Vfirational training 
Instil lit iouti and InMitiitionK <»f lilKlH*r «*dUf*aiion whirh have n<> alternative niute 
i».v whirh toeKtal»li<th Wliriliilit.v for K«»<ierAl fiindiniri»nierantK: 

7. AdviM> th<* I'oinuiiKsioner rt^cttrdiuj; the a^ard of dct;n*e*srantlns Matoa to 
F<Hlvrul afCHii'ied and instituHouH. 

Str^nffthfit ^'tiktfnturn, and pt^ohlrm nrrnn in tht prrnrnt »i/»lrm 

I Uiru n4»w to ftevoral kvy ol»f«<>rvationi« alnrnt the dyiiamlcji of the preaent ny^ 
tern. i;!<*:in<Hl fr«>m the <>f||t*e'M ^ix yearx* exfierience In monltorlni; the e nihility 
siie4*h:iiii^»i I Imve «l«««-riJHK! nNive. Ttu**«e oli>»ervation« are offered In tlie uplrit 
of erili<tins ,r<iiir omilntUMi KU{»|M»rt for the lmiftr<»venM^nt of the ^y^tem. 

/. The rrtath'r nut**nump «*/ f*r arcrrHitittf a.^eartrn 
Ai-<>nMHtati«»n has \hh*u written Into Federal legislation aa n quality control 
di'vi«^ in order to h«'l|» ensure th<» OovemiiientV investment in iH»fft<e<Hindar.r edit* 
<*atloii. ;ind. even nion^ im|Htrtnntiy. aa a iiienn*t of alillnff Ktudenta and others in 
Idenrlfyiiie iiKtltution^ aiul |>r<»^rania deemed to l»e ediu*ationally worthy. We 
nuiM <*4»nstaiitly iMMir in mind, however, that the arere<litini; agendea are private, 
liide|M*n<lent. voliiutnry net'mie?* having dit«*rete. albeit landahle. purt*oM»8 whleli 
do not always winelde neatly with the objectives inherent in Federal aid to 
<Hlm*ation. 

AtN*reditinit ageneiea are eommitt««d |ihiloao|thleaHy to stimulation of Inatltii- 
ti'tnal or programmatic nplift through a traditional pattern of expert fieer review. 
Ther do not view themMvea, nor do they function, sm regulatory Inidiea. They 
have no legal authority to re<|ttire compliance: they work InatHid by iierauaaion 
to maintain undewtanding and accei>tance of their role and fune*lon by their 
r<mstittients and the general imblic. All accrediting agencien are limited in funda 
an^l stalling, and n^ly hea%'ily on volunteer Mw from mei 'ler organi tat ions. Alt 
nre now d«»ply aware of. and j*ome .mve already experie... .^d. a marked vulner* 
ability to litigation, whlrh they are Ill-prepared to engage in aucceasifully. 

<hie aKfifCt of the OflUv's relationship to accrediting agenciea Inv^jlveR the proc- 
e«t«iing of com|4ainta againKt acerfdited "diools and Kchooln which are ellgihle for 
imrtiHiMtion tn Federally-funded programs of aKnifctance to p<Mitaecorulary educa* 
fion ToniplaintK al>oiit Ki hooU— whether accredited or non-accrcdited— are dl- 
nM tHl to the Accrwlitation and Institutional Rligibility Staff from many aoitrcea. 
Tlie<f include iNin*nt»t. consumer t^ganlKationft, Ktmlents, VHOK regional oflk*ew, 
iifher dlviKirnit within O.K.. other Fedrnl and State agendea. the Oongrwsn. and 
the White IIoii»*e. The<e titmplalntff inolitde such matters as misrepresentation by 
siili^Mien InaibMpiate or late refunds of tuitl^m. |sior quality of instrticti^in or 
e^iuipn^ent. and enmllroent of |H»rvon^ in<ii|ialde of lietieflting from the instrwctlon. 

\lthough the OdVce Is n*»t emf^mered to exenH'ie direct control over educational 
In^tltiitioiu It dmw it^k to detemiine. hi the ca«e -^f accredited schools, whether 
or not a poisible violation of the aecroditing agency's standards has occurrecl In 
K?ich c«»niplaint *iises. i ^ n 

Thr Staff n^viewK each complaint and. If an accredited si^hool Is invoired. <ii- 
TiH^U :i iiJpv of the c<»mplalnt to the appropriate accrediting «ef ^ « "^l*^* 
that f hi' Jitfcncv review the matter and reiiort Its findings to the Staff. The Staff, 
in turn, reviews the report of the ai^n^ltlng agency and Informs the com|ilalnant 
of the agencv s fiwllngs. In the event tiiat the Staff Ij^not satlsfWd that the a<- 
emi inl' tTet^fK-T ha- investigated the matter thoroughly or if ^he comphiiwint 
I.". vilh-H additional ^ulH*tantiv«* Information relating to the comidalnt. the Staff 
ma V a<k the accrediting agency to review ttie matter f»r*»<'"'- . . . 

Vlthough the .^taff usually dlre^^s «mn»lalnts again*«t accredited ^^^ ^J^ ^J^ 
apor P^^^^^^^^ "K^-ncv for Invi^tigation. the Staff may. at tlme*«. correspom: dir*H*t y 
J^i h JiMiSs ivgarding alleged educational malpractice. Such was the case in 
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cotimH.*tion witft a sericM of articles dealing with proprietary vocational scliools 
\i^hich recently appeared In the Boston Globe. 

Tlu» Globe awiistnl several j^ropiietary vocational schools opera tinjj in the 
Boston area of a variety of .ibu^es ranging from uiisleuUing advertising to vio- 
la tit )n of State laws. Inasnnich as sseveral of the schools named by the Globv are 
accredited by nationally recognized a<*ereiliting agencies, the^e abases, if ac- 
tually cuniniittetl. would indicate serious violations of the asencit»s' aecreditu- 
tu>n stauiiards. Accordingl>, the Staff corresjMUulHl with the accreilitiug agen- 
cies and requested that they siibuiit to O.K. a reiwrt of their invf»siigatiou «»f the 
matter. Further, because several of the sch04)ls cited are eligible for Fedenil luian- 
cial assistanci* programs administered by U.K., the StafV wrote to each eligible 
institutu>n and requested that it provide O.K. with its response to the Globe 
allegations. Presently, the Office of Kducntiou still is in the midst of an iutensiye 
revu'W of the cases and i>sues revealed by the Globe articles. A report on thi'^ will 
be presented to the Couimissbmer*s Advis«^ry C<miniittet» sonietini ♦his fall. 

Another tuuely series i»f articles regarding the trade .scbo^d industry was pul>- 
lished n»ceutly in the Washington Post, Kntitleil, "The Knowledge 11 u*< tiers/* 
rhc.s(» articles provide another perspective on what. hoiH-fully, is a natioual effort 
to rid the Nation of frand, e:(ploit»tion. and deceit wherever practiceil on 
Amerii-ans sei»king to furtlier their education. The Poitt series gives greater 
visibility to important iss'ics regarding which the Federal Government is \\i)rk- 
ing cbK(>l.v with Stute and {uivate groups in an effort to fahhiou solution^. 

The relevant statutes siHNik only to the Federal reliance un the mtputs of the 
atrrediting agencits for eligibility pnrixise.s, and those outputs are the lists of 
accre*liled institutions or program.^ maintained by every accrediting IhmI.v. Be- 
cause of the vast sums of Federal money which ultimately flow through re- 
liance ujH)n the acrrediting mecliani>m, liowe\er, the Otlkv has deemed it only 
prudent to establish, and gradually intensify. Federal oversight of the operations 
of tliosi> accretUting agencies recognized by the Comniissi<m. One of the pre.viiug 
i(iit>Ntious right now is jii>t how far this oversight can and should gi» in order to 
achieve realistic assnrance that hoih the student's edmational rights and the 
taxpayer's d(dlars are protc -rcd while, at the same time, avoiding unwarranted 
Federal intrusion into the eoncational procevs. 

2. Problems of conslstvncy irithin a heterogeneous nnirersc 
Because of the lu'cd for con^i-.tency in administration, there is a tendency to 
think of ''iiostsecoudary education" as a homogeneous entity. This fr.iiae of 
reference has been reinforced by an active Federal posture against di.*»criiu- 
inati(»n of any sort against any of the various categories of sch»)ols. In reality, 
however, the pohtsciondary educational univer-^e is a set of heterogeneous 
subsystems. 

With the establishment of each new funding program, O E. has found the 
problems l^ecoming more complex in sorting ont t!ie real from the imagined differ- 
ences nnumg Institutiimnl types, particuhirly as categorized by type of c<jntri>l:: 
public, private non-profit, and nroprietary. or profit-niakini:. Though tlie cdm-a- 
tional funding statutes make some provision for stricter treatment and limited 
lK'm*lit< ff>r pn»lit-inakiu». s^houls. they are silent on the extent to which tbc pub- 
lic sh«)alil be protected fnuu imetbii-al scliool operators who are more inrerotcd 
In pro tits than in edacaton. Tlie Office of Kducalion has been examining the prob- 
lem c»f ne<»d and jastitication for valid, differentiated standards in this regard for 
some time now. From a prju-ticn! standpoint. O.K. has determined that on(» fe:isi!)le 
attack upon this problem can l)e madi by snoring up educational consumer protec- 
tit>n in general, a sul)ject which shall be treated separately below. 

S. Inereanintj romplexitp of eligibility determination 
We are all aware of the fast-paced change taking place all aronnd us. and 
education Is logically in as mucli ferment as is the rest of society. Tlie basic 
philosophical framework for F(»dcral reliance on ihe private mechanism of 
ac<*reditation for eijKibility purposes was developed Initially for the 1052 Korean 
GI r»ill (twenty-two years ago) and reinforee<l by adoption of the Xiitional 
Defease Kducation Act (sixteen years ago). It was essentially retnined during 
the mid-slxtles when landmark legislation In support of higher education was 
enacttnl (approximately ti'U years ago).. We should not l>e surprised to find, then, 
strains and bruises as we attenjpt to resolve totlay's eligibility problems into 
statutes that were designed to suit another era. Almost twenty classes of students 
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have earolled, under Federal funding assistance programs, in the halls of ivy 
since the Korean GI Bill Itecame law. 

Some specific illustrations will convey my meaning better. Without elalmra* 
tion, I shall merely cite ei-ht eli.i?ibility dilemmas currently facing the Office, none 
or wbicli isadequately addressed by statute, regulation, or guideline : 

1. Open universities, or external degree and other non-traditional programs 

2. Foreign institutions 
d. Branch Campuses 

4. Postsccondary ocenpationaMcchnieal education 

5. Ubrary institutions, organizations, and agencies 
Combinations of institutions (consortia, etc.) 

7. Partially ellgibie Institntions 

b. Hmall, free*standing, special purpose institutions 

9. Part*time study and contiruing education 
Two other basic points should be made with regard to difficulties in eilgibility 
:letemiiuuti«ms. First, tht* (ilhce must deal sympathetically with the accretlitinj: 
agencies' attemi>t to address what they see as their own goals, needs and purposes. 
The objectives of M»me of the accrediting organizations occnsionally are not 
targeted fully on broader public or sociai goals. Under present regulations, there 
often is nothing that can be done when such unfavorable impact occurs. Second, 
informed and discerning administration of the existing eligibility machinery is 
not limited to det lariuj: institutions and program eligible, but also to declarinj? 
them ineligible when neces.sary in an appropriate and timely manner. Indeed, 
the ability to act swiftly and fairly on the termination of eligibility is extremely 
critical when an institution's quality situation is deteriorating rapidly. 

Tho authority to develop regulations to limit, suspend or terminate eligibility 
for thi^ Fodemlly Insured Student Loan Program was obtained in the Iliffher 
Eilurairon Amendments of lt>72, and procedures are pn»sently being drafted 
tnidiT this authority. 

}. Efificational cf>nsumer protection 

T'tilii^ins the concept of edm ational ronsnmor protection, tho OITire has »»een 
moviusr *»trongly on thi*- front during the past two years. Sperifirally, the Oin^-e 
of IMufafiou has supjwrti'tl. particiimted in or accomplished the following p'U- 
cral rruiHUi»< for un -Miii-al M'hool priicti(*es in postsmmdary education : 

1 1 ) Infornmtion oxchauge with Stato<, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
otlH^r FfMlpral ason<*ies concern ing consumer romplaiuts against educational in- 
stitution^ f.illiu!; within the purview of these agencies ; 

i'2} SupiM)rt and consultation regarding l-^C's de\*elopment of consumer edu- 
cati^fi iiiatiTlaN nnd Guides for Private Vocational and Home Study Schools; 

r.li ."^upp ^rt and consultation with various States on special programs and im- 
pro\<»nu»nt of h^^islation in the educational realm ; 

• Provision of contract funds, in conjunction with the Dei«irtment of De- 
teu<i* nud the Veterati< Atim*i»>l<tration. for the development of a model Rt.ite 
law ;r(>vernine tho approval of private postsecondary schools by the Education 
(^^m!ni<sfon of the States : 

« 5i Funding by the Office for a study of the interface lietween private accredit 
tatiofj nnd eligibility for iMirtiripation in Federal education programs fin the 
lln.'il staifcs of completiou by thr* T^rookings Institution) : 

(H> Crerjron and operation of the Federal Interagency Committee on Ednra- 
tion'< >iid»('ommitteo on Educational Consumer Protection. Tills Rtd»committee. In 
whWh O.K. »?orvps as the load agency, presently Is preparing a report outlining 
a proTHxed Federal strategy for dealing with the overall edticatlonal consumer 
pr»)te( tloii pri>hlem. This report will be presented to the Interagency Committee 
at it« SeptemlK»r meeting; 

(7> Kevi<ion of the Criteria for Nationally Recognlssed Accrediting Agencies 
and A»*<(»cintions to provide both specific and general requirements for respon- 
sibility and occonntabilitv to the public interef»t on the part of accrediting agen- 
cies nnd associations listed by the Commissioner of Edti cation ^ 

(S> Initiation of Improved methods for reviewing accrediting agencies and 
as<of iations having status with the Office : 

nu Review by the Commissioner's Advisory Committee on Acrredltatlon and 
Institutional Ellclhillty of matters pertaining to the ethical operation of eligible 
educational institutions; and 
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( 10) Tiglitwiiui: of tlu» "tlin»*Mnstitutlonal-c-ortiftcaticm" iir(»e(Hlure^a statutory 
alternative to acrmlitatioii by a nationally reco;:nized accrediting agency by 
WhU'U an institution may demonstrate that Its credits are accepted, on transfer, 
by not less than three Institutions which are accredited, for credit on the same 
biiHis as If transferred from an Institution so accredited. 

I want now to elaborate briefly on two Items In the realm of educational con- 
Muuer protection. First, while considerable publicity has been given to the un- 
ethical practices of certain proprietary m liools, there Is growing evidence that 
similar problems exist at nonprofit vocational and collegiate institutions. As the 
competition for students becomes more acute, it is pos*;lble that many of these 
Institutions are adopting practices previously ascribed only to the proprietary 
school Industry. 

Second, increased reliance on State agencies to provide added consumer protec- 
tion in postsecondary education Is a matter which deserves thorough exploration 
at this time. One salient advantage in using State agencies, when they areefDclent 
ami effective. Is that they generally can provide closer surveillance and oversight, 
and i*an react more quickly, than can a regional or national organization or 
agency. 

i^ummary.^l haVe tried above to sketch out for you our view of the real world 
of accreditation and ln.<:tltutlonal eligibility as we see it today from our particular 
vantage iK>lnt. It Is not an altogether gloomy picture. A true statistical perspet*- 
tive tells lis that Federal aid to postsecondary education has been a phenomenal 
suitress: billions of dollars have flowed, millions of students have beneflted, and 
thousands of ln.«:titntions have been strengthened for service to the nation. There 
is a great deal to be proud of. 

U is becoming increasingly evident, however, that the national concern for 
extending postsecondary education opportunities to all who desire- and can benefit 
from them will require more diversification and flexibility In obtaining these 
opi>ortuiilties than is now the case. This, of course, means that accreditation and 
eligibility procedures must be adapted to the.se changing conditions, while at the 
snne time preserving Institutional autonomy and protecting the educational con- 
Minifr interest. With your continued good help, we .<«hall try to hammer out 
eligibility standards that will facilitate needed changes and Innovations In jiost- 
st»condary education — standards that will be strirt enough to prote<'t the public 
interest but flexible enough to encourage rather than inhibit needed changes and 
innovations in postsecondary education.^ 

^Ir. ifi'iRUK.vn. Tliank you over s^o murh. 

Let nie then say, Mr. Chnirinjin, and members of tlie comniittee, 
I want to thank you for the opportunity to present this statement, 
niu\ iinlirnte to von thnf if is (livifhul into three sections. 

Tlie firsf is an overview of institutif»nal eli^ihility, then a diseussion 
of accreditation as it rehites to institntiim44-^di^siU*l*^^i finally, 
we would like to slinre with you .souh» pro})leni areas wliich we have 
eU' oinitpiiMl in rarryiujj: out our respousihilities. 

Tlie institutional eli^rihility problem relates bark to the passa^re of 
the Hiifher Education Act and related statutes in 1065 in uhich we 
were recpiired to prepaid lists of institutions eliffib^e to participate in 
various Federal education pro'rrains established under the act. 

Tliat etTort has resulted in establishing: u list of over 8,300 institu- 
tif»us which are now cited as eligible to participate in tlie largest and 
ni«>-t bioadly based Office of Education pro<rram of aid to students— 
the iriiaranteed .student loan pro^rrani. 

To ^rive you some idea as to tlic mii verse of the institutions that are 
det lared to 1m» eli^rible to particii)ate in the Federal pro^rram, I would 
ju-t like to share with you that they are divided as follows: Foreipn 
schools, 800; pro])rietafy, 1,685; 4-year and higher, 1,730; junior col- 
le;r«*5^ Jiiid institutes, 1,300; hospital schools of nursinp./JiiO; medical 
technolo^n* and related, 1,353; and public area vocational schools, 
1.000. 
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Tlmt pivcs you soint* idra of the diwi-sity of postsooondary educa- 
tion institutions. 

Institutional olifribility, insofar as wo are required to carry it out, 
is linked to two broad types of Federal pro«rrani assistance, one, stu- 
dent financial aid, and two. direct institutional aid or support. 

The term ''institutions of hisrher education** is dclineil in the statutes 
as including public and nonprofit institutions which offer the tradi- 
tional protrranis of study leadin<r to a de<rree. The term also includes 
a variety of other institutions, inchidinp public and nonprofit schools 
which offer programs of a shorter duration aiul not necessarily lead- 
in<r to a dejyree. 

r^»t me move then, if I may. to the ])roirram that is liefore you, and 
to which you are iriviu<r your particular attention — the guaranteed 
studeut loan pi oirrain. 

The <ruamnteed student loan proirram provides for the definition 
of a special category of schools, called vo<*ational schools, which in- 
ohuh public, private lu^iprotit and proprietary schools, which ofTcr 
postsecondary occupationally oriented pro^rrams to hi<rh school grad- 
uates and nou'liiirh school irraduates. Over ^.OOi) of these vocational 
schools have Wen advised of their eliiribility for this pro^rram. This 
fiirure includes *>44 unaccredited pioprietary vocational schools. 

Before juiy school or institution may Invome eliiriMe to pai'ticipate 
in edncntiou pro<rraius ndmini.^tered by the Office of Education, it 
mn>t njcct certain inininium statutory rer|uii-ements,"\Ve liave pi-eparcd 
tho<e in a chart which we will include in the statenu'Ut that we sub- 
mit to the reconb Tt is in cnrryiii'r ouf the particular ivspousibility of 
detenuininir eliiribility on the basis of luvreditaton, that the <rreatc-t 
ami nuxt complex problems ari'^e., l^efore mentioning? some of tlioso 
problcpjs. it ujii^ht Ih^ helpful in our discussion to di-^cnss jiccreditation 
and th*^ Conuuis^ioner of Education's recoii^nition of accrcditin;r 
airenci.-^:. 

\r< rcditation is a in:j jor factor in c^tablishin^r the eliiribility status 
of edncntiounl institutions and proirriuns to ])articipate in tiie various 
Federal fnndin<r proirrnnjs of a'^sistance toeduciition. 

It also is :i nnirpic ;irea in the eliiribility dctermiuatinn procc.-s. hp- 
cause it i.s a process whirh takes place outside the jurisdiction of the 
Federal (ioverm>ient. ami it varies considerably in iorin nnd purpo-c, 
dcpcmliu'^ upon the oriranizntion rondu^tinir the process. 

I have in the statement which we will >ubnHt to the record a brief 
view of the history of accreditation. Tt is a (junlity determination 
process uni({Ue to this country, where we do not have a mini>try of 
eilucjjtion p(M* sc. 

We rely upon accreditinir associntions, which i-e present institutions 
of po>tsecondnry education or or«r;HU/catir>ns iiilercsted in a spccial- 
ix<Ml area of >tudy, and we sjccept their reconuuendjitions, rather than 
have the Federal Govenunent detennine whither or not they are 
accmlited. 

The statement which I will submit for the record will discuss in 
souje detail the procedures that are followed by the accreditin<r asso- 
ciations and a<rencies in determining^ whether or not an institu'tion is 
indeed accredited. 
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T wmUl liko to u\o\c now, if I may. to the ro«iponsil»ility which 
iv<ts with \\w ('omiiiissioiicr of K(huMtion to list tlie iiatioiuilly 
nc-o«rni/eil act'ivditintr aireiicit's aiul a>soriutions. a ivsi)onyibility tliiit 
was < 'Oil f CM red upon him hy tho Con^^icss. 

Although the ( )i\hv of Kdwent ion has dinilt with a<vrcilitin<; agencies 
throughout nuirh of its history, it w.is not until the enactment of the 
V<*teran5J IJeailjii-^rnu'nt vVssi.stan^v Act of VXr2 (Public Law S-i-iV)!)) 
tliat the r.S. ('onimi>s'oner of Eilucation was re<|nired, for the iust 
time, to jmbiish a list of mitionally reco^ni:'.ed arcreditin*; agencies and 
a-soi'iatious which he (h'terinined to l>e reliable authority as to the 
quality of traiuini: otfeied by an educational institution. ^ 

The. VXy2 criteria remained' in elfect until .iamuiry 1(1, lOHP, when the 
curnMit criteria for di»t*Mni:nin<r nationally rcco<jnized accrediting 
aL^encies and a??^oriations were publL^hed in the Federal Kciiister. iVy 
r.>72. Hie ('ouuui<sif>ruM*s list of recoiruizcd nccretlitinir ajrencies hacl 
irrown to 47. and by May of this year, t>l aircncies weu' lifted, and I 
can report to you now that there io additional cgencies in varying 
-tatri> of ])etitio!iinir the Conunissioner for listinj^. 

Nir. K^. When they ever «ret on that list, are tliey ever removed? 

Mr., Mi'iiuiKM). riuM-c is provijiion for ren)oving a<;eucie? from that 
li»-t — after alfoi-diii*; due process, as you would expect — if the agencies 
do not continue to nu»et tlu* criteria., 

Mr. IIkks. Havt* any been removed in the 20-year or tlie 25-year 
period, ha\e they been removed, ha\e any l)een mno\ed? 

Mr. MriKiiEAU. ^\■e ha\e not had a case of one being removed from 
that list. 

We have had many cases of agencies applying to be on the list that 
have not appeared on the list. 
Mr. Hit Ks. 'I'hank you. 

Mr. MniuiEAi). We have developed i-cvised criteria for nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies, and they were published in the Fecf- 
<'ral Kegister of March 1, 1074. Those criteria are spelled out in some 
detail in the statenient. They cover what we expect an accrediting 
agency to do, in o-iler to meet the requirenieiit for being listed, and 
they cover su< h points as whether or not they really are functional, 
wlu^ther or no*^ they arc responsible, whether or not they are reliable, 
and whether o* not they do have freedom of action or autonomy, Tlie 
criteria also oakc provision for review in later years, 

The \ eiT fact that they appear on the list doesn't guarantee that they 
will appear there forever. 

We have in the statement which will lx» submitted for the record 
a n^view of the procedures that we follow for listin*; nationally recog- 
nized a^rencies, and 1 think it fair to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
th(»se ste[)S are rather rigorous and that an accrediting agency that 
linally iloes emerge with the approval of the Conuuisfeioncr has indeed 
met hi«:h standanls for bein<; listed. 

r»ut we also shouhl report to you that a<xencies that are listed or 
re«'otrnized by the Commissioner are normally reviewed every 4 years. 

We slu)ul(t also report to you that if an a<;ency does make applica- 
tion for app<»arin<; on the Commissioner s list and does not appear on 
that list, that agency may appeal *o a special hearing panel which re- 
port? directly to the Commissioner. 
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The key element in carrvin^ out this activity under the direction of 
the Accreiiitation and Institutional Eligibility Staff is an advisory 
committee, and that advisory conmuttee plays a key role in the proi^ess 
of recojrnizing aeirediting a«r(*ncios and associations. With your i)er- 
mission, Mn Chairman, I would like to submit the names of the mem- 
bers of that committee for the record., 

[The information referred to follotvs:] 

Advisory CoMMrrrEE on Accreditation and iNSTm-TioxAt Kmoibimty 



r)r. John E. Barrows. Director of Institutional Studies, University of Kentnrky. 
Lexington. Kentucky 4()5ii«. June 30. 19T5. 

Mr., Thonms Bolton, President. MilU River Tomato Cnri>oration. P.O. Box <;7. 
Horse Shoe. North Carolina 2S742. .hine 'Ml VMV*. 

Ms. Roma Brown. (Vninoil on llt^nltli Orgauix.itions. AsM>eiation of Schools (»f 
Allied Health. 7720 r * Stenton Avenue. Apt. #l»00» rhiladelphia. Pennsylvania 
10118, June 30, 15)75. 

The Honorahle Lillian W. Burke. Judge. Cleveland Municipal Court. Cleveland 
City Hall. Cleveland, i >hio 44114. June 30. lt>7«. 

Ms. Marie A, Chavez. 1005 Jenkins Cniversitv of Oklahoma, Norman. Ok la-: 
homa U50m). June 30. 1074. 

Dr. Leadie M. Clark. As.^ivtaut SuiK»rintendent of Instruction. Los Rios Com- 
munity College District, 2011 An)en Way. Sacramento. California $)5825, June 30. 
1070. 

Dr. George L. Gra.s.*;muck. I*rofessf>r of Political Scieneo» (*uiversity of Miclii-: 
gan. Ann Arhor. Michigan 4M(4. June 30, 1076. 

Mr. John F. X, Irving, Em|.. l>ean. Sea ton Hall University School of T>aw. 40 
Clinton Street. Newark. New .Tersey 071(^2, Jiuie 30. 1074. 

Mr. Abner V. McCalK Eso., President, Bayior University, Waco, Texas 70703. 
June 30. 1975. 

Mr.^ Wendall H. Pierce. Executive Director, Education Commission of the 
States, 300 Lincoln Tower Building, 1860 Linc(»ln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203, 
June 30. 1074. 

Mr, George L. Ramey. Director, Mayo State Vocational School. Third Street. 
Paintsville. Kentucky 41240, June 30. 197.",. 

Dr. James P. Steele, Vice President. American College of Radioh>gy. Box O.'iO. 
Yankton. South Dakota 57078. June 30. 1974. 

Dr. Walter D. Talbot, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Utah State 
Board o: Education. Salt Lake City. Utah H4111. June 30. 1070. 

Mr. Va Ilea 11 Wilkie. Jr.. Executive Vice President. Sid Richardson Foundation. 
Fort Worth National Bank Building, Fort Worth. Texas 76102. June 30. 1074. 

Mr. Philip IL Wye, Haven .Tuuior High School. 2417 Prairie, Evanston. Illinois 
60202, June .30. 1975. 

Mr, MnuTiEAD. IlaviuiT thon shared with you in brief form the 
prfXTdiiros tlint aro usod in <lctonninin^ how un acneditin<r a^ijenrv is 
included on the Commissioiipr's hst. and having shared with yon tho 
procedures whpnO)y institutions may 1m* do<'larod eli/rihle for Fe<l<»ral 
fundi n<r» whether it he student assistance or institutional assistance, let 
mo sliare with you. in brief form, some of tho problems that wo have 
encount'^i'ed as we've carried out oni* .statutory responsibility dui'ing 
the past r» yeai's. 

These observations, I should briefly point out, are offered in the 
spirit of enlistin«r your continued support for impi'ovement of the 
system. 

The first problem is that of the relative autonomy of the accrediting 
agencies. 
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Accmlitatioii has bim\ written into Federal legislation as a quality 
control dunce in order to help insui'e the Government's investment in 
postsecondary education, and, even more importantly, as a means of 
aiding students and othei^s in identifying institutions and programs 
deemed to be educationally worthy. We must constantly bear in mind, 
however, that the acci*editmg agencies are private, independent, volun- 
tarj- agencies having discrete, albeit laudable, purposes which do not 
always coincide neatly with the objectives inherent in Federal aid to 
education. 

Accrediting agencies are committed philosophically to stimulation 
of institutional or programmatic uplift through a traditional pattern 
of I'xpei-t [x?er review. 

They do not view theuiselves, nor do they function, as regulatory 
bodies. 'l Uey have no legjd authority to require compliance. They work 
instead by iHMsunsion to maintain undei'standing and acceptance of 
their role and function by their constituents and general public. 

All accivditiiig agencies are limited in funds and staffing, and rely 
heavily on volunteer lal)or from meml)er org-anizations. .Vll are now 
(Iceply awaie of. and some have alivady experienced, a marked vul- 
nerability to litigation, which they arc ill-prepai-ed to engage in 
successfully. 

One aspect of the Office s ivlationship to accivditing agencies in- 
volves the processing of complaints against accredited schools and 
schools wiiich are eligible for participation in federally funded pro- 
grams of assistance to postsecondary education. 

Complaints about schools — whether accredited or nonaccredited — 
arc directed to the Accivditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff 
from many sources. 

These include pai-ents, consumer organizations, students, FSOE 
regional offi(*es« other divisions within OE, other Federal and State 
agencies, the Congress, and the White House. 

These complaints include such matters as misrepresentation by .sales- 
men, innde<]uate or late refunds or tuition* poor quality of instruction 
or equipment, and enrollment of persons incapable of benefiting from 
theinstnietion. 

Although the Office is not empowen^d to exercise direct control over 
educational institutions, it does seek to determine, in the case of 
accredited schools, whether or not a i)0ssible violation of the accredit- 
ing agency s standards has occurred in such complaint cases. 

Tlie staffs reviews each complaint and, if an acei-editcd school is 
involved, directs a copy of the complaint to the appropriate accredit- 
ing agency with a i-eqnest that the agency review the matter and report 
its findings to the <ttif[. 

Thi' staff, in turn, reviews the report of the accrediting agency and 
in forms the complainant of the agency's findings. 

In the event that the staff is not satisfied that the accrediting agency 
has investigated the matter thoroughly or if the complainant provides 
additional substantive information relating to the complaint, the staff 
may ask the accrediting agency to review the matter further. 

Although the staff usually directs complaints against accredited 
schools to the appropriate agency for investigation, the staff may, at 
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times, correspond diroctly witli schools ro/jardiiirr allcfred educational 
malpractiee. Such was the case in connect ion with a series of articles 
dealine with proprietary vocational schools wliich recently appeared 
in the Boston Globe. 

The Globe accused several proprietary* vocational schools operating 
in the Boston ar-ea of a variety of abuses ranirinf]: from misleading 
advertising to violation of State laws. Inasuuich as several of the 
schools named by the Globe are accredited by nationally recognized 
acrrediting agencies, these abuses, if actually couuuitted, would indi- 
cate serious violations of the agencies' accreditation standards. 

Accordingly, the statf corresponded with the accreiliting agencies 
and requested that they submit to OK a report of their investigation 
of the matter. Further, because several of the schools cite^l are eligible 
for Federal financial assistance programs administered by OE, the 
statT wrote to each eliirible institution and requested that it provide 
OE with its response to the Globe allegations. 

Presently, the Ollice of Kducation still is in the midst of an intensive 
review of the cases and issues i-evealed by the Globe articles. A report 
on this will be presented to the Connnissioncr's Advisory Conmuttee 
snnir x'lun^ til!-; f;jll. 

Another timely series of artieUs regarding the trade school industry 
wa< published recently in the Washin^^on Post. Entitled, ''The 
Knowledge llustlei-s," these articles provide another pei*spective on 
what, hopefully, is a national ell'ort to rid the Nation of fraud, ex- 
ploitation, and deceit wherever practiced on Americans seeking to 
further their education. 

The Post series gives greater visibility to important issues regarding 
M'hich the Federal (lovernment is working closely with State and 
private groups in an effoit to fashion solutions. 

The relevant statutes speak only to the Federal reliance on the out- 
puts of the accrediting agencies* for eligibility purposes, and those 
outputs are the lists of accredited institutions or programs maintained 
by every accrediting body. 

Because of the vast sums of Federal money which ultimately flow 
through reliance upon the accrediting mechanism, however, the Office 
has deemed it only prudent to establish, and gradually intensify, 
Fe«leral oversight of the operations of those accrediting agencies recog- 
nised by the Commissioner. One of the pressing questions right now 
is just how far this oversight can and should go in order to achieve 
realistic assurance that both the student s educational rights and the 
taxpayers dollai*s are protected while, at the same time, avoiding 
unwarranted Federal intrusion into the educntional process. 

Mr., IIiCKs. Who makes that determination i 

Mr. MuiRiiEAU. We have no good yardstick for making that deter- 
minutiou, other than that we have a policy of saying that in weighing 
^\hether or not a school is providing quality education we shall rely 
upon the accrediting agency. However, we are becoming increasingly 
concerned, as I'm sure you are, that the Federal interest nmst be served 
by protecting the rights of the student, and by preventing him from 
being exploited. 

Mr. Hicks. How are you evidencing that concern ? 
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Mr, MriiuiEAD. We respond to tlio complaints wliich we liave, tlion 
coi-respoml directly with the institution ami with the a(rreditin;jc 
a^reney. AI?o. \yo are movinir now to |)ut into the re^jrulatory inorha- 
nisni of the OHkt of Ednt ation somo new re<|nirenients whiJli will l)e 
addressed to Iinli^inJL^ -^ii-peinlin'/. or tniiiinatin^^ in>titntions which 
are practieinuf actix ities that are aizainst the public inttuest and that 
aiv a^rainst the eonsiuner interest. 

Mr. IlicKs. When you say we are doinn^ that, are you referrin;; to 
yon jjentlonien at the tahh» there i 

, Ml . MriRiiKAo. I am referrinnr to tlie Department of HeaUh, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and th(»; (le\ clopment ol* rejridations to carry our a 
statutory (lireetiou whirh a\<' have from the Congress to estahli-h 
standards hy which we can linnt. suspend, or teniiimxte olijrible in- 
stitutions which practice activities that are contrary to the puldic 
uiterest. ^ 

Mr., I f icKR. I low Ion<r have you been dohxfr this ? 

Mr. AriiiKUKAO. We hiWy hcen workinnr on this now for the past IS 
months, and we an> now in the ])rocess of pre^sentiu^^ these re'^ulations 
for puhhcation in the Federal lie<ri>ter. 

Mw HirKs. 1 low \onir have you hati the antlioritv to do this? 

Mr. MrimiKAn. We liave had the anthority to do this since the 
enaetinent of the education amendmentsof 11)72. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. human ^ 

Mr, ^irnuir.vn. I would like to share witli yon just a couple of other 
items or prohh^ns. 
Mr, IhcKs. Very well. 

Mr. MriiHiKAu. 'I he second area of problems that we have encoun- 
tered HI our ex})erit»nce in carrying; out our eli^ilulitv responsibilities 
stems from a lack of con.sistency with:n the postsccondary education 
cominnmty. 

Let me say that Ix^rause of the need for consistency in administra- 
tion, there is a tendency to think of postsccondary education as a 
homojxeneous entity. 

This frame of referencr has h^vu reinforced by an active Federal 
I)osture a«rMln^t discriiniiialion of any sort a^minst anv of the various 
eate<(ories ot schools, and that is good. Jn realitv, however, the posN 
secondary educational universe is a set of hciero^^cneous suh^ stems-. 

\\ itli t he estahhshmeiit of each new funding i)ro<rraiii, OE has found 
the prohh»nis becomin;ir more comidex in bortin<r out the ival from the 
imao:ined ditFereiices a!non«r institutional types, particularly as cate- 
#rorized l)y type of control : Public, prixate nonprofit, and pioinictarv 
or prohtmaknig. ^ " * 

Though the educational funding statutes make some provision for 
.stricter treatment and limited benelits for prolitinaking schools they 
are silent on the extent to which the public should be protected froifi 
um^thical school operators who are more interested in profits than in 
etlucation. 

The OHice of Education has been examining the problem of need and 
justification for valid, diflerentiated standards in this regard for some 
time now. 
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From a prariiml stand[>oint, OE has determined that one feasible 
attack upon this problem can lye made by shorinp up educational con- 
sumer protection in general, a subject which shall be treated separately 

We also find a third problem, and that is the increasing complexity of 
eliiribility determination. 

We ai-e all aware of the fast-paced change taking place all around 
us. and education is logically in as much ferment as is the rest of so- 
ciety. The basic philosophical framework for Federal i*eliance on the 
private mechanism of accreditation for eligibility puq>oses was de- 
velopcul initially for the 1952 Korean GI bill (2*2 years ago) and rein- 
forced by adoption of the li>58 National Defense Education Act (10 
yeai-s ago). 

It was essentially ivtained during the mid-sixties when landmark 
legislation in support of higher education wasenactod (approximately 
10 yoni*s ago). 

We should iu)t l)e surprised to find. then, strains and stresses as we 
attempt to i-esolvo today s eligibility problems into statutes that wei*e 
designe<l to suit aiiother era. Almost twenty classes of students have 
enmlled^ undei' Federal funding assistance programs, in the halls of 
ivy since the Korean (tI bill became law. and we are faced with an alto- 
gether diffei eiit set of circumstances now. 

You could piepare your own list. Let me suggest my list of circum- 
stances that have come into lieing in the last 22 ycai-s that we have not 
addressed as vet in determining^ eligibility. 

We iu)w have open universities, or external degree programs, and 
other types of nontniditional study \yhich all of us are encouraging. 

We now havi* to deal with foreign institutions which we did not nave 
to deal with 22 yeaiis ago. 

There has develo|K*d a whole sei ies of branch campuses which wen* 
not in place 22 years ago. 

We have had an increasing emphasis on postsecondary occupatioiuil- 
technical education. 

We'i'e witnessing no w a numl)er of small, freestaiuling sim'ial pur- 
pose institutions. 

We ai-e now hopefully placing ad<Htional emphasis ur>on pai't-time 
study and continuing education, so the standards for eligibility that 
stood the tost of tlic education comnnuiity 22 years ago need to Ik; 
reexamined in light of today's developments. 

I would like to say that two other basic points should l)e made witli 
regjud todiffirulties m eligibility determinations. 

Fiist. the Office must deal sympathetically with the accrediting 
agencies' attempts to iiddivss what they see as thrir own goals. nee<ls. 
and pni i)oses. The objei^tivcs of sonu* of the accrediting oi-ganizations 
o<rJisionally are not targeted fully on broader public or social goals. 
Under present regulations, there often is nothing that can be done 
when such unfavorable impact occurs. 

Second, informed and discerning administmtion of the existing eli- 
^ibilitv machiner>» is not limited to declaring institutions and pro- 
grams" eligible, but also to declaring them ineligible when necessary in 
an appropriate and timely manner. Indeed, the ability to act swiftly 
and fairly on the termination of eligibility is extnmiely critical when 
an institution's quality situation is deteriorating rapidly. 
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The authority to tlovelop iTpilatioiis to limit, siis(>eiuL or terininato 
eligibility for the fediM-ally insuriMl student lonii |>ro^raiii was obtaiiUMi 
in the Jlipher Education Amendments of 1972. 

As I already reported^ we are moving to publish regulations that 
would enable us to carry out the sense of that statute. 

Wo have another problem, just as you have a problem, and pmbably 
the major problem that is l)efore you. That is, wliat can we do about 
prf)tecting the consumer who is seekin^r educational ser^'ices. 

AVe have been moving strongly on this front in the past 2 years. 

Specifically, the Office of Education has supported, participated in, 
or accomplished the following general remedies for unethical school 
pnictices in postsecondary education : 

Infornnition exchangi* with States, the Federal Tnule (Commission, 
and othei- Federal agencies concerning consumer complaints against 
educational institutions falling within the purview of these agencies; 

Sup|K>rt and consultation regarding FTC's development 'of con- 
sumer education nmteriflls and guides for private vocational and home 
stutly schools; 

Support and consultation with various States on siwial i)rograms 
atui improvement of legislation in the educational realm; 

Provision of contract funds, in conjunction with the Department 
u{ Defense^ and the Veterans' Administs*ation, for tlie (levelopment of 
a mmlel State law govei ning the approval of private ])ostsecondarv 
S4-l!<w)ls by the education commission <^f the States; and 

Funding by the Office for a study of the interface between private 
accreditation ami eligibility for paKicipat ion in Federal education 
programs — in the final stages of completion by the Hrookings Insti- 
tution. 

And w*e have a number of other areas in which we have taken some 
initiative in tliis reganl, which I will l)e pleased to submit for the 
lecord. 

I^et me then summarize this, if I may. I would like to comment 
hfiefly on t\yo items in the realm of educational consumer protection. 

First, while considerable publicity has l)een given to tlie unethical 
practices of certain proprietary st^hools. tlieiv is growing evidence 
that similar problems exist at lionproKt vocational aiul collegiate in- 
-ritutions. As the com|>etition for students l)ecomes more acute, it is 
pcjssible that many of tluvse institutioius are adopting practit^es pi-e-^ 
viously a.scril)ed onlv to the propriet>M'y school industry. 

Seconal, increased reliance on State agencies to provide added con- 
sumer protection in postsecondary education is a matter which 1 think 
deserves thorougli cxi-huation at this time. One salient advantag(> in 
usimi State agencies, wh«Mi tlu^y are eflicient and elFtH-tive, is tliat they 
generally can provi«le cIos<»r surveillance and oversight, and can ivact 
more (piickly, tliau can a I'l'i^ional or national organization or agency. 

I have tried above to sketch out for you our view of the n*al world 
of accreditation and institutional eligibility as we see it today from 
our particular vantage point. It is not an altogether gloomy pictu!x» 

A true statistical pei-spective tells iis that Federal aid to jXHtsecond- 
ary education has been a phenomenal success: Hillions of dollars have 
flowed, millions of students have benefited, and thousands of institu- 
tions have been sti-engthened for service to the Nation. There is a great 
deal to be proud of. 
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It is bcvoiiiin^ iiic'n»a<iii;rly ovi<lont, Ijowovor, that tho imtioiwr 
concern for oxteiuJmjr l>ostsmm<lnry (Mlnrution op|x»rtniiitios to nU 
wliodesiro and can l>eiiofit from tliorn will ivi\\\'uv more aivorsificutioii 
ana fjoxihility m ohtaiiiuisr those opimrt unities than is now tho ras<^ 

J his, of course, monfis that :uvnMlita(ion aii<I cliirihilitv proccilnns 
nnist I)c adapt<Hl to (hosi> rhaii;rin;r roiulition-. whilo at tho siuno time 
presi»rvinjr institutional antonomy and protectinjr the cthicational con- 
siinior intort»st. 

, . With vonr oontinnod irood holp, wo shall trv to hammer out olijri. 
bihty standards that will fncilhate netMled oh'anj^^s an<I innovations 
m i)ostS4|<H)ndary odiiration— standards that will l)e strict onoiiHi to 
pmhvt tho nu die interest hnt flexihle onon^rh to oneonraj.n» rathor'thaii 
niliibit no<»ded cIuuijk^s and innovations in iM>stscH-ondarv edneatiou. 

If there ai-e s<mie questions whieh \>e conld U» holpfnl* in resiK)nd- 
in^ to, Mr. (liairiiian. we would l»e pleaml to do so now. 

Air. lin Ks. Thank yon verv much. 

Mr. Lninan ? 

r^}J^ ^fr. Mniihoad. tlie complaint listing received hv vonr 

Oftu-o indicates that fmm VM\\) thron^rh 1974, l>8 jXTc^Mit had" to <lo 
with n»fund jwliry in proprietarv s<»1hk)1s. 27 pen-ent with inisrepiv- 
st*ntation in adveilisii»^r. and 10.:/ percent with job pla<»ement s<»rv!<TS. 

Now, the Federal (Jovernniont has Ikhmi t ra<litionnlly Iw^rv of ffettin«r 
into what mijurht Ih» called the quality of e<lncation; whie>i I assume 
may Iw covered by the complaint item \o. ;\ on the chart— instrnc 
tion, learninjr facilities, and physical niaut. Hut it appears that the 
ovenvhehninjr majority of thesi* coiniiiaiiits are rcallv n»lftte<l to the 
bnsiuej^s dealin^rs of the school that ix^haps couhl l>e covere<l by some 
eli^rihility criteria, and not iuNohc your Office in deternunihir tlie 
quality of edneat ion. 

Woiild y<«i ajriw with that ? 

Mr. MriniiK.\i>. I certainly would n^rree witli that, ami I would liope 
that the limitation, susp<MHioiu and termination regulations that w<» 
are developing: now would provide iis with an op|>ortuuity to do just 
that, so that we would have some indication of a standard! If a school 
should violate that standard vis-a-vis its refund |Hdi<y. vis-a-vis its 
undue ndianre, let us say. upon Federal funds in orderVo .siip)xirt tlie 
pro«rraiii. or if it had an inordinately hir^e dit)}>ont rate, we wojihl 
then 1)0 able to move toward ivstrirtiiijr or liiiiitni«r the eligibility of 
that iiwtitutioM without having u^ chai^ircd with iiitrmliugr into* tho 
eiln^ ational pnM-ess. 

^ Mr. Hn Ks. Mr. Muirhead, are you sayin«r that l>efoi-e the Iliirher 
K<liicatioii .Vet of IDTl'. yon didn't have' any lo*rishitiv<» autliorit'\' to 
art in this iuAdt 

Mr. MriHiiK.U). Tm sayiii*r that the Kducation Act of 1972 pro- 
vided ns with the preeisi* authority that would enable i;s to develop 
re«rnlations for limitin«r. snsjXMuling, or terminating: institutions. 

Mr. HirKs. Well, how did the (fovernmeut strii^jrle along since 
104r» in the first GI bill ? Have they jii.st lKH»n letting ns go? 

Mr. MriniiEAD. Xo. we have l)e«Mi relying, as I tried to explain in my 
statement, ujion our r(»si)onse to complaints from |)iiblic, from students, 
and from schools, and had directed those complaints through the 
accreditation process. 

Mr. Hicks. Persuasion ? 
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ytr. MnRiiKAiK W<* n siifliciont < liih to tertniimtc the partioipa^ 
fioii of «ii institution if it was evidont tlmt tlii*y wen* deiirly mis- 
nt^iu^ tin* iMihlir funds. 

Mr. IlirKs. WolU to lie very fruuk with yon, Mr. Mnirhead, I s:it 
]u*tVi and I listoni'^l to all of* Mm* words tlow, nnd they flowi^d vory 
nioely. hut woVi* had this nix>l»h*ni :*n)n ni» time and tinu* Apiin. 

Tho scTies that was j^utdisshod in tlie Wnshinjrton IVwt, tlie Glolic^ 
tho l{ea<k*r's l)ijfc*st— if wi» have Uhmi in this simr lU4t>, it wouhl swni 
to tm timt your Office down there would lie able to wiine up liere and 
s:ty, this is wliat we nee<! and this is wiiat we pro|K>se to do, iiot that 
weVe jfot it under (*onsidenition, 

Mr. Moure, liow many dollars are involve<} in student giiaranteetl 
Imns? 

Mr. >r(iimr. Total? 

Mr. lIu Ks. Total. 

ytr. MinmK For the entire pro|rnim. State agencies and the Federal 
dire<»t insunin(*e, just sli<rhtiy uiuler $7 billion. 

Mr. HirKs. Now, do you have any idea Ik)w much of that pvs to 
proprietary schools! 

Mr. NfiMtRiu I can't be exact l)ecau.^ we'n* not finished with our 
12^74 fi^un*s, but it seems to nie, welK taking the whole vocational, tech- 
nical an»a as one* it's around 44) or 42 percent 

Xow, that includes proprietary sclnmls. 

Mr. Hicks. Xow, are we talktnjc: about vocational schools! 

>rr. ^fooar^ Yes, that's rij^ht* These are 2*year or certificate voca- 
tional schools* 

>rr. IIicKS. Tl^ey're not all proprietary. Some of them may lie 
public! 
Mr. ^rooRR. That's ri«rlit* 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Muirhead. in yonr view, are there any imnie<linte 
and ap]r>arent differences betwec»n nonprofit S(*hoo)s a ml* proprietary 
sc hools— or do the problems tliat we have nin off into l>oth of them ? * 

>rr. ]iriTiRiiK.\n. uelK T think we have a hijfher incidence of poasibi^ 
violations of the use of Federal fmids in the proprietary scliools, but 
as I tried to in<licate in my statement, the very factors that lead to 
that type of liehavior may very well l>e <Y>min^ in the private or t!ie 
public «*olleges that are not of the profitmakin^ variotv. We nee<l, and 
we will sei»k, from the Confrress, additional le^slative authority to 
enfon^e the eli|ribilitv stamlards that are in the e<Iucation amendments 
of lt>72. 

As yon know, the eiliication amendments of 1072 empower us to de- 
velop re^ilatory Authority* but it is dire<*te<] only to tlie ^lanintml 
loan proirram. T think that ss this unfohls, that the Office of EdiUMi- 
tion will have to have authority in all other proems where the FeiU 
eral funds are involved. 

Mr. Hicks. Inchidiii|f the Veterans' Administration! 

yir. Mi-iRiiK.\o. Well, I think that the Fwleral Government, in onler 
to protect its interests, will ultimately have to have some kind of au- 
thority that will enable it to withdraw eli^bility if there is a clear 
violation of the public inti rest. 

Mr. Hicks. Xow, you say $7 billion of ^laranteed loans. How does 
that compare with the Veterans^ Administration — what it^s doing, and 
do you have any ideal 
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Mr. M<if)itr« I ilont kiM>w the IpvH of tlw vcf^r»iis' siip|M>rt. Mr. 
(*li»irm«n« at til. 

Mr. U ther^ any liaison bftwmi the VH^rans' Adniinistni- 

lion mill tht (XRoc of Rcliicaf ion in tliia area ! 

.Mr. I^irriTT. Yi^ Mr. ('haimian, thorp is hai^n with tlie Vetfr- 
aiis* .\<iniii)i^ration in this an'a of (Hinnitional <-onsnnH*r pnittvtion. 

Wf iio sharp complaints, prinfarily wc rw*oi\T complaints from 
flu in. I'lmn occasion, in special casoi^ if a prohlcni situation dcwlopa 
\vhi< li is very clearly of interest to tliem, then we contact tliem. We do 
it by phone; we do it hy menirmndiini: we do it by meetings. We rp- 
to them tlie kind of prr4)lem that seems to be shaping up. jrive 
th« tn us many facts as we c an« and tliev in turn nn*i|irocate. 

Mr. IIicKS. WelL now, slmiild yonr Office lie the one with the in^ter 
vs^H ti'm^ in this field, should you lie th<» lead a^sencv in this, or slioiild 
t!i#« Wtenuis* .Vdminist ration l>e trying to pnnillcl your *»x|>ertiH» in 
this imrticular area i 

Mr. Faomrr. W^IK I'm not sure whiih exjiertise yon mean. If it's 
ii! < onsi]nier ("tlucnti^uK thev <^»vious)y have n statutory resiwMisihility 
for tlH»ir own pro^mnu and tlie responsibility for overKeeinjr tlieir pro- 
;riMiu ri'i^ts with them. 

Mr. IIicKs. Slnmld ]ti 

Mr. Ihw^mrr. Fui afraid that snot for me to answer. 

I Would say that in tlH* an*n of accre<litation. however, (%m|rress has 
4 M :irly hHl|f(H| thnr res|Mumibility with the Ottm* of K<hii-iitiou »nd 
with tlie Commissioner. lt*s s kind of rps|Hinstbility when' wc can 
« rvt^-p the rest of the Finleral Govenunent. and we do do so, wliHher 
it*^' V,V, liefHirtment of Defemte, Jtistia*. uii^ otlier Federal a^*ncies 

Mr. IIirKS. W*»ll. iii there u Ooo<l I!ousek(H*pin|?seal of approval for 
(Mlnrntiiuml institutions? 

Mr. I^aofKiTT. Well, Tni not sure. 
Mr., IIirKS. Should vou be!^ 
Mr. I^>rrrrr. Slioutd we be ? 

Mr. IIicKs, I mean, can the Veterans^ Adniinistnttion say. well pro« 
vide the fands for this youn^ man t4» ^ to this institution, or take 
this course in this s^'hoof, if the (>Aice of Kdiimtion has put its stamp 
of approval on it. and we dou*t have to worry about it anymore, ^v* 
«efjf fo p*t tlie fumis there? 

Mr. Paikprirr. I would not think that that would be an appropriate 
thinLM*«*rtainly at this time« if ever. 

f <t<*irt (M'lteve the <>f!ux* of Kdueati<Hi is ^'sml up to award the 
H'al **( CmhI f Iousek(H*pin^, if you will, to any institution: whether 
or ii<»t in the futuiv it or s«mie other ain^ney receivers that authority is 
a mutter which I runt priKliet. 

.Mr. IIirKs. Now. we heard this morning from n ^ntleman who took 
t!.f |M»sition that the Fetleral (lovernnient* in a lar^ sense, oii^ht to 
hurt out, and that tlH* State ou^it to rt^|)onsihle for doin^ all of 
tiii^—putting the seal of appnn-al on. What is your view alon^ that 
line? 

Mr. MriKiiKAO. \j't me help on that, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

First of all, let tlie rH*ord show that I don't think that it is the re- 
iilMHii'ibility or shouhl lie tlie responsibility of tlie Federal Govenitnent 
to !><ue a stamp of approval as to tlie <piality of an institution. 
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I hone tliat ran resist that as long as I oan see down the road. 
Mr. IIk Ks. For >\ hat reason i 

Mr. MriunKAi). \o\v. what I wouhl like to say, however, is that we 
rntuinueto vvW upon an ucereditution sy>tem. 

riiat ronUl inHude the re^rional aroroditinjr ajreneies, can iurlnde 
tlir national pro;rraiu accredit ni<r apenrirs, an<l should increasingly 
in< hide the States as they develop the confidence to review institutions 
and to ron<luct the necessary investigation and followiip, and by all 
ujetins. let's have the States approval relied upon. 

Xow. there should and must In- a Federal res|>onsibility to see to it 
thai the Federal nit'Mests are protected: One, that r'He Federal funds 
are not InMnir uiisu^tMl by institutions; and two, tlmt students who have 
been Mipported I)\ the Fe<lernl Government, to help them get an edu- 
4*ation. do ind<'ed hnvo an oppoit unity for a respectable education. 

Mr. Iln ivs. Now. who is going to uuike the determination that they 
uct it ^ 

Mr, MriniiKAP. Well, 1 think first of all, that the way toolTersouie 
asMuaure is to see to it that institutions that are providing education 
lia\e indeed met some quality stan<lards. 

Mr. Purn ii \m>. ^y\v^ makes that determination i 

Mr. MnanKAi). Well, at the present time, that determination is 
i tade in a vari< ty of ways. 

I I i ^ ma< le. fi rst of all 

.Mr. PRrrciiAin). Well, obviously, it isn't working. 

\ir. MininiKAD. Well, now, let s not just jump too quickly to the 
ron« l»!sion that it s not working. 

AA'c're talking aliout over 8,000 institutions, and yon're zeromg on 
>it\\\o of the j)robleuis, and they indeed are problems, but let s not, you 
know, whitewash the whole thmg. 

Mr. PRrmiARn. I'm not trying to wlutewaslu but are 90 percent of 
the schools up to standard ^ 

Mr. Ml innpAi). In response to your question, who should determine 
whetlier or not a quality education is provided, that determination can 
be pr(»vided in a variety of ways. 

.Mr., PRrn iiAiu). Whmt way do you think it should he ? 

Mr. MtiKiiKAn. Well, I think that there contiimes to Ix* a very 
effec tive role for the regiomd accrediting agencies to provide that 
>ei \ e.. 

There continues co be a very effective role for si>ecialized accrediting 
Mgeneies to pnni<le that service, ami 1 think there is an increasingly 
iii'portaut role for the States to carry out that service. 

I wouhl hope that the agency of last resort in terms of d<»teriniuing 
iht ijuality of the education would l>e the Federal dovernment. 

Mr. Purn iiAKn. I wouldn't argue with you on that point, l)ut ac- 
crwlitation, ai l(»ast the way it's been working, hasn*t measured up, 
and what weVe trying to probe around here is where should we put 
the bell on tins? AA'here does the responsibility actually lie? 

Do you have any complaints coming out of the State of Indiana? 
Do yoti ever get any complaints out of that State? 

.Mr.. PR(»rFnT.. Yes, sir: we have had some complaints out of the 
.'^tiite o^ Indiana.; The last complaint that I can rex^all came about 4 
yea »> ago. 
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Jlr.. Pritciiaku. Yoirie not fmvin<; any more complaints out of 
Imliana, if it s been 4 years, so they seem to be doing soniethin*^ 
right. 

Mr. Proffitt. We would a<?ree with you 100 percent, 

May 1 say that arcreditatiou has been effective with the o:reat major-, 
ity of scliooU, the very irreat majority of schools in both the proprie- 
tary and the nonproprietary sectors. 

The instincts of the sAuh)] operatoi-s perhaps have been what they 
should be, the jsrreat nuijority, and they <lou't represent problem rases. 

We're dealing here with a probleni area that is more or less con- 
finul to a certani percentage of the sector of the total postsecondary 
school universe. 

Now, the percentage is relatively small, but in terms of the impact 
upon the students and their j)a rents who are involved in the amiuuit.s 
of Federal funds involved, they are quite often quite large, In^canse the 
unethical school, whether it l)e a proprietary vocational school or a 
college that has run away with its ?euse of ethical standards, tends to, 
in essence, gorire itself upoji the kinds of returns it can get froni the 
Federal fundinjr programs. 

Mr. IIicKs. Xow\ wlien youVe talking about fund% are you talking 
about guaiuuteed Wviv,, are yo". talking about grant funds? Wh;." 
kind of funds are you talking about? 

Mr. PnoFFirr. Well. Fm talking here in terms of those administered 
by the Oflice of Education, of insured student loan, college work-studv, 
basic educational opi)ortunity grant programs. 

Mr. IIicKs. How would you divide those down percentage-wise? 
How much is insured loan, how nnich is work-study grant, and so on? 

ifr. PKomiT. Well, there are some more programs, Mr. Chairman, 
at least if weVe talking about the kinds of programs that can be im- 
paf-ted on this. We^re talking about probably at least five or six 
fnndinir programs, 

Mr. IficKs. Now, we have a numW on the insured loans, $7 billion. 

Will vou give us a ballpark tiirure on the other? 

Mr. >rrinnF.vn. Let me help with that, if I may, Mr. Chairman, and 
we have no comparable figtue to tlie $Y billion fisruT-e. Tlie $7 billion 
figure, of ronr^e, represents the amoiuit of capital that has i)eeu loane<l. 

The amount of the Federal investment in that, of course 

Mr, Iln'KS./rhatV the next question. How many have been defaulted 
and how many are proprietary schools and how many ai'e the other 
kind? ^ 

Mr. MrinnF vn. Xow, let me try to answer the first que*?tion by put- 
tini; tlie ^^7 billion into the propi^r conti*\t.> Seven billion dollars does 
indeed represent the amov.v.t of cp,pital that has been available for 
l(jans, but that capital has come from the private marketplace, and 
it is supported wirfi Federal subsidies, which this year 

Mr.. l^niTCHAm The guarantee ? 

Mr,, MriRirK.\D. Yes: the guarantee of special allowance, and to give 
yon some way to measure that, our 11)75 budget for the guaranteed 
loan program is $^515 million to support the subsidy and the special 
loans, which probably is a figure that would be more comparaole t0'> 
the other figures that I'm going to give you. 

Xow, you asked about what other types of support we have. 
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We have a nat'nm;il dirort stmlont loan program, wliich is tins year 
?ui>ported with a level of $-280 million. 

Wc have a ba^ir grants program which this year is supported at the 
level of $475 million* and the college work-stntly program which nms 
fo ahont $270 million* and an e<hication opportunity grants program 
whirh is in the neighl)orhoo<l of $»210 million. 

To really sort of wrap this up for yon, the total Federal effort, 
inM)fnr as itV carried on hy the Ollice of Education is somewhere in the 
nei«rhlK)rhood of ahout J^i.l) billion in support of student assistance. 

Mr. IlrcKS. All right, now, how big of a bite does the proprietary 
school irot out of th i-; f 

Mr. MriRiiKAD. We would have to get that for you for tlie record, 
hut the proprietary school bite, taken as a whole, inchnling all those 
programs that I uienlioned, in my judgment at the momeni: would l)e 
]{'<< timn 10 percent. 1 would have to get that for you. 

Mr. Hicks. These 10.000 srhool^ that we aiv talkiiig about, oi- S.OOO, 
or whatever the figure was here, get almut 10 percent of this billion 
!MM> million, that includes the subsidized interest, so it increases the 
hsjsic runoniit of money a ffretit deal more when we jret into the guaran- 
teed loaru is that right ? Or the insured loan, whichever. 

^fr. MrinuKAn. Well, well provide precise figures for the record, 
Mr. ("hrunnan, but to just give you some sort of way to compare it, 
w<» had talkrd ahout a total tmivei^sc of over 8.000, and the number of 
proprietary schools is about l,:]On-l,7.'50. 

>Ir. IIicKS. Well, that's the whole universe? 

Mr. MrruTiKAD. Yes: 1,730 represent the proprietary schools that 
we^^e discussing. 
Mr. ITtcks. S'ow, Truliana had 500 of those. 

Mr. PRITCHARU. Xo. 

Mr. Lt'MAN. No. 

Mr. pROFFiTT. Indiana might have 500 proprietary schools, but not 
all those 500 schools by any stretch of the means would have been 
elicrihle for our fimding program. 

Out of that 1,T»*^0 T would just guess thore would be 50 or f>0 of those, 
of the 500 in Indiana, that would be eligible and included in our 1,730 
figure. 

There are rouijhly considered, estimated, or guessed to be anywhere 
froni 10,000 to :50.0dO proprietary schools in the United States, depend- 
ing on the (lertnitinn. 

Mr. PniTrifAiU). Yoti sav there is somewiierc between 10,000 and 

Mr.. PnoKKirr. That's tlie guess. 

Mr., Purrrii.\m). I)oosn*t soniei>o<ly know in Goyoi-nment^ 

Mr., PuoKKiTT. Well, nobody knows anywhere in our society how 
many of these there are. 

Depending upon the definition of a proprietary school, the most 
geuendly accepted figure is 10,000, but if yon expand that definition 
to include oiu»-man operati<uis and o!u»-room above store fronts that 
advertise in the vellow png^s and the want ads and newspapers, it may 
very well go as- iiigh as oO,000. 

Mr. FiuTCHARi). Well, they have a State business license, don't 
they? 
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Mr. Proffitt. It varies from State to State. 

In some States, they could move in and set up their operation with 
no qualification whatsoever. 

>Ir, Hicks. Well, this raises a point in my mind. 

Tf you've pot these restricted down to IJOO that are eli^i^ible for 
you, out of this troiuendous luimber. are any of those 1,700 the people 
that the Reader's Digest was writin«r about /and the Boston Glolxs and 
the Washincjton Post, or are they writing about all these otiier 
institutions? 

Mr. MnRiiF..M). The Boston Gl()l>o aiticle did include schools from 
the l.TW, and as 1 i-eported in iny testimony, we pui-sued that with 
them. lK>th with the agencies that had accredited them, and with the 
sch(X)l itself. 

Mr. HicTvs. Well, are the problems with the 1,7**^0 miniscule in com- 

Iiarison with the rest of them, or are we talkin^ET alwut the same prob- 
ein with the 1,700 that we are talking about with all the rest of them 
that don't get, at least, money from your department ? 

Mr. PROFt'irr., Well, the problem is greater than the number of 
schools that we deal with. Unquestionably, the nroblcin is inncli 
broader within oui* societal context than just the schools that are in- 
volved with the Office of Education or the Veterans' Administration, 
or what have you. We do have a broader social problem here, very 
definitely, and we have tried to address it within the context of our 
statutory responsibilities, because when we do have unethical .school 
o|H»rators, again, the impact can be really sei ious, serious upon our 
funding programs and upon the individual students and their rela- 
tives who are involved in this matter. We have also felt we had a 
broader responj;ibility to society, and that's why we've taken certain 
steps within our province to encourage an effort to get at this bi oader 
societal problem which not immediately, but very definitely, indirectly 
impacts upon our ability to deal with the unethical school oi>erator. 
One way has been to get three Federal agencies together to fund the 
develophient of a model Stnte law to regulate private postsecondary 
institutions. That law was pronndgated by the Educational Commis- 
sion of the States, and the various State legislatures have begun to 
\ook at that. 

One, the State of Montana, has already adopted it. The State of 
Tcnui 5sec has adopted portions of it, and so forth. 

Mr. Pritchari). The thing that's hard for me to imderstand is that 
We're talking about, as I gather heie, about $-200 million that has gone 
into these schools. If it's 1<» percent of $1.0 billion, why we're talking 
about $200 million 

TImt's i; lot of money, and we've been searching here to see what 
kiiul of controls are on it. You peoj)le in 1072 got some additional 
authority. Did you testify when that was going through ? 

Did your offiee testify, or did yon nsk for this legislation? Did you 
favor it, or how did this a(hlitlonal authority come to yon? 

Mr. MriHiiKAh. T think, as I look back at it, iu retrospect, if the 
question had been addressed to us, aiul I can't say whether or not it 
was. hut if it had Wn addressed to tis. we wouhl have favoi'ed it he- 
canst* we s<»e all the needs for additional responsibility to prevent mis- 
use of the Federal funds. 
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Mr. Pritchard. I would think you would have been the people who 
would have been testifying, and when you testified in 1972, or at least 
you saw this legislation going through, you would have immediately 
started workuig on the plans, and how to bring forth some regula- 
tions that wo!ild hi* etfprtivo. Hero wo art* in 1974, and we still don't 
have the product, and I realize that «rovonnuent moves slowlv, but, 
my golly you know, the horse is out of the barn, and it's continually 
getting out of the barn, and I get upset with the Defense Department 
and how they handle the Federal dollar, but after listening to all of 
the testimony, we do know one thing, 

T J'*^ ^^^^^ Indiana isn't Imving troubles. That's the one thing 
I found out m this whole deal Wo have one State— I don't know if 
the other States are having problems, but Indiana isn't having 
troubles. 

You say maybe they're not reporting, Mr. Proffitt? But I'm sure 
we re going to turn the spotlight on and find out. 

It's incredible to me that we're talking about this many millions of 
dollars, and we're moving this slowly, and I begin to wonder if the 
press and the Reader's Digest, and the rest of these people that have 
heen jabbing you and jabbing everybody else, maybe this is the best 
thing, to kind of warn the public. 

It's beyond me, and maybe I don't see the picture. 

Mr. MuiRHEAD. No, Mr. Chairman, I think that your criticism is 
well founded. 

I think that wo should have had in the Fodeml Register now reg- 
ulations carrying out the amendments of 1972; in explanation of that 
and not in defense of that. I think you have to understand that the 
education amendments of 1972 carried a lot of other provisions and 
among those provisions was the requirement that every Federal pro- 
gram for suppoi-t in education had to have regulations developed and 
published in the Federal Register. 

You know, on the face of it that may not seem much of a task, but 
when placed upon an agency and upon the legal staff of an agency, 
that hfis been a gigantic operation to carry fon^^ard. 

We have had to make decisions as to which regulations wo would 
go fon;\'ard with first. In our system of priority, we were fared with 
deciding, if you don't have these regulations, then this program will 
not 1)0 operable. Our decisions wore to move and to get the regulations 
out. to make the program operable. 

We're now hopfully going to move to carry out the limitation, 
suspension, torniination regulations, but the explanation, and it's not 
a good answer to your question, is that it's a matter of priorities in 
terms of carrying out tlie mandates that wei^ in the educational 
amendments of 1072. 

^Tr, Proffitt. Another dimension of thi?. f'onffressman. is the par- 
ticular wav that that statutory provision was word(»d. 

The limitation, suspension, and termination authoritv referred back 
to the substantive resnilations of the program — the substantive reiru- 
1;»tions of the program had been under rewritiuir.. They're very com- 
plex. It's l)een n maior ioh so that the limitation, suspension, termina- 
tion is moreor less linked with that.* 
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However, as Mr. Muirlioiul iiidiratorl, tlmt portion has been de- 
tached fi*oin it, and we hope we can move forward separately on the 
main lK)dy of the rejojuhitions. 

Mr. Pritchard. Let me just say how, as a neophyte, I would have 
done it and have gotten into a lot of trouble. You people have had 
the ability to hold back money. At least, you've proven to me that 
you can hold buck money in a lot of areas wlieie things were going 
pretty good. 

Xow% it would seem to me that you would call in those States and 
you would tell those States, you clean up your own hou.se or we're 
iroing to start holding back the money. We Ve got a million ways to 
sh)w down the pipeline, and you've got some States that are oi^erating 
pretty well, aiul you undoubtedly !niow where the States aren't doing 
a irood job» and wln^ther it's real abuses, aiul you turn the heat on State 
L'ovoinmeut and say, look, we don't want to get in this field. This is 
M h.it yon would have done, should have done, and we w^ant you to do 
tlie iol). Now, we're going to start slowiug down the money that comes 
to you and you're going to start getting a lot of complaints because 
these schools aren't going to be able to operate, and all kinds of you 
arc iroing to be hurt. Xow, you jret on the stick and do tlie job, or we're 
go'ug to come in and start hurting you. 

And it would have taken some heat and you would have gotten 
some lettors and you would have had some Congressmen like me writ- 
ing: vou alx)ut how you are hurting .some good school, but I just have 
tlic feeling that my State would have moved fastei' when they found 
out that they were going to lose some Federal dollars if they didn't 
shape up. , 

Xow, I come back to it— we have some States— 4 years, we haven t 
had any complaints on Indiana. After all, you can't say that about an 
awful lot of otlier States. 

That's all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

ifr. IItcks. ok. 

Mr. Luman? 

Mr. LritAX. Jfr. Muirhead, despite your claim of priorities and 
-what have you, referring ba<^k to your statement, you point out the 
ability to act quickly and fairly on determination of eligibility is 
extrcfneiy critical when an institution's quality .situation is detei-iorat- 
ing rai^idly. We also found out tliat in pei;haps 75 percent of the com- 
plaint cases, as.sumiug they're represeutative, the Office of Education 
roidd liave moved against t!ie school if it had M-ritten its regulations. 
Yet, here are 2 years later, and you say in your statement that 
you're considering legislation to expand the authority of the Com- 
Inissioiior to limit, suspend, or terminato eligibility for Fedenal funds. 

Have you now, in your olfice, put a higher priority on this job than 
in the past? What would happen if yon got that legislative authority J 
Would we have another 2- or 3-year cycle until we rewrote the regu- 
lations? 

Mr. MiTiRHEAD. Quite obviously, no. 

Tho point has been made by several people that we have been late 
in ])ub]i.shing tlie regulations that we were empowered to publish 
under the etlucation amendments of 1972, and I have acJknowledged 
that. 
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I'm now sayin<r that we arc movin<r and inovinp vi<?oroiisly to ^^vt 
those ren^ulations publislieiU I did respond to your quostiou by sayin«; 
that our ex])erience now would seem to indicate that the authority 
that is enibt^ddrd in that statutory provision for liniitation, suspen- 
sion, and tenninati(»n slu)uUl ])robal)ly 1k» extended to inehule i)ro- 
grams other than the guaranteed student loan j)ro«;rani, and we're 
^ aeknowledgin<]j that we should have had it done befoiv. 

My explanation, and not a defense, is that the education amendments 
of l\^7'2 had many other provisions that at the tinm seenied to us to have 
a hijrher priority. 

>rr, LuMAX. When do von predict that we will see the regulations 
appear in the Federal Register ^ 

Mr. MiTiuHKAD, AVould you answer that, John ? 

Mr. pKoFrrrr. We would hope within the next several months. 

AVe're working on the dra ft. This is a draft of the particular linrita- 
tiou, snsix^nsion, and ternunation i)ro<'edures. This is a markup draft. 
If all ;j:oes well, we exi)e»'t to have this draft in polished shape for the 
(. onunissioner to review at the end of tins week, eert:iinly by next week. 

Mr. PunciiAin). AVho else is working with you on these guidelines.' 
AA'iio outside of your organization are you consulting with, working 
with on this? 

Mr., PijoFKHT. AA'ell, at the present time, a group within the Oflice of 
Kducution and departmental representation is working on this. 

Mr., PfUTCiiAKD. It's alwavfi tougher, you know, you have to back 
off your position. AA'ill you then take it, sit down with dilferent groups, 
luitional groups, or what have you, or will it con»e out as your docu- 
ment, an(i then you'll sit down with these otlier people ? 

Mr. iluiniiKAD. AA'hat we will do, in followmg tlie behavioral put- 
tern that we have followed in similar activities, is that when we have 
it in draft form, we will then circulate it to appropriate, interested 
bodies and ask for their input. 

Then, having dif^estiHl that, we will put it up for rulemaking, and 
there \yill be another period of input from tliose interested parties 
before it becomes final. ^ 

Mr. LuMAN*. Is your estim.ite, Mr.. Proffitt, a couple of months to 
^^ lu»n it becomes filial, or until when it goes into the Register? 

Mr. PKOFFm\ AA'ell, it would be when it goes into the Federal 
Eegist(M' for a ilO-day peri'^'l of comment. 

Mr, Li\nA.N. Yes, but just to reclarify my question, what is your 
target date for putting the regtdation in the Federal Register? 

Mr. PuoKFrrr. YouVe talking about in final form ? 

Mr. Llmax. AA'ell, no, for conuuent, the initial pid)licatiou in the 
Register. 

Mr. PaoFFirr. I'm sorry, for comment our target date would be to 
get it in the Federal R(»gister, if at all possible, by November 1. 

Mr. Li'MAN. Now, until you write your own regulation liere, aren't 
you forced to use the accrcuiting agencies ? 

Mr. Pkoffitt. AA^'cI!, yes, sir. AA^e have Ijeen using, been relying u])on 
accrediting agencies for some years, and even with these regulations, 
we will continue to rely upon them. 

Mr., LuMAN. But without a regulation, aren't you in a situation that 
if you go to the accrediting agency— let's say you ask them to do 
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somothinp at)oiit what inijilit tornu'd a business practiro, i^fiind 
policy — aiui suppose that vou an* uuable to come to an ajrreement with 
them". Then vou will have to throw the whole acrreditincr association 
out, if it <rot clown to that ]H)int, would you not ? 
Mr. I'roffitt. Well, it'squito possible. 

If we reached that kind of a i>ositi()n. we would definitely have to 
call the accrediting ajroncy In^fore the Coininissioner's Advisory Com- , 
niittee to explain or to defend why it should not 1h* removed frcm 
the (Commissioner's list. 

You nnirht »uy thvvi have btvu at least half a dozen such instances 
in the ])ast.. 

We luive reviewed and taken action upon accrediting? ajjencies on 
appmximately 100 occasions, and on ^^0 percent of those occasions, 
sonic stipulation or other, at least one. ami rpiite often a numl)er of 
stipulations, have been placed upon the accrcditiujr agencies relative 
to their continued listiu<r on the Commissioner's list. 

Mr. LrMAN. I am :ue a^k once airain on the fundi n<r involved — I 
thiiilv we went throu*rh this in your office one day. Mr. ProfRtt. and 
1 left rather confused. Let's try it ajruin. 

How many sttuleut loans do yon estimate under the iruarauteed loan 
pf(»<rtam havo been niatle to date to persons attending? j)r()j)rictaT*y 
v<x ai ioual scliools i 

Mr. MruuiKvn. T think Mr. Moore nuu" have that in hi*; records. 

Mv. >b)OKr.. Well, as T <;aid earli<'r Mr. Luman. I don't have the ex^^^t 
total ^'iX' jiroprierary schools, b.it the fiirnre is around -20 percent for 
all p< t<econ<!ary tl'clmical. public and private, including proprie- 
ty »i'-.rhe-e are non-deirree-<rrantin<r institutions. 

Mr. Lt MNv. AVliat i-' your e-tiniate of that ^^'oup that would l>e 
I>rujii i^'tury ? 

Mr.^ JfonuK. Just a ball park estiuKite — I'd have to <rive you some 
nmi c piecisc fiirures, but my ^rue.^s there is that probably three-fourths 
of that would <ro into proprietary school students, or about 15 to 20 
of the total loans. 

Mr.: I.i M \ifc^1iat's of the to^al bill ion ? 

^lr. MooHK. Y^•«. 

Mr. Li M.w. OK. 

X<j\v. how much of that, how nuK'h of the S>7 billion, should have 
IxMMi paid by now ? 

Mr.: MooKi.. Been pai.l back ? 
Mr., Li MAN". Ye-. 

Mi. Mu(jKn. Airain. f couldn't ^rive a pwiso fi<rure. but my irness 
is alxMit i^±l billion has run oif. that is. has been puid back, which 
woulil have a little less than ^^.^ billion, of what i)aper that is in 
S( h<H)l or paper that is not in ri fully repaid status. 

Mr., I.rMAN. Now. this $5 billion is not yet owed to the lender, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. M'^oRK. It's either in-scliool. which means tlie student is still in 
scliool. or it*s matured and is beinir l)aid back. 
Mr. LvMAv. It*s beimr paid. All rieht. 

Xow. you Kaid ^±1 billion has inn otf.^ Ifow mtich of that was not 
paid back, went into default? 





Mr. M(MiHK. WVw nui finislied with tho 1974 fij^uros yet, but niv 
jriK'ss is that the total ninuihitivt* default figure will go to about 5?!i40 
inillioii as of the oiul of fiscal 11)74. 

Mr. LvM.w. So \\o\v getting what, 88 percent or somewhere in that 
figure paid backf 

Mr, M(M)«K. Well, my $2 billion figure was the runoff. I meant that 
ha? been paid back. 

Mr., LrM.w. I see. 

Mr. M(M)KK. And part of that $5 billion is in the repayment proce.<^s. 

Now. the way wo arrive at dof.udt mie*? is to take the cumulative 
defaults and apply (hem to all paper in matured status or pai>er that 
has iH'eii retired, and the rate we've u.sed— we don't have a 1974 rate 
\et, hut the h)7:\ rate was r>.7 percent for the whole program. 

Xow, this eh:M>g(»s eveiy year. 

Mr. MriKiiKAi). U^t nie just comment on that a moment 

u hether or not the default rate i» determii\ed by the amount that is 
outstamling. or the amount that has nmtured, we always start to get 
our feet trippfd up on thi^? whole default questinu— basically, the de- 
fjiulr^rate m the guaranteed loan program is running about the rate 
thiit .>Ir, Moore vu<rrrosted. 0.7 percent. 

Our projectiotw are that that rate is probably going to creep np 
i\yA is going to creep up foi- a very undei*stan(lable rea.son. That is 
tiuit more loan.< are gt)ing to come into repayment status, and at a 
factor rate than had l)<»en the ca.se in the last 2' or 3 years. 

AVo are tremendously con(vrne<l atwut the default' rate, and we have 
appniached the ( ongros-^ and have found them eqiially concerned about 
the d^*fj»'j't i*i»te. We have put a considerable amoimt of our re.sonn es, 
>\ith the appro\al of the congressional Appropriations Conunittee, 
into correctinir an<l improving that .situation. 

Xow. havimr said all of that, and indicated that it s a xer\\ verv 
ne.poitant prohlcm that we \i\\\<t continue to pursue. I think we also 
oniX'^t U) point out that we have here a prourram that in a relatively 
-hort time has just burireoiu^d to the level of ^7 billion, and that al)ont 
[Ci percent of the youmr l^oph participating in the prognim are pay- 
ing tlieii' loans back. Someho\\ or other, you know, we've got to piit 
that into fmMis. 

(h\ balance, young people are willing to accept this obligation and 
pay tlie loan back, and we really '"»:ri expect, and Fm .sure vou don't 
expect, that the drfuuir rate in the guaranteed loan pro<rram of this 
knul will l)e comparable to the default rate in a commercial bank loan 
proiriam. 

ATr. PiMTOiiAUD. You wouldn't need it. 
Mr,MxriRMK\n. Thank you. 

Mr. I.uMAx. Wxat abont tho concentration of defaults? Mr, Moore 
ret^ently sent a letter over to the Senate Veterans' .Vffairs Conunittee 
in which he said that preliminary data suggests that more than 60 
percent of the defaults on federal!;, insured loans can be paid on be- 
half of students attending fo^or "than 6 percent of the educational 
institutions. 

Xow. wouldn't it be possible, and I suppose you are doing some* 
thincr, to work with the institutions that seem to be attracting students 
that have the problems? Couldn't you cut this default rate? 

Mr., MriKHEAD. You're very right in your analysis. 
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We should concentrate oiir forces and our resources where the prob- 
lems are./niiou<rh our ro«rioiuil oHires wliere most of our help in di»al- 
innf with tliis problem will be located, they are indeed seeking out 
tlie sc^hools and those lendini? institutions where there is a higher in- 
stance of default than in others. The problem, you know, is just not 
a matter of collectinfr the student loans, but a more important part 
of the problem is seeing to it that they have a much better method 
of counseling: the student In^fore he poes into retainer status, and 
thrit we jret h'lulors to do nnire about havinjr students into default 
befoi-e they mich that point, than they are now doing. 

Mr. Hu:ks, Mr. Graham ? 

Mr. (f UAH. AM. Mr. Moore, what is a default? Is that a delinquent 
pa vment for 00 days or nion^ i 

Mr. M(X)UK. Xo, default occurs after 120 days, during which the 
lender makes a series of efforts to collect payment, and none is .forth- 
coming. 

At the end of the l^O-day period, he is then able to declare the loan 
in default arul tile claim witli us for payment, 

^fr. (trmi.vm. Has there been any determination as to the reasons 
for the defaults? 

.\re the default? primarily the faidt of tlic student who is just not 
payinir money hack, or is it the fault of the institution to which ho 
went and.felt somewhat dissatisfied with? 

Afr. MooKK. We're in the process of fini.shing our first detailed analy- 
sis of this default l>nsiness through a computer based estimation model, 
which will provide the kind of information that, I guess from your 
question, that you are seeking, including the set of characteristics 
which desftilM^ tho TM*r*^on wlio is in defMult. and also a <?et of flitinu t ♦er- 
istics whii h, I think, will refute some myths about who defaults and 
who doesn't. 

Some 240-odd v}irinl>les have been fed to tliis modol, oTid bectnise of 
just the sheer size of this program, it's going to provide, I think, some 
wrv interesting characterist ics. 

\lr. TIicKs. Well, I want to put a little input into this myth husi- 
ne«!s here. 

T had a h'Uiker, a small town banker, come in to see me 2, years 
ago. He was very concerned about your organization's proirram be- 
cnu-T, T ir:>tliereiK he couldn't uet a detiiiite statement about the reiru- 
latioThs. lie s:nd there were all kinds of them, and T understand you 
(lually ifot around to puttini? them out, where you could encounitre 
these yomiL'sters to renlize that they had a serious obligation when 
thev siirned tliis note, and what von did when that note was in de- 
fiinlt — it's slipped my mind now: I wrote a few letters on the matter — 
an(l he told me that von tiiuiUy got regulations out, but you Inid them 
srattered all over the ])lace and they were contradictory. lie fell 
that you couldn't do enousrh under the regulations that previously 
existed to make these people undei'stand that when they signed this 
note they weren't getting a grant, that they hacl an obligation to pay 
it hack, and they didn't understand that in many instances. 

It was prst a'very blase thing, when they'd come in and they finally 
got soirebody in their school to approve the fact that they could get 
the loan, and tlu^y signed it, and that was the end of it, as far as 
many of them were concerned. 
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Now, is tluMv tuiy truth to that, is that part of this myth? Diil you 
have jj[ood, solid n»j(nhitioiis all tlu* tiiuo, or did you spi^ud 2 or 3 
yoars puttinjo^ those regulations together, too ? 

Mr MooRE. Well, in\ trying to remember the sequence in which 
we issueci them, 

I think the first comprehensive sot was available, was issued prob- 
ably in IWJ, in the third year of the iat)gram, because they really 
Wpin in ISMKi. 

Mr. IIrks. Well, time goes n»ally fast around hen^ — it might have 
he4»n that long agcj — it doe«n*t swin to nu* that it was that long ago 
that he was in complaining about it. 

Mr. MoDRK. And then another s(»t was reissued in 1971 or 1972, and 
^ we now have what is, in etfect, the third comprehensive set, that Peter 

Muirliead was talking about which incidentally has in it, for the first 
time, a whole set of control devices to get at some of the concenjs 
that have been expressed here this afternoon, not the least of w^.Ich is 
i\n agiwment between the Otlice of Education and every one of these 
^.(NK> SiJiools, which snells out their responsibility under the program. 

W\» have not had that lM»fore. 

WeVc also placing recjuirements on lenders which woidd speak on 
the |K)int that you inentioneil, reciuiring a much niore clear-cut defi- 
nition to the student of his res[K)nsibilities and obligations under the 
lu*ogram. 

Mr, IIiCKs, And this, I take it, would permit the lender, if he 
wanted to do something, to do it, because some of these smaller bank- 
ers* they're really concerned about this sort of thing. 

They just don't take this as a Government guarantee — I don^t have 
to worry, we'i'e going to get our money regardless— som** of them are 
concerned al)out what hapi)ens to these youngsters when they start this 
sort of tlung. 

Mr. LuMAX. To pick up on the chairman's i)oint, would you agree 
whh the statement geiierally made that one of the niost effective ways 
to assure a loan is paid hack is to make sure that when the loan is 
made, the debtor undei-stands his obligations ? 

M r. AIooRK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Li'MAX. Now, the statement was maile in testimonv before Mr. 
0*Hara s sui>committee as an addendum to pi-e?entations by the presi- 
dent of the National Council of Higher Education loan programs, 
which said, it*s unrealistic to assume that a i)erson resi>onsible for re- 
^ cruitiug students could, at the same time, impress on the Iwrrower 

the ^riousness of the loan obligation he has undertaken, especially 
when stressing this point could result in loss of the sale. 

Now, in yoiu* re|>ort, I notice voii don't luvak down the delinquency 
4 by the guarantor, but have you found that student lending institutions 

are sometimes having difHculty in collections because of tliis feature? 

It*s come under attack, as\ou well know. Some say the schools 
shouldn't lend money, and others sav that's the only way that we can 
take cai'e of some oif the students, tt s also attacked on the gi-ounds 
tliat .vhen you're selling the coui'se and flnancmg the com-se at the 
same time, you may not ntakc the impr<*ssion that this is a debt. 

Mr., Moore, There l\a< In^en some evidence that where the same per- 
son, as you suggest, is handliitg l)oth the enrollment contract execution 
with this hand, and the initiation of the loan agiwment with the 
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ether, that beraum; of the wny in whU h ono has to work in that sitiia- 
imi that these obligations are not iinderliiietl as well as thoy niijrht l>e. 
This is one of the reasons that we will generate for the Federal pro- 
gram, out of our computer in Kansas City, along with a postcard re- 
porting system, which is going to keep the lender much more cnrn»nt 
fw« location of the stiulont is I'cnicerniHl, a letter from the 

Office of Education to the student which wiys the loan conmiitnient has 
lieen is^ueti in r amount; do you ivalizc. or vou nni.st nndcrstnnd 
that your obligations under this loan a^ follows! That he understamls 
from the Federal Government at the time tlie commitment is ii^ued, 
that this IS a loan, not a grant, that it is expected he will pav it back, 
that he will keep his lender informed of his status as he goes through 
school and leaves it. 

Actually, on that point, there are only alK)iit 40-odd, 44 I think is 
the precise number, at the moment, nondegree granting institution^ 
m the direct lender program today, so to the extent that that problem 
exiMs, It could only be in a relatively small number of schools, 

Mr. LiTXAK. Some of them handle significant sums of money though, 
do they not? 

Mr.'MooRK. Well, that's true. 

There are half a dozen— five, I think, to !>e .sjxTific—verv large 
correspondence schools where coursers arc .sold on n franchisc^d lm:5is 
all over th<» < ountry hv salesmen. 

Tliese are Xiitionn) Home Study f'ouncil :u*cre<lite(l courses. 

Mr. LrMAX. How soon could we tell tlie results of vour letter siip- 
p<^Iy reminding the student of the s<»riou.snes8 of his obligation? 

Mr. MooRF.. If we measure by some change in the default rate, 
without being facetious, it will be 3 or 4 years, becaii.«e of the way the 
pajjer mores through this pipeline. With loans originated thisyenK the 
earliest that loans could go into payout statu.*;, assuming a student 
had even a 1-year course in a vocational school, would l)e 2 years 
from now or 2-pIii8 yenrs from now. 

Mr. Li MAN. I wonder if yoiiVl n»act to a letter that was sent to 
our chairman shortly after we started these heiirinss. I think we irot 
It yesterday, as a matter of fact, referring to thi.s \nu t\i niar problem. 

[The letter referred to follows:] 

Jvi.r 12. 1074. 

PKAa ror,o»f:««iw*x Hicks, I r**nd In the Tnc^mm Xpw« TrIMino of .Tu»v 11. 
\U74 ikmnt ihe h«*«iriiiieK Mclu'dulod on July IG-Julr 23 eii ttUegHl nhn**i^ Uy 
Iirivate K(*hri<»:<<. 

I do tniliilnr plan apprnvatt* or doiilaU at one of the Un^al *Svolfare offliv** 
F^momlr and S<ic-lal Si«rvh*eft Offlcf» of the fVpnrfmont of Swhil and IlwiUh 
Si^rvlrwi. I am told that \mh\\c vocational HehoolH %imit\y onunot rom|iet<* with 
the private nehoolji In two (*atefforles :< 1., AtrrHcrina stiidentM thr«»iif;h nm^ of 
adv4*rtiKenientM and pubUHty: 2. N'imiher of flimnd:;! '»flWrs uviilltihle to iiiak<* 
rontac and anslst KtiidentK in makin? Ked<*rnilr Imiiired Stiid<*iit l-<»aiiK. Ft*dHnit 
Baxh* Orant and other appIlcatlonH for money ne(d<Hl for wlMMiHiig. One ^'hiMii 
(RafPM) to'd nie thoy had not ev*?n rotten a reply iiack from H.E.W. for oertllhtt- 
tioti for Baste Orant^^. 

OmrtiHiiienely. women on AIK' aw* continually ronilne Into our office for day 
mre after haviiir af»plli*d for a iieauty. husineMM or otiier Kch<M»l and Mimed h»an 
tt;rr<4»iiiont« for thounands of dollars, fa their attempt to get off aKslfttanee they 
aro. and alr«*ndv have, ly the time they've c*»me to unually put themnelve^ 
In woMe HnanHal je4»tiar<lv than l»efore. 

Puhllc vocational whoob* offer! iif? the ^ame cou»^ of Ht«dy» of comparahU 
quality, are not Mnn nti!lxe<l. f helleve that public aHaintance recipients are 
finding it harder to get off a<Mlst:iM -e a*ul Kave the government eX|ieiiKe hy MiKn- 
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CIh* iisiuiily iiiiiH*4*<*sMir> 1i«miin tXwy tiwkf to isrt itiCu pHvatt* Vf»carh»iuil 

l*ulilU* V<Hiithmal m^IkniIm tmnX U* In* AfTi^Mftl intlitlrily. adcHiitnl^ iiittitl»4»rs of 
IttiatiHiil aid odkvr<. t^iiial nmsitkTiitiufi fnm agt'ikivK like HKW t**f 
iiH luMim in icnint |>n»«r»uiK Uk<* IlAKic iSmntK. 

»«tihl4*titM m*«*U ti> Ik* pri*tt*4 t(d fn»ni th^ siisiiitiK <»f Umn ai:rvf»RH*iiU i^irli |iri\afe 
M*iHN»ts in miM*h ilir >a»H* ^!i> tts li4»itM*li4»k1<*rH un* iin*t«M-t(fl fn>tii (l<N>Mit «|ii«»r 
*^tl«*«*itu»n. Tlit*>' outslit ti» i»(* iil*U* ti* ct*t out «>f i(u* Mciil u u<vk or m nuMiili 
I«f€T if they it|i|>ly for ilms mre. ami wi* don t WlWn* tliHr if«>ln>r to a private 
M*li«N>l tiiid U*iUK laid inid«'r Hi tit a vifstXy loan r<*|ia>tiH*nt U tht UMmt way for 
thvm ti> iHHitoiite Helf>HU|>|»urtit{}(. 
Sinrt»r<*ly. 

Joiix A RiaNKt. 

Mr. LvMAV. Would this stmlent refcrmi to heiv,or these students, 
have rw^eivcnl a letter under your ()ro|n**»i ? 

Mr Moore* If the loan ooiuuiitment has been issued from the en- 
uoi>H*ni<Mit (vntrr in lv;tti<;i'« ( 1ty. th«*n snrh i\ (hMMinient will <ri»to th«*ni. 

Mr. LcH AK. So that if wo were to look into this^ we should find that 
these recipients who arc on welfare were alerted to the fact that they 
ire making a loan. 

Mr. MctRitKAi). Yes, and they should also be alerted to the fact that 
judging on the basis of the infonnation you shareil with us, tliat tliey 
probabjy would be eli^ble for a basic grant. 

Mr. LcMAx. There's some concern about the basic grant i>i\>^ uii 
not working to reach tlu»8e iKH)i)Ie. 

Mr. MctRiiCAO. Well, the basic grant pr(>grani is rather specificul y 
designe<l to reach thooc people. Tliat is, we would hope the persou oil 
welfiire, u young |N*i>i<iii s(*<*king [NKts4M<4in<l:n*y e<lurutian« would Im* 
a prime candidate for support under the basic grant program. 

Mr. LuMAK. In other words, if the facts are as stated with the writer 
of this letter, something is amiss. 

Mr. MciRitfjin. Yes, you are quite right, »jid w*e would be more than 
willing to see to it that there is put into the hands of that young i)erson 
an application for a basic grant. 

Mr. Liju AX. Mr. Proflitt, in looking at the Federal coordination an<l 
cooperation, there have been a number of remarks made in tliese hear- 
ings today that it is not all it should be. 

How would you describe the relationshii) of the Office of Education 
with the FTC, and the Veterans* Administration, and the State 
agem*ies as far as exchange of infonnation ? 

Mr. PRoFriTT. Well, first of all, we have several systems under whidi 
we oi)erate in that regard. 

First, I would have to mention the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education 8 Subcommittee on Educational Consumer Prote<'tion, 
where we have representatives from roughly 10 or 12 Federal ageui ies 
(^i)erating together in this whole area and pursuing certain specific 
projivts throu^i that subcommittee. 

Mr. LuMAN. IIow often are you meeting these days ? 

Mr. PRormr. Well, it varies. 

In the J-vear lifetime of the sul)committee, we've lia<l probably 12 or 
1.% meetings. Then' is no regular sche<Iuliiig of the meetings. Tliese are 
busy piK>ple — we meet only when we have something of substance to go 
into the agc^nda. At the |ii*es<»nt t'me, the subcommittee is engaged in 
<h»\elo|iing a rejiort, a Federal utegy paper, if you will, on eduoa- 
tifuml <»onsumer piotection. e been charged by the chairman of 
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t\w full conimittw to have this report back and present it to the full 
o<»iiinuttfe at its Sei)tetiiber nioetin|r% » we're at the presi»nt time 
eiiffn|!e<i in quite a lew meetings in a relatively «hort period of time, 

Mr, LrM.\??. Is the Social Sccuiity Administration a member of 
thnt committee! 

Mr. Pm^FFirr. It h iv>t at the present time. 

Mr. Lt'MAX. Was it invited to become a memlier f 

Mr. PanrriTT, I don't know the answer to that 

I winild have to pet that for you. My memory doesnt serve me on 
that |>t«nt, 

A^ncies that were considered to be interestwl were all invited, and 
I don't ivcall whether the Social Security Administraticm received a 
letter or not, but, in addition to that, we have a variety of informal 
working arranisenients with 5«ome of the other Federal a|]Tncie8^ in- 
chittinir the Veterans' Adnitnistration, the l>epartment of IMense, the 
KiHlenil Aviation Administration, tlie Consumer Office of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Kducation, and Welfare, and other branches of tlie 
H»partment. 

Mr. Li MAV. Wi»lK do you think tliese informal relationships in this 
committee suffice, or should we pay more heed to some sort of a central 
infonnation on^jinization as was recommended, I think, at a confer- 
ence and propo8e<l by a numWrof witnesses, 

Mr, PnorriTT, VeVy defitiitely, those of us who are on the subcom- 
mittee feel very mncti that we need to regularize and formalize the 
interair^ncy effort in this area. 

A clearinghouse is one pro]X»al th^t^s under conf»uleration in repfard 
to the subcommittee's refKirt, Sut we don^ tliink it^s the total answer. 

We feel that there are otlier interagency devices of a more formal- 
ized nature which we certainly need to consider, such as perha|M an in- 
teragency working group that does more than just sliare information. 
Tlie clearinghouse is definitely one aspect, but not tlie only one in the 
ami of interagency activities. 

We also l^nefit from interchange with State agencies. This some- 
ttnH»s is a matter of direct interchange between us here in Washing* 
ton, nicmbers of my staff, and the State officials, but quite often also 
the interchange comes throuirh t!ie Department's regional office. 

Mr. Li M\x. IIow many States would you say, without naming 
iuvwu :ii*e really interested enough in this problem* to work with it? 

^^r. PiN»KKiTT. Well, our r**>nt:»rt !^n<l working: rehitiouship has Ijeen 
with :i minority of States, that I c<mld say, |)er se. It has not been a 
majority. 

1 would point out that the problem here is that many States do not 
h:ive appropriate inecli»ni^ni<^ su< h as Kentucky. This is ver>- hard 
for me to say. but the State of Indiana is very gifted and very fortu- 
nate, if yon will, in having an 'effective State agency. 

It 4ands pomewhrtt unic|ne. Tnere are only a handful of the States 
thnt have agencies that work at the level of effect *vene?» of Indiana. 

Mr. Pkitciiariv. Is it just by luck that they haP|)en tn have this? 

You've lieen lookinp: at all the States. What makes it so? 

ifr. PttoFFiTT. Seriously, no, sir. you have some good people in 
Indt:ina who pi^rceive the prf»blem aiid who have dealt witii it on a 
statewide basis. Tliey have met their State resi)onsibility. 
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Mr. pRiTciiARo. TluM o are some other States 

Mr. rnoFFiTT. There are some other States. T wish there were far 
more than there are at present. 

^ We're going to see this come, and I hope that we in the Office of 
Education conld encourage and contribute toward this. Over the past 
few yeai-s, wo have been asked to consult with State officials, including 
to appear before the State legislative committee, to testify and give 
consultation on this very matter of either setting up a State agency 
or passing a law, or improving a law, or what have vou, within the 
State. 

I would say that we have consulted with about eight States on this 
very matter. 

Wo have let it l>o known we will bo happy to go anyplace, anytime^ 
to assist State officials in giving them tlie benefit of our advice and 
expertise on this matter. 

>Ir, Pritcu.mu). AA'hat is it, inertia, or is it some people don't want 
to have this type of act i vity in the State ? 

Wlun you start putting some of these regulations through, who is 
the opposition? 

Mr. PRomrr. Well, I ni sme here that it varies from State to State. 
In some States, private school groups would support such regula- 
tions. 

Mr. PRrrcHAKi). The legitimate ones — it v»-ould be in their best 
interests. 

Mr. pKOFFrrr. That s correct, and in other States it's a matter of 
developing consciousness on the pait of State officials that this is a 
need whirh merits addressing in terms of all of the other priorities of 
the State. In some States, the problem which they have frankly is not 
so much the onerations of the schools within the States as it is the 
operation of scliools from outside the States, that have their salesmen 
coming in, and so forth, so it's a complex situation. Nevertheless, we 
do believe we perceive a growing awareness on the part of State offi- 
cials, as hopefully we have a growing awareness on the part of Fed- 
eral officials, including ourselves, to this problem, and the need to 
address it, not in a simplistic fashion, not through one mechanism, but 
through a variety of mechanisms. 

The States haVe the legal responsibility, certainly, but the States 
can he victimized in spite of their best efforts if they don't have the 
cooperation of the Federal Government, 

r\rr. Lt-ma:,*. Mr. Muirliead. if we assimie that the provision of Fed- 
oral funding was to open educational opportunities to certain iiooplo 
who might not otliorwise have it, I think wo assinne a use of the exist- 
ing system. Now, haven't we soinowlint created a new system if we 
have scliools that aie having students that are 90, 95 percent federallv 
sui)portedi 

Can you assume, for example, that such a school would be operating 
if it were not for the Federal snpport. or is there an upper limit that a 
school should have in order to be a healthy instil ution? 

Mr. MrimrKAO. That is. in lccd, one of the important criteria that 
we're seekinir to identify in tho regulations that we are seeking to 
estnl)Iish hen;, as to how uvwh .sliotild tlie school rely upon Fed7>ral 
funds to pay its operating costs. 
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Our approach to that is that wo would be quite conrerned if a scliool 
was almost totally relyinp upou the influx of Fedenil funds, particu- 
larly throu^jh the loan program, in order to carry on its operating 
costs, so one of the criteria that we will have in our repulatious for 
limitation, suspension, and termination will i)e a look at the financial 
stability of the institution, and how heir ily it is relying upon Federal 
loan fiimls. 

Mr. Lfman. That would include VA funds ? 

Mr- MuiRiiEAO. Yes, that certainly should include the VA funds, 

Mr. LuMAN. Do you have any idea whether you're going to come up 
with a certain limit in these criteria— is that what you're working 
toward, a percentage limit such as we have in the VA schools? 

Mr. MuiRiiEAD. AVc are working toward a i)ercentage limit that 
would, in other words, make a caution bell ring, if that situation exists. 

We don't want to say precisely that if yoxi are dependent upon this 
percentage of Federal tunds for operating, you are automatically 
inelijrible. 

Wc want to say that if that is the case, then we've got to look into the 
matter more deeply. 

Mr. LrMAX., Do you think a.s part of these eligibility ndes, since 
supposedly people take vocational training in order to prepare for 
employment, that yon could have cither disclosure of placement fig- 
ure?, or a requirement of a certain percentage of placement? Is that, 
in your opinion, a fair measure for the industry? 

Mr. Mi iniiKAi>. AVe are <*onsidering, ajraiu, as another criterion, 
what is the jol) placement record of the institution. 

Again, tliat sinirle criterion would not be decisive, but it would be 
part'^of an ovenill pattern that we would lx» looking for. I might as 
well fontinue with this and say that we would also include some fur- 
ui-e as to the dropout from tlic institution, and we certainly would 
int*!»!f!e !n the reirulations some iuforniation concerning the refund 
polil-y. Ilopefuilv, the rcirnlations then will give us sort of a mosaic of 
l)einjr able to say that if these things happen all together, then you 
are )7rohab1 v not'serving the public interest. 

Mr. I^tMAV. Will you hiw the same standard in terms of placement 
for a residential scliool for a correspfmjlen<e srhool ? 

Yiv. Mt niUKAi). I don t kimw the answer to that, but we certainly 
will a])ply a measure of iob placement to both the residential and to 
th(M orn*ii)on<lences* hools that are seeking eligibility. 

Mr. Li max. You mentioned that you're considerinc: requesting tliat 
thr Conirress uroaden se^'tion 4:".8fb) of the Higher Education Act of 
HMm, so that tlio Conmii?^sioner C(udd recognize Staie agency inoni- 
torin*r of private vocational schools, just as you can now for public 
vo' ational schools. 

Sow . what wouhl l)e thp effect of this change ? 

Mr. PuoFFHT. It would establish an alternate means for providmg 
eligibility acccs's for private vocational sch(X)ls, that is, alternate 

accreditation. , , t i. xi n 

T\u\ private vocational school would stul have to meet the other 
stattitory requirements of the funding act, but in place of accredita- 
tion l)V a nationallv recognized accrediting agency, they cotild utilize 
the appr^^'^l accreditation, whatever it might be called, of that 
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State agenry if tlu»y were in i\ h}tate uml had status from that State 
agency, which was reco»rnizeil l)y the Comnussioner of Education. 

Mr. LvMAX. That was a situation which we discussed tins uiorniu«y 
with Mr. Clark. I assume since they liave already an in place organiza* 
tion which nmkes visits to the schools and su< h, that an Indiana scliool, 
if this anienduicnt were passed, would W eli^nble for loaus without be- 
louiringto one of tlje uational accrediting,' Ixnlies. 

XIn pRtiFFrrr., That is correct, as long as it had appropriate status 
with the Indiana Conunissiou ou Accreditation of Private Vocational 
Schools, I believe it is called. 

Mr. LtTMAX. AVhat becomes of the idea of i)eer review^ and national 
standards then ? 

Mr. PRoFFrrr. Well, one of the aspects of our recognition process 
for State agencies, as it presently operates for State nurse approval 
agencies and for State ajjjencies tlnit approve public occupational post- 
secondary schools is a set of criteria standards, if you will, which have 
been promulgated by the Commissioner of Education, which each 
State agency ninst meet so we have a degree of perspective here which 
provides a certiiin element of consistency from State to State. 

It still provides for a great deal of flexibility and a variation from 
State to State in terms of meeting their own educational standards. 

In the matter of l)eer review, this is one of the things which our 
standards call for. That is, the State agency will utilize site review 
teams composed of educators from comparable schools, both within 
and without tlie State, and they won't utilize solely staff numbers of 
the State airency. 

Mr. LuMAX. How many States have met that requirement for pub- 
lic vocational schools to date ? 

Mr. Pkoffitt, At the present time, it's eight. 

Mr. Llman. One of the things that Dr. Orla?is mentioned yesterday 
is that we don't know very much about proprietary schools as an 
industry. 

Couldn't your office, in its loan function, assist in this by corumimi- 
eating with the students? Mr., Orleans mentioned vou had a letter 
alerting the .studeut that he has made a financial obligation. Ipn't there 
some way we can use your relationslnp with the loan prograni to find 
out more about what happens in schools and v hat tlie students think 
of them, and perhaps to tell the student wliere he can uiala* his com- 
plaints about .schools? 

I f a ve we done anything like this ? 

Mr., PnoFFiTT.. We are presently developing through, again, the 
Federal interagency committee s subcommittee a pamplet, a brochure 
if you \yill, on avenues for redress on the part of sttidents. The bro- 
chure will go forward as part of the report to the ftdl conimittee. 

It will be very specific in terms of telling a student where he rnay 
and how he rnay file a complaint, the various Federal, State, and 
private agencies, inchiding the accrediting agencies to which he may 
address a complaint. There will be a format for him to follow in terms 
of providing the specific information that the agency to which he 
complains will need to have in order to process this complaint. 

I might say that I left out of this complaint matter the fact that 
accrediting agencies do work with us on complaints, and they are not 
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our antagonists in dealing witli complaints from st idents. As the tiff^ 
ures that we liave provided show, in a certain percentage of the cases, 
complaints which wc refer to our accrediting agencies ultimately are 
rer^olved in favor of the student, not always in favor of the institution 
by any means. 

Wo do also have an early warning system informally agreed to be- 
tween oni-selves and the accrediting agency where, when we run 
across a problem at an early stage that involves an acci-edited school, 
we will inform the accrediting agency of that problem, and they 
reciprocate and inform us of early problems which they feel we should 
l)e aw, I re of. 

Mr. lii MAN'. Thank you. 

ilr. (lUAU.xM. One morr question, Mr. Moore, on statistics. On that 
r>-i)ercent default rate, do you have any breakdown as to where those 
defaults are in relation to colleges and universities and private voca- 
tional schools? 

.Ah»oRi:. Xot at the moment, hut I would hope, again, this would 
<*onie out of the report that I mentioned earlier. 

Mr. lIicKs. That will be furnished to the committee? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

[The infoi niation referred to follows :] 

A breakdown on the 5.7 percent default rate as it relates to colleges and uni- 
vor^'ties and private vo<'atioiial schools for the entire Guaranteed Student I/oan 
Pnwim is not avaUable. What wo can provide is a table from a report showing 
this kiTid of breakdown which is based on a fifty percent sample of all federally 
insured claims prooossed (52,000 of 104,000) through December 1973. This d.ita 
(U>es not relate to nondefaulters^ nor to defaults as a percentage of matured 
l»:i|>or h\if is only a historical report of cumulative defaults paid. The table 
dmw not include data on loans guaranteed by State and private guarantee agen- 
cies, which account for more than fifty percent of volume and defaults. 

ANALYSIS OF DEFAULTED BORROWER CHARACTERISTICS-FEDERAL INSURED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM (LOANS 
PROCESSED THROUGH DECEMBER 1973) 

[a « number, b ^ percent of roH, c = percent of column, d « percent of totall 



Borrowers by sex 



Type of institution 



Total 


Male 


Female 


Not available 


20.574 


14.067 


6. 343 


163 


- 39.9 


68.4 


30 8 


8 




42 8 


34 7 


35,5 




27 3 


12 3 


.3 


6. 201 


4. 289 


1.870 


44 


12 0 


69 I 


30 1 


7 




13 1 


10 2 


9.6 




8 3 


3 6 


1 


24. 014 


13 98G 


9.813 


215 


. o -> 46 5 


58.2 


40 9 


,9 




4? 6 


51,6 


46 8 




27 1 


19 0 


,4 


803 


483 


273 


37 


I 6 


60 8 


34 f. 


4 R 




1,5 


l.S 


8 1 




9 


.5 


.1 


51.594 


32. 830 


18. 30) 


m 


. 100 0 


63 6 


35 5 


.9 
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Mr. GuAiiAM. Wv saw a statistic in the paper that said that 75 per- 
i'ont of the student default rates wore from vocational schools, and 
then \\c wore later told by OE, that the computer was wrong. 

Do yon have any oonn'nont on tliat figure ? 

M v! MooHE. Yej5 . si i\ 

I have seen that fii^ure in two or tluoe articles and a couple of 
newsletters. 

It s my understanding tliat it originated in our claims unit and was 
a hand-tab of all of the chiinis tliat came into the oilice in a 5 to 0 month 
time frame, something like that, during the year, in other words just 
a slice of tinie. The clerks eoimted up the nuililKM* of tliCTu wliidi came 
from proprietary sdiools. so it s not a fair reflection of the total his- 
torii'al experience.. 

Mr. Lx Mvx., Mr. Moore, would you give ns for the record your l)est 
estimate, taking perhaps tlie last year or the last comp'^rable period of 
statistics, the amount of money owed from proprietary school students, 
the amount of default, and what percentage of the defaults that rep- 
lesents, and how much of the default was accounted for by bcliool 
hinders versus thiid ^arty lenders ^ 

Mr. Mumi:. I wouKt be liappy to supply that for the record. Yes. sir. 

(The information referred to follows:] 

Information is not available on the amount of money owed from proprietary 
sc'hiH»l students, that is, the amount of loans that are currently in repayment. 
Uur system doi»s not provide for the capturing of demoj^raphie data on chiims 
paiil hy guarantee agencies. Therefore, school t.\i)e data is not available. 
FiUiil rei>orts on federally iusurcnl olainw processed during the past tiscal .vear 
art' now available. These rep<irts >.ho\v that claims paid on behalf of proprietary 
scliool students amounted to ^?40.0 million t>r .'!).! pere(*nt (»f all elaiin.s proce.sseil 
for identilmble schools (see l>elow) during Fiscal Vear 1UJ4, For the same i)eriod. 
by type of lender, the reiwrts indicate tliat school lenders ac»couuted for $0.1 
milUim or 11.0 i^ereent of total claims of ,$78.2 million while the remaining «8.4 
P«»rc4»nt, or .$(«).! nnllion in claims was processed for third-party lenders (all other 
Ie:uU»rs). School and lender figure.s are listed below.. 



FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM FISCAL YEAR 1974 
CLAIMS LOGGEO-IN BY TYPE OF LENDER 







Number of 
lenders 


Number of 
claims 


Percent of 
total 


Claims 
amount 


Percent of 
total 




Sthoollenders . . - 
All other lenders 


94 

2, 724 


15, 248 

60, 577 


20 1 
79 9 


$9. 058, 986 
69,144,495 


n.6 

88 4 




Total 




75, 825 


100 0 


78, 253. 481 


100.0 






CLAIMS LOGGED-IN BY TYPE OF SCHOOL' 










Number of 
schools 


Number of 
claims 


Percent of 
total 


Claims 
amount 


Percent of 
total 




H»gher education - 
Vocational, - total - ~ 
(Proprietary). ..= :>: 


- - 1,433 
" 1.026 
(858) 


18, 936 
47.871 
(46,820) 


28 3 
71.7 
(70 1) 


?27. 137. 457 
41.486,998 
(40, 567, 781) 


39.5 
60.5 
(59.1) 




Total » > r : 


2,459 


66, 807 


100 0 


68,624~455"" 


100.0 



I Excludes an unknowrt number of schools tor which school code numbers were not captured during the early months of 
fi<;cal year 1974 or for which either no codes or invalid codes were entered on the cnginal loan application These schools 
acounted for 9,018 claims totaling $9,629,026 
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Mr. Okauam. Mr. Trollltt, do you think that there shouhl l>e a 
sopjinito procedure for elifril)ility which uses as one of its criteria 
acrnMlitution, as Mr. Orhins reconunends? 

Mr. l\'t»FKirr. A separate procedure ? 

Well, theie is u separate pi-cc<Mlnre administered by the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. (Jkaiiam., But which primarily relies on accreditation, at the 
moment that snot exclusive. 

Mr. Orlans recommends that there he a much hroader base, p-eater 
OE invest ifT'ition, i.«;sninfr of its own standards of eli<rihility. 

Mr. PuopFnT. Well, I would have to answer that in two parts. 

1 think tluMv is merit in a certain defrice of his assertions. There is 
prohnhly a very justiliahle need for us to develop prrcater flexibility in 
oureliirihility dctemiinin*: uiechanism. 

This does not mean, however, that we have to ^ret to the point where 
the Otiice of Education starts layinjr down specific criteria outside 
what is required essentiallv in the statutes, with some additional beef- 
in<j \\]\ ])ernaps, uud the qualitative assessment which is provided by 
other u^rencies outsifle the Federal Government, acci'editinjr a^rencies, 
and State asrencies that have met the test of our own criteria or stand- 
ards, but when you start talking about the Federal Government 
estahlishinc: standards itself to make a qualitative assessment rejrard- 
injya school, and here I'm talkinjr alx)ut the substantive aspects of the 
educational pro^rram, I think youVe talkiufr about a ni*rhtmare. 

Mr. Gjt\HAH. But that s what s done indirectly now by relying on 
accredHin*^ a<rencies. 

Mr. Proffitt. But the accrediting ajrencies on one hand and the 
State ai?encies on the other certainly are l>etter qualified in terms of 
possessing: the expeitise to make this kind of qualitative assessment 
rejrardinff the educational projrram. 

When you take into aotount that we're dealin^^ presently with be- 
tween 00 and 70 accredit innr nfjencies, and all the myriad fields in- 
volved, the whole spectrum of post secondary education, it would be 
impossible for the Federal Goverimient to have that kind of expertise 
without a virtual army of individuals here on the Federal payroll 
and an immense o;>cratin<r bud*ret. 

Mr. Mrnair Let me expand on that. T think that's a very critical 
question you have asked, and it does seem to me that the Federal 
Government does have a dual responsibility in thi^ area. 

They have, first of all. an overridinjr responsibility to see to it that 
the consumer interests of the ])ei'Sonbein*r etlucated are satisfied insofar 
as possible, socond. they have an overri(lin*r responsibility to see to it 
that the Federal funds are used for the proper purpose for which they 
were provided. 

Thev have, in addition to that, a responsibility to see to it that there 
conies enoujrh flexibility and enoujrh chancre and innovation in our 
posfsef'ondary system to allow us to really reach what has been identi- 
fied as a national iroal. aiul that is access to postsecondary education to 
all those who can benefit and profit from it. 

That means that there are jroinjr to have come about a jrreat many 
new opportimities. a /rreat increase in the \ariety of training oppor- 
tunities. 
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I think Mi\ Prollitl has said pioporly that in order to bring 
that about, the host \*j!iic'k» to arhifvo it is to work with the accrediting 
agencies and work with tlie States so that they will expand their 
criteria to relitM-t toihiy s needs for a variety of training opportunities. 
So the Feileral (roveiiunont has sort of a dnal responsibility, that of 
being i)rudent and seeing to it that tlu* consumer interest is respected, 
and that the Federal funds aie i)ropeiiy u>eil, and two, to encourage 
lui'ded change and innovation in postsecondary education. 

Air. (rUAHAM. Tluuik you. 

Mr.jlirivs. With that', the last wortl for today, we are going to bring 
this hearing to a close. 

Thank you, gentleman, for your attendance and answers. 

The meeting srlunluled for Tuesday, July 2;J, has been n^sclieduled 
to Tluii'sday, July -25 because of a special caucus that s being called 
for next Tuesday morniuf^. 

So our next meeting will be Wednesday, July 24, in this room, at 
0 :;]0 a.m., when you are going to liear from representatives of accredit- 
ing associations." 

Mr. MuiKUKAi). Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. IIicKS. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at a::30 a.m., Wednesday, July 24, 1974,] 
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PROPRIETARY VOTATIONAL SCHOOLS 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 24. 1974 

IIOUSK or Kr.PHKSKXT.VTlVKS, 

Sm iAi. SrrDiKs Sriui»MMm*KK 

OF TllF. ( *OMMrm:K ox Govr.lJNMKNT Oi'F.IiATIONS, 



Tin* Mihcoininittoe mot, pursuant to notiro, at a.m., in room 
L>i247. Kayl)urn Ilou^e Ollice Building, Hon. Floyd V. Ilicks (chairman 
of tlh! .-iih'onimittiv) prosidiiif;. 

Prc-ciit: Iv( pnsi'ntativori Floyd V. Kicks, John W. Wydlor, and 
»l(Kd Pritihard. 

Also pu'M'nt;: Joseph Liunan, statT dirortor; and James L. 
Mclncnioy. minority p^)tVs^iollal stall, Comnutteo on Govornniont 
()p(»r:il ii>ii<. 

Mr., K-'. Tito suhooinmittoo will rosnmo its hoarin^rs. 

Tho lir^t wilnoxs is Mr. Kiehanl A. Fulton. oxociiti\e dirootor and 
*:on(»raI coun.-ol, A;:soonition of liidopondont CoHojros and Schools. 
Washii.^jrtou. D.C. 

Is he accompanied by anyhody ^ 

Mr.. f.i'MW. He i^ aceoinpaniod by these people, sir., 

Mr., lln-i;<. Will all the people phrase' como forward. 

Mr. Fnh(»n. for the Ix^nelit of the reporter, would you idcMitify those 
people wiio :ire with you who mi«r!it bo ivspondinir to a (juestion, and 
i!:o ^h)wIy so tiiat if siie wants to put tiiem down, she w ill know. 

STATEMENT OF HICHARD A. FULTON. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS: ACCOMPANIED BY JACK H. JONES, FORMER PRESI- 
DENT: ERNEST E. ROBLEE, CHAIRMAN, ACCREDITING COMMIS- 
SION: A. LAUREN RHUDE, PRESIDENT; AND DANA R. HART, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ACCREDITING COMMISSION 

Mr. rt;!.iox.> Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 am Kichard Fultt>n. On my left is Mr., Knu^st Robl(»c. ..liairir.an of 
the A1(*S accnMlitui*; coinmi.^sloii. On my far left at the end is Mr. 
•fm k »fn:ic-, foinu^r chairman of (he accroditinfj commission, fornu*r 
pi-esidcnt of the a.-MK'ial ioiu and he recently has completed the term as 
("haitman of tlie Natiomd A(l\ is(»ry Conrnittce on StndcMit Financial 
Aid whirh. :l^ yoix know, is a statutory advisory committee under title 
IV of the Hi^'lier Kchication Act, 

On my inuuediate ri^dit is Mr. Dana Hart, e.xocutlvo secretary of the 
accredit iuL' commission, and on my far ri<j:lit, Mr., Lauren Uhude \\ho 
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IS a former ohainnan of tlio jurroditing conunission and currently the 
nri'siilont of the as.^oriation. 

^fr. HirKs. Thank yon \ory nuulu Yoii may proceed in any manner 
tlmt vou see lit. , - 

Mi\ FtXToN. Thank von. For tin* eoIU^)letene...^ of the record, 1 
would like to tile a complete copy of the joint statement, a.al it is mv 
umhT^tandin^' wit h counsel that it wonli preferable if we attenipted 
to sinnmarize in aWout not mon- than IT) inimites our position, anu then 
leave alxnit minutes for individual que:5tions. 

Mr.IIiCKs.OIv. 

Mr. Fri;ix)N. We appreciate the opportunity of respondinjr to your 
invitation, and I want to assure you that there's no doubt or reserva- 
tion in our miml that we are properly here and are ready to respond 
openiv to any (pie-tions von may have. 

Wllilo the bulk of our iustitutiiuis are orjranized as proprietary 
or<rani/.ations. that is;. tax-payin<r in>tea(l of tax-consumin*;, or tax- 
exempt. ia)t all of them aii*. Not all of them are nonde<rree granting 
institutioiis. . • i i 

We are a mlxiure of collegiate. noncoUegiat^-, proprietary, churcli- 
. dated, about ,mK) mstitutions in all enrolling somewhere around 
1:>(M)00 i^i^ople a year. Many people are prone to classify i)roprictary 
eilucation as a particidar level of complexity or a particular program 
ofstudv. . 

For example, they'll talk al)out proprietary and other vocational 
schools. I think that's like saying nursi's and other female health care 
personnel. It just is not logical. Many of our schools grant degrees: in 
fact, I think all thrive of the schools represented at this table grant 
degrees — .Fones College grants a baccahiureatc degree; Jamestown 
Hnsiness Colh'ge. pui-suant to the authority of the State of New York 
Boaril of Regents grants an associate degree; and Chaparral Career 
College under Arizona law grants an associate degree. 

We all appear in our individual capacities. Obviously, we've not had 
an opportunity to get a policy endorsement of the association or the 
Commission oi our views, and I hope they wili be accepted. Yes, we do 
have individual experience, but they are not as per se, association views. 
We do feel that accreditation and accrediting agencies have wittingly 
or unwittingly been miscast and misunderstood or their work has been 
ovi»remphasized. 

AVe do not feel that our point or approach is the same as State 
licensinjr. nor is it in the role of warranteeing the expectations of pro- 
gram administrators of Federal or State agencies charged with dis- 
b\iising funds. 

Xow, the triangular concept lias emerged in these hearings, and wo 
certainly endoi^se it, and where the inner lines overlap, Fm not pre- 
pared to always dellne, hut I would say there arc different points of 
departure and there may be a corivcrgence at times, and I donX think 
we have a squabble over exactly who should necessarily always do the 
same thing. 

We have tried to analyze what we consider some generic problems 
confronting proprietary schools, the students enrolled in them, and 
liave tried to come up with what we think might be some resolutions 
of problems. 
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One of those, we think, it s really sort of an unwarranted assump- 
tion that proprietary school students are different than college stu- 
dents. I've ftlnnxdy liad the FTC conii)laiii to ine that they didn't say 
people ^;o to collo/re not to ^»t jobs. Despite what Mr. Kosch said or the 
staitenient, Td l)e happy to entertain a stipulation from the FTC that 
eoUejre students jro to roll<*«ro to <:et jobs and that vocational students 
«ro tii srh(K)l to <ret jobs and for po>sible intellectual stimulation. 

I'd Ik* hai)py (o enteitaiu a stipulation that pretty much all students 
ha\e pivtty conunou tendencies, whether they arc enrolled in a voca- 
tional course or traditional colle^re course. 

Another pn)blem which confronts the school, and it is a human 
tendenty to stcreotyix* |K»ople ethnically, racially, economically, but 
we are not a monolithic industry, everylxnly actiiif^ in consort, the ac- 
crediting; a<rencies actinfr «s some sort of ajxolonri.st for the (juarry as 
one or more proS(»cutors take out after them. The diversity in institu* 
tions that are governed by proprietary boards of directors is just as 
differcMit, just as complex as yo\i'll find* in the competition between the 
public land grant State college* public community colleges. 

This also is a divei-se ai-ea ot etlucation, but It is an area of education. 

Another problem is the Mief that acci-editing agencies drag their 
feet. For example, Dr. Orlans the other day made a statement that it 
takes a year or tu*o for accrediting agencies even to act on negative 
act ions. ' 

Briefly, I'd like to review for the committee just what we liave done 
since 1072 with regard to withdrawal of accreditation. Xow, I realize 
tliat the mimite I start illu.strating how numy .schools we have ac- 
ci-edited, I o|)en the door (o the question of what did you let them 
in for in the fii^st place. 

Xfr. IIk'ks. Well, let me get a more basic question than that. What 
is your concept of the purpose of accreditation ? 

Mr. FiT.Tov. Accreditation has many puri>oses from a statutory 
viewpoint. The responsibility has been to certify the quality of edu- 
cation. 

Xow, that s what Public Law 82-550 originally charged the accredit- 
ing agencies to do. That's their prim'^ resf)onsibility under the statutes. 

Mr. ITiCKS. Yes, but we've had accrediting services of one kind or 
another forever, in education of all kinds, whether it's a public high 
s« hool or college or vocational schools or whatever it is, and I suppose 
that, l)asicallj% they have some common core or some common thread 
that ran through the puri)oses of all of them. 

You've stated earlier that accreditation doesn't neces>arily mean 
the stamp of approval for everything, so between the extremes it 
doesn*t mean everything, and surely, it doesn't mean zero. Someplace 
in l)etween it should mean something, and I would like to start from 



Mr. FrLTox. All right. First of all, it is not a permanent relation- 
ship. It is an ongoing relationship that requires both the agency and 
the institution to continue an intimate relationship. It's a bilateral 
relationship. 

Mr. IIiCKS. But with what objective in mind? Does the institution 
provide certain minimum standards? 
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Mr. Fri.TON. Not only miiiimiini standards, but should strive to 
have inuw than a itiininiuni. It is not a s^*t of pharisaic ni(*eties, whm» 
if you do this, you don*t have to do any more. It has a {greater chal- 
lenge to tho institution: yon !nu<t continue to do more, and just be- 
cause ycMiVe doing today What you did 5 years ago, that s not enough, 

Vou should Ik> doing more now. 

Mr. IlicKs. l\\\t if you accredit an institution, the public knowing 
that it's accmlited. a prosiHH'tive student .selwtinj? that institution 
.should 1h> able to l)e assurtMl that it uun^ts (vrtain nunimiuu standanls 
whether ho knows what those minimum standards are or not. 

Mr. Fri.TOK. That is true, but it is our position that some people, 
aiul |K)ssibly the accrediting agencies themselves, have been put in a 
iKwitiou of warnmtceing t(K) much, juht like the CPA ciin't warrantee a 
balance shoot. lie can say yos, by generally accepted standards, we 
have run such tests as we think are in conformity with AICPA, and so 
on. 

Mr. IIicKs. Yes, but they put a caveat in there, too, and we depend 
on what they tell us. 

Mr, Fri.TON. And we think the accrediting agt»ncy sliould he al- 
lowed to do the same thing. 

Mr. IliCKs« I)o you? 

Mr. Fri.TON. Yes, sir. 

Mr.. IIicKs. You put that statement on, tluit we didn*t go look at it, 
we luvepted their word. 
Mr. Frr.Ti>v. Oh, im. sir., 
Mr. IhcKS. That's what the CPA does. 

Mr. Fri.Tox. Well, sir, again for the record, I would like to say that 
the accrediting ajjencies shoidd be allowed also to say tic * they are not 
police agencies. Tliey do not have somebody to sit at the toon* There is 
a .s<»t of sharetl responsibilities and our point of view l>egins with look- 
ing for quality. 

Mr. Hicks. At the time that you accredit, though, you feel that in- 
stitution meets certain standards. 
Mr. FrLTox. Certain .standards. 

Mr. IIicKs. And if sometinif Hown the road, whenever you inspect 
again, or however vou do it. if it's fallen Wow that you may give it an 
opivortunity to pull itself back up, and if it dm»sn*t ilo it, you will dis- 
accredit it. 

Mr. Fri.Tov. That is correct, sir. or we may act on our own, when 
\ve*\c ]i:id iviwonable Ix^lief and information'to do it, and which we 
hnvo doTic. in «(mic ca?(»s at the invitation of the TTSOE. 

Mr, IIicK*;. All ri<rht. th<»n. How much .should the Government l>e 
able to I civ on what yon do in the way of accrcditinir? There \» as sonje 
stntciin iit to the efTcrf tl^it tho Oov^m iinuMit shoiddn't W ahh» to rely 
;\t ;dl, tlicv oujrht to do their own. 

How nuich slmnld they lie able to rely on you and how much should 
thr\ do tliemselves? 

Mr. Fri/niN\, They should \\o able to rely upon ns within what we 
ilefine om* responsihilitv as we perceive the statute and as we re- 
spond to the criteria publisho<l by the (Commissioner of Education. 

We :ue responsive to that. W<» are not free souls. We must respoiul 
to uhat the Connni«rioner demands \v<» do in his <*ritoria. and to that 
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extent, I think the public should tTrtainly be able to rely upou what 
we <h>. 

Mr. H1CK8. Thank you. and excuse the interruption. 
Mr. Fci.'n»s. That s <|uitc all ripht. 

Ineidentully, for the rei-onl, since* you ai*c a former jud;re, I must 
noto timt I n»siHTtfully take exce|>ti<ui to your ol>s<»rvuti<ui that the 
FTC d<K.»« not have juri.sdieti<»n over nonprofit <M';raniy.ati<uis. 

My |H»rsonal opinion. that is.that 1 thinka well-S4»h»et(»<l, \wll-ar;rue<l 
casft* niipht well establish that the Kannan ('iff/ Wood Itfwk case was 
an al»ermtion and that, on the other hand, juaylx* the FTC^ s successful 
jurisiiiction of Ohio Christian Collets a nonprofit, was done for 
strange ivasons !>ut with (he ri^ht result. 

Mr. IIk ks. My statement was drawn from what (he FTC itsi»lf has 
stated. I don't intend here t(» pass on what FTC s jurisiUetion is. 

Mr., Liunan^ 

Mr. Li MAN. To follow up on the fhainnun s <|u<»>tion, oue of your 
*;ui«h line.'? n»;rar«lin;r a<lvertisin;r is that any advert is(»meut nnist 1h» 
rompletely truthful and nnist avoid lenvin^r any false, nu>leadinir. or 
<Aa;rif« ratVd impressi<ui with resjKvt to the s<*Ihk»1 or (he <K'cupational 
oppoHunities. et cetera.. 

Should the (niv ernuu'nt. in your opiui<uu l<H>k at that statement and 
look at the -rlnMM^ acrn'ditalion and theref<»re n<it wcury any more 
alKMit the ad\t»rl Isin;r «»f that si'htxd? 

Hen* is one of the (»verlap areas it si»ems to me, wheit* you an» con- 
<Trned alnnit advertisin;r and s<» is tht» (tovernment. 

Mr. Fi i.'n»N. I do not feel that any sin<rle [>oint of view should Ik? 
ivlied upon. I think that there are thnM' sets of oblitration. , and to 
avoid any one of them, I ln^lieve. provokes a i)ossibility of mischief. 
I would add on to (hat that if the State is <h»in;r its job in licensimr 
and (he a«'creditin<r a;ren<*y is iloin;r its job in ac<Tcditin«r. ccrtifyinj;; 
<{uality« what need Ih» (here for the (iovernnu»nt to have this de- 
eli;ribilixation au(horitv of st^ction 4Ji8(a), and I fruess my answer is 
that thei-e are some thin;rs that wxv peculiarly witliin the knowledjfvc! 
of the (t<»vernment pro;rrani administrator. 

For example, we do not administer the guaranteed student loan 
pro<rram. AVe do not know as an accre«litin*^ ajrency how many stu- 
dents with insured loans have defaulted. That's knowled;re |>ar* 
tirularly within the pro;rram administrator. So I would have to s:iy 
tha( I do not tidnk tiiat (heiv should ix' sole ivliance on :u*rn*ditin<r 
a;rencios or State Jieen>ui'e to avoid utilization of .some (»ther avenue 
of protection. 

Sfr. IIu Ks. AVhat do you think the function of licensinir is? 

Mr, Fri.Tov. The fuiu tion of licensiiiir is a State responsibility, 
an«l I would like to ivly upon a set of defmitions— I mi«rht put theiu 
in (he records — ottered in the study for the accreditation of s<»1ected 
health edu<nition professions sponsoreil by the National Commis.'-ion 
on Accrediting. 

They ffive the definition of accreditation and one of lii-ensuiv. and 
define licensure as the process by which an a^rency of (lovern- 
ment jjrants permissions to i)ersons needin/r pivdetermined <jualifica- 
tions to engage in a p:iven occupation or use a particular title, or 
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pniiits j)orniissions to institutions to {>erform specified functions, and 
I aivept that ilofinition. 

Mr. II1CK8. Lici'nsinj?, then, means meeting minimum standards, 
too. 

Mr. Fri.Tox. I wonKl accept that, yes, sir. 

Mr. IlicKs. Hilt tlie standards that you look at as an accnnliting 
ap»nc\\ ai-e not nea^ssjirily the same that the State will look at in 
detorniinin*; whether to i-^siio a litcnw*. 

Mr. Fi i.tx>N.That iseorn»ct, 

Xow, what boconu»s a primary object of scrutiny and what is sec- 
ondary to it can ehan<n\ Now, if you*re looking at quality, obviously 
you'n' lookin<r also at the stability of an institution and how well 
funded it is. 

On the other hand, if you're the State and you're conceme<l about 
the pn»por nimdx'r of seats in the classroom, the fire extinj^nshers, and 
bathro(mij;. you also are concerned about the way that has an impact 
on the quality of education, hut it's what is a primary emphasis and 
wh.'it is a wvondary emphasis. 

Mr. Li'MAX. We eould have a situation where the Feileral Govern- 
ment, the State, arul the aeerediting agency were all concerned about 
the same thin<r. r>»t*ssav advertising. 

Mr. Fri;rf»\. .Ml ri^ht. 

Mr. Li-M.vx. The FTC i«! eoncermnl al)ont deceptive advovtitiing, the 
State eoiiM well concern its<»lf witli deceptive advertising, and your 
own ethical criterion coneems itself with deceptive advcrti.-^ing.*^ 

Mr. Fi LToN. That's right. 

Mr. Li'MAN*. In your opini(»n, this is acceptable, if you have occa- 
sional areas of overlap. It's just providing a(hIitiona1 safeguards. 

Mr. Fir.TON. I lK»Iieve so. lt*s like the r».*>-mile'|)er-hour s|hmmI 
linut— the .VAA iseonrerned about it, the States are concerned about it, 
arul Hm^ Federal KiuTgy A*}ininistrition, and yet iMH)pIe still exci»ed 
.V> nules per Jiour. 

We 4lo think that another one of the problems is the> contrast in 
the shifting attitinles of the various Govt^rnment a'^^ncies with ix»gard 
to proprietary schools. 

For (^xanll>l(^ S(^vc ral y(^ars ago the FT(^ published some pro|K>sed 
guiihs f(:r what they (all the indu>try. I think those guides now, in 
tluMr iinal \er>ion. are a very fine st^t of nuniinuni standards for most 
any proprietary institiition. T!m\v are tln» ivs!iUs of eooi>enitive liai- 
<ou of |»ef»ple sitting down and di-^ussing problems, institutional 
responsilulities. and p(M>plo on the other side of the table accepting 
the fact that not all proprietary schools do the same things in the 
S;nne way. Then suddenly, then* is a new cast of eh'4ractei*s, for 
exanlpl(^ and we h:'.ve a whole new «'nvir»>iuneiit now., 

Mr. lIic Ks. Why shouUl [»roprietary schools' accrediting be any 
diffemit than publie acvrediting? 

Mr. FrLTOV. We doirt think in all eases li shoidd l)e. There is one 
possibility, that |>ropri(^tary schools are generally entirely dependent 
upon income coo|>eitition. wherea.s public schools, while theyVe en- 
tirely depi'iident on income, it's legislative appropriation rather than 
the lull fiayment of tuition by the individual, and private tax-exempt 
nonprofit colleges have a quite often healthy supplemental endow- 
ment income .so that there is an additional responsibility by an 
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ncrmlitinjr ap»iirv tl**:i!in^ with the pn^pru^tary s<lnx)l not to i^rnorc 
the fact timt tho VuuiiK inI stahilitv of an institution w n» atiHl to its 
tuition rwipts, so there is thut diffm nce, yes, sir, hut that thHjsii t 
pn^vent iieenHlitation from beintf oxteiuled to proprietary schools. 

Mr. IIU Ks. As far as the niininuiin standanl of what it dehvers to 
the student, thev oajrlU to Ih» l»otli tlie s;une then. 

Mr. Ki i.ioN. i think tliat sa ivMM>nahhM»xiKvtntion, 

Mr. Hicks. Or if thei-e an» tliiw eatejrorii»s— you eatejronw them as 
thn»e: pul)lit\ non|>n»tit, and private. 

Mr. Fri.ToN. Yi»s, sir, tax-consuininjr. tax-paying, tax-avoidinp. 

We also feel tluit then» has lKH»n an overemphasis on accnMlitation 
as the ecpilvalent of eli;rihilitv, but I tliink these hcarinp? have now 
fairly develoind the viewi)oi'nt that the States do and should have 
a rofe. and 1 nmintain that tlie States have had a role all alonj?. 

I think if vou'll compare the eligihility defmitions under tlie in- 
sured Umn pmirraiiu for example, under 4:rj(b)(2) for hijrher edu- 
ration and LVmc) {'2) for vo<»ational Si»h<M>K yoiril find the lanpiajre 
is ipiito thr same, and I don*t think Conpn^ss intended just to 
have a ilull litanv when they refer to the fact that the institution shall 
have atithoi itv fVoni the States or for the pi.ijjrani of education. C on- 
gn>s meant what it said in these sections al>out authority fmni the 

*^^Xmv« wlh ther or not in the aduiinistration of the law that asiiect 
has lM»en fullv implemented, thalV M)niethin;: l^eyond our capability, 
an<l airaiiK we also say that we are not liert» to s:iy that accreditation 
>hould necessarilv alwavs Im» one of the three elements. 

I f ( '(>n«rn»ss feels that accre<litation should not l)e used, that s a pub- 
lic policv'^decision. We are not here seekinjr nionoi>oly, but what wo 
would sav. that baso<| on our cxiKMieiicc we feel that as a determinant 
of eliiribility there sht>tiltl Ik? two concurrent, iiulopendent jud;rnicnts 
of an in.stitution. . ir 

Whether or not one of those* should 1k» accreditation, that s a public 

tmWvy dt^cision. . . , i * i 

We wouM s:iv this, that you know, )ust like any jackass can kiclc 
down a bariK but it takes a trood carpenter to build one. If you don t 
V :>:it to use accmlitation which is liere, it is a vehicle, it*s not that 
easv to construct an alternative. For example, the XexMuan Task force 
has su«rp'Stc<l that there Im new procedures established to divorce ac- 
t ivditrUion from elijribility. 

Wv'lh you know, that s (inc. but show me the procedures l^ecauso 
d*is< riMiin:itin«^ iiuljrments that are defensible to Con^zress, to the ap»n- 
v'\v< to the public an*l can eiulure the harassment of the pivss and the 
media have to l)e made, and i>eople, we have no immunity from lia- 
bilitv We are defemlinjr a million law. suit lile<l ajruinst oura^^ency 
lMM»a"ust» we've n^fustnl, until certain pajK^rs were filetl an<l they have 
not yet l)een tiled, to continue the accreditation of live schools when 
owneisbip <»ontiol chanjred. 

Now, an accreilitinjr aj^encv of course can t endure an endless .set of 
i jw suits. It would bankrupt us, but I want to assure this coimiKtiK* 
j»nu I want to assure the administration that we have pleajre<l our 
n»s4)un-es to <lefend that suit l)ecause we think our decision was cor- 
rect on the merits. We think our procedures were sound- and we think 
the request was reasonable* 
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Mr. IIi(*Ks. AVliat do yon mean hy harassmont of tlic pnss? I niulor- 
stand what that ini'aiis whni you pot to Conjrress. 

yiv,, Fui.Tox. OK. Put It simply like this. I think as a law\or, you 
roalize that due proivss does contoinplato some privacy: at .^oine point, 
you jr<) pnhlir, Init there is a point at whieh you rarry on certain 
activities before yon fio public and notify people of the deei-;ion nd- 
vei*se to somebody, and that is one of the problems thnt pinsrnos an 
accredifinfr ajrcncv—wluMvin, yon know, we just don't have diiimhead 
ju-^tice. AVe doni have vi«rilante law. 

When a school has been accused of wron^doiujr, it '-honld have 
an opp(u*tnnitv to be confronted with the acinisition nnd either refute 
it or explain it, and then fivt a rnlintr: and then as we proceed, nnd 
we could be wron*;. diit prou'S-? permits, as the T^SOE Commissioner V 
criteria would recpiirc of ns. that the '=^cl!ooi have an opportniiity t' 
have that initial neirative action whether it be suspension or revoea- 
tion, reviewed by somebody before yon make a public aiuuMincement.: 

Xow. thut can't be done overni»rht. It needn't take a yenr or two 
like Dr. Orlnns <aid because w e. in the space of 15 nuuitln. rewrote our 
criteria, our Inlnus. we established a review hoard, we went in aiul 
uuuie atidits of institutions, we had heaiinjr'', we had reviews, nnd 
within thi^ period we withdrew accreditation from some lil.; 

Mr. Ifn'K<. You mean fnirmss to all concerned — that i^n't lU'ces- 
"==nry to «ro to the Washintrton pre^s until yon had your oppcuiuniry 
to nud\e your review. 

yU\^ Fri;roN'., In f;nrnes< to the institution, I think there is some de- 
«5ree of privacy nppropriate., 

Xow, if (\)Ufrre-s — for oxa tuple, coutiastcfl with tin* Siatc ai^e'K V 
that has couipuKorv pnxvss. the initial proeee\]iii«5s ])robnI>ly are 
of a publie nature, the trial of the first instance, so to speak, there is a 
contrast there. 

Mr. IIu'Ks. Well, people feel that the iriaiul jury proceed iuir-:: oti^jht 
to be private, too. but we have a S' ijmeut of society that doe-ji't be-- 
hevethat. 

Mr., Fi'LTt^x. That's ri«rht, and if Conirress decides that they can 
♦rive us some --ort of imniunity from danuiiro liability, that we should 
•jfo jniblic possibly even *-ay, well, a school's luuler invest i^i^nt ion 
and there's no ci\il liability for makin*: sm h a:: announcement, that 
would be fine., 

Mr., IficKs. But tiuu doe-'U't proteet the school nirainst people re- 
iiH^mberiuir the char»ro but not the disposition. In our ."^tntc*, we don't 
need a ^rrnnd iury: in State j)roceedinjrs the j)rosecutor proceeds by 
information'. If every time he was lookiuir into s^^mcbodx lie (old t)\f^ 
press that he was lookiuij into thi-^ particuhir individual and it's run 
across the headliiu.-^ of the new^pa[)er, tin* fact that be nmkes his de- 
termination a week Intel* that there isn't anythin<T thei-e in the way 
of a case doesn't undo the harm. 

Mr. FcLTox. That's the problem, sir. 

Mr. Ilrrivs. Well, mayl)o there's some jr^od about it. too. alon^j 
the way, but I .w the harm more than I see «^ood in the evervdny 
workings that we have ^?oii»^?. 

Mr. Luman? 

Mr. LrM\N. IIow do you (it in thoujrh, Mr. FuUf^n, in trying; to l)e 
fair to the S'-hool at the same iiuje the school is contimiinjr to ^ret new 
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Mudeiits^ Voii iia»htioiuMl tlu» States* powei-s; do you think in this 
case that the J??tatt» can act faster than the avcmUtin^j: association { 

Mr. Fri.ix>N. l\l like to field that qnestion to Mr. Jones, win) mmws 
on llie statutory roonlinatiniT ronunittee in Florida and hn^ 

SMne fa!nilianty uilli Florida lieensin*; law. 

»la«*k,rouldyou an.swer that i 

.Mr. JoNKs. The is^ne would Ih\ of eonrse, the particMdar Statr law. 
With a irood State law, ye^. The State liiensin<^ lM)ard ran pnxeed 
inn« h fa.-lcr than an ar( reditin<r conunission in its de!il>erati<ai. 

However, j)n)l)lenis that have mently ari-^en in<!irate that thev're 
pHUir to have to 1k» very « arefnl under the draftin*^ of the art, and I 
would like tociteytMi an example. 
• [n r.>T!. the Stat«» of Fh)rid » pa.-;sed :» diploma mill art and set up 

a hoanl of in<le[)entl«'nt rolleire-^ an<l s« hool.s. indejwndent colleire- and 
nniviM^ities. To av(»i«| e«)nHirtin<r jnri-:dirt ion with the <rhoc»N in-, 
credited hy iiationaMy rero^nii/t.il aerreditin;ir a<^eneies there was 
written into the hill a Mvtion that provided that any school arrreditod 
i»y a imtionallv rei oirni/ed a«'rreditin<r a^jenry would he e.xeiupted 
I'roni the li.cu-inir and reL'ulatory reqiiireniont^ of the ai t.. 

When tlie hill. i»n it- way thro'uirh onr leiri-latnre, rearlieil the ap- 
pioprial ions ronunittee. the a[>propriations (•onmiittoe wrote in a para- 
irraph that sdd any of the six elassilirations. and tluie weir six 
-rhooLs exeiupti»d from the licensing and re^rnlatory provi-ion-, ronid 
upiui (iliuir au applieation and payin;^ the lieensin^r fee he i-sned a 
hren-e w it hour fuither prore^s. 

Tlirit put-^ rh)ri(Ia in the po-iii< n that when onr aeereditnt ioTi roni- 
nii^-^ioii a« i re<lit- an institution a hnsine>> college, that i?i-tirntion 
may autoniatirally throuirh our State Hren>injr l>oard he iriv^'ii the 
riirlit to iriant rollejjriate deiri-ee<. and wo now have a situation in 
Floriila wliirh i< iroinir reiiuire <oireetion, and so that in luanv 
i':\^v< iniprof)erly drafted lieensinir provisions ran cause more f rouhle 
than thev liolp. 

M\\ Iln Ks, Well, tliat'^ fn^t an indiration of the State puttinir it 
ontf» nc reditation and not wantinir to take anv ro^ponsihilif v iNelf. 

Mr.,Jj.\-r<. rreei-ely. The State should take the full re^pnn^ihilit v 
::: nninioa for State lieensinor. 

Mr. I ^FMw. There is a prohlem. then, with an aeereditinu a^nrv 
with roirard to duo piwoss in the school.. If von liavo a report of im- 
proper operations, there's iroinir to l)e a time la<r until von ran 
to tlio point of deaerreditiiiir.. T.etV «ay the .«rhoo1 does rmV respond to 
your initial reqiie*.t that they ch:»Tiire: yon have to <ret to that 
stniro. 

« Mr., Fri;rov. Oh, yes, if thc»y don't respond, of roni^e. tlicn we 

proeoe«l. 

Afr. Lt'max, Tint wo may <r«> throncrh several classes of students. 
Mr,FT f.To\. It sa period of at h»ast months. 

Xow, for example, on an optimnm time frame, have wo di^aerredited 
anyliody <:\y within i\ months, from the time we have h-veled djar^rei^. 
had a liearin<r. and reviewed a piihlication ? 

Mr. n^T'T. Yes, hut r.ot too nineh less than 0 months, hut it ran be 
donr hrrnuse we have to allow for the appeal time, et cetera.; 

Mr. IIu*K8. Do yon have any provision of pnttin^^ people on pmba- 
tion for a period of time, sayinir do this or? 
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Mr. FnTO\. Vos, wo do. 

Now, \vo also hail to build our own clofinitions, Mr. Chairman. What 
is probation, what is suspension, what is revocation? A lot of people 
attach some sort of omis. r probation bein<r a punishment. Now, we 
decided to ii5;e prohntion — literally what it is, it's under probate, it s 
under study. Thei^e's uothinjr nece.^fsarily ^rnilty. In fact, any institu- 
tion that's accredited is always under study, theoretically, in the 
remote sense.. 

Probation, as we view it, i<? a char<re that durin<j a certain period 
of time you should do speoilications one, two, three, but when we 
started to restrurture our whole criteria — for example, T met with 
the Auieiirrin A^-or-intiou of Lnw Srhool peoph\ nnd T rouhln't even 
fj^t agreement l>etweeu their director and assistant director as to 
what su'^pi nsiou meant, so we had to siT down and define our 
definitions. 

Ours may not be the best, but they are in our criteria and we think 
\vc i'Au work with them. ^Xv think wr've scrn a watershed of our 
problems. For example, one of the problems was change of owner- 
ship. Xo^v, we used to have an approarh that we had to p^o and take 
aerreditation awav if we were di-^satisfied with the new owners, new 
ownership ''ontrol. Ownership control, we decided, is an essential 
element of nn iu'^^titution. so we chansred our procedures so that when 
it tnkes pliu-e wliich is an act in which, we play no part. It's self-execnt- 
in£r. di^contimiatinn of rn^creditation until it's reinstated, and the 
burden is on the institution. The burden of proof i^ on the institution 
and the hnrden to come forward to us and iret its accreditation back., 

Xow. thi= .loe^n't nere^sarilv mean a fiirht, but it does mean it's an 
act of the instiiution cuttinir itself off from us by chanirin^r an essentir;] 
element of wlmt is an institution, then they nm«?t come bark to us. We 
think that has ^substantially contributed* to the diminution of our 
problem^. 

Mr. W'^WTn. lAliat does tliat mean, chansre of ownership, what does 
it moan in tlie sense of a corporation, what do yon consider a chang^e 

in a corporation ? i <i t • • • 

Mr. Fn;rnv, Any siirnifieant chamre in the control of the institution. 

Xow. T rerneinber vour que*?tion the other day about I'ust a stra wman 
uianairincr a .school. What we mean is the actual ownership control. 

Mr.^WvnT.rn. Wliat does that mean? . , a 

In the rase of a corporation, does it mean the chancre of a president ? 
Docs it moan n rhauire of tlie board of direotors? Does it mean a chancre 
in "1 tm M i iir srord<? . ^ , x 

Mr! Fr-LTOV. Less than 51 percent, I think Mr. Jones has a comment 
on that, hnt it lurnns all three. , , , i 

Mr Jo\KS. 1 believe that when we arlopted the policy, when we used 
the word a Hianire in positive or netrative control, meanins: that if HO 
peirent of the stork chansred hands, that this could be a ne^rativc factor 
in the control of that or^janization. 

It did not have to be 51 percent, but anything: less than that would 
not be a chancre of ownership control. 

Am I correct on that! 

Mr. Eom.KK That's correct , , „ , , . f*^^.^ 

Mr W^T>T>KR. AVell. I can see that's full of loopholes. As an attorney, 
T can sec a lot of ways to get around that. That would be simple to do, 
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I mean* 50 i)e!Tent at any one time in liistory, I sell someone 40 percent 
of the stock, and tlien tliree weeks later sell him another 20 percent. 

When do you consider the control is changed ? 

Mr.. Fn.Tox. You're ahsolutely correct* and I think it came out tlie 
other day that accreditation presunu»s that you are dealing, however 
errant someone may he, they are within the ambit of ^ood faith. 

Now, you know, speedin«r Ij^^vs (lon*t prevent speeders, and accredita- 
tion jjist cannot ouUeiul with deliherate fraud any more than State 
licensing. 

Mr. Wtot.ku. Well, I*m not even siiirprostinp that would be deliberate 
fraud. It miaht verv well be a very leaal way to do it, but, I mean, it 
, would accomplish the results, and I don't know liow you could really 

deal with it., IIow could I really deal with that situation because con- 
tiol could be sold at one time, or it could be sold slowly over a period 
of time. 

# When do yon determine ? It seems to me 

Mr. Ft'i.Tox. That's why we use the term ownership control because 
we di<ln*t want to fall into a trap of le^^alistic determinations. We 
wanted to, you micrht say, look at equity., 

ifr, AVvnLKR. Wliat I'm sayincr, instead of making a 50 percent sale, 
if a por-^on makes two 25 percent sales, you know, we vc got two 
(completely different results. 

Mr. Jo\F?i. T don't believe that's the interp»*f»tation or tlie enforce- 
ment, the accumulative effect.: At a point in time when we acMTcdit 
tlw» school, we know prcci'^ely what all of the ownership of the Ptock, 
wliere it is located at any point, and if up to 50 percent of that has 
chanirod hands, we would consider that a clianire of ownership or 
control. 

Mr. AVYor^n. Even though it was sold even legitimately to different 
people ? 

ifr. Jo\r.<5.. One '^Inue at a time; it would make no difference. 

ifr., AVvor i K. There wa- a change— as soon a*? 51 pei cent of it is not 
i?i tlie original niyuos of the original owners, you consider that a 
rhanire of ownersliip? 

Mr. rTn\? r flrt'mitely "•'^uld ipt-ran'je tliere ymi have a situation in 
whi'li :iu iiiiiividual could e.xen I>e negative control, contrary to the 
rriteria. or we iriay fnid someone who is in control of a s<'liool who<?e 
riM'ord i^ such that lie slioiild not be in control of a school.: 

Mr., WYDr.ri:. AWll, who controls? I don't want to get too philo- 
sophical here, but it ju^t raises in my mind some questions. 

Wlu) controls, for example, a university? Who's in control of it? 

Mr., Frr;n>\, Well, it depends on wliich universities. For 

• e\anipl<» 

^fr., AVyiu.kk. AV(»11. take a State university. 

yU\ Kn;inN, AVell. thnt'*? different from a private university. 

I grew up in a State where the T^niversity of Florida was the estab- 
lisluiKMit school. It was pretty Avell agreed that it should have a ffood 
football team. AVe didn't have much of a football tcanubut the State 
Iciri-^lature had a very i)roprietary interest in the University of 
Florida. 

On the othrr Iiand, there's been a lot of soul-searching by some of 
the veiy ndigions denominations on who runs some of the church- 
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H'latoil iiiiivorsitir<, :iiul iIumv'^ hcon si lot of internal iiplicsnal with 
n'«rai'(lto them. 

Artnsilly, many rlnirch-rolntod ('ollo«:oj« nro in a sonsi* propriotury 
nonpr'ifit in that they nro owned hy a <:iven, i(lenti(ial)le <:roup of 
peo[)l(\ So. aijain, it's not that simple. ])ut tliere an ownership con- 
trol e\eii with private eolle;:es and universities and pn])lie cines.. 

Mr. AVvni.KU. But I don't think they would consiihM- the importance 
of the eontrol, a chanire in the ownership really important there.. 
There, yon'd he more intere.^ted in you anil the chancres in mayhe the 
makeup of the hoard of trustees. 

Mr. Fi'i.Tov. Correet.; 

>rr., Wyoi.kr. That really would hp the si<inifieant ehantre. 

Afr. Fi'f.ToN.: Whieh i< where the ownership is re;/osed. ThatV cor- 
rer*^ I mean, 1 would a<?ree.. 

.-. Li"MA\.: .Vre you eoucerned here that one miirht start out as a 
frandnltMit operator and huy a snuill accredited school. l)ump it up, 
takt* 51 lot of front-end money and then ahscond ? Is that what you're 
ti N inirto stop here ( 

Mr. Fri.Tov, Yr^: or someone who may have heen a irood operator 
and *j:ot in tronhle. 1 mean, it rouhl he a variety of things, hut we 
w.iTit (o try and protei t airainsi traflickinij in arcrrditation antl trallick- 
iu«r in education.: 

Thi^ has heen our attempt. 

Mr. Ill* KS. What's tlie typii'nl kind of troulile that the proprietary 
^• hool ean ijet into ? 

Mr. Fri.ToN*.. One of the prohlems that has rmerired is that the 
.schools canu' into the proirrams of financial ai<l for students adrninis- 
tt rrd hy the TSOK, '^ort of ])y the hack door,. 

The irnaranteed student loan program was enactcMl in lO^)."). It was 
H)hl to Comrre-s as loans of convenience for middle-cla"=;^ "Students. 
A<^tnally, it was a political response to the Rihicoff-Dominick tax 
t crdit for tuition proposal, whii'li was irainin*r <pnti' a hit of niomen- 
tunt. a Footnote and as a small .separate hill, the eduratifMi estah- 
h-«hnient realized that heri* were millions of students and thousands of 
t\pi sof schools who were not a party to tin* National I)eft n«<' Educa- 
tion Act, the colleire work-Kt',idy pro«rram, or any of thcst* other 
proi^ranis. 

So t!:;' \ . as sort of a sop, rrave them eli«rihility, hut mo-.| of the stu- 
dents, as a t(Mitral tendency, they tend to i>c from the lower ,<ocio- 
economic !rrf>up.,These stu<lents had to ha\ e 1o;ins of need, not loans of 
con veiiicni-c. So these schools trnx for thi'ir students an unhalanced 
diet, \ou miirht say. It wasn't until several steps laier, in UMis, when 
colletre work->tudy and \ational Defense .student loans were made 
availahh* to tlu'ir students, and in V^7'2. when there were opportunity 
i:rant<. that a halanctMl pi-ot^ram of student aid was availahle. So then* 
was a period there when schools had too nnich of one thin^j in the stu- 
dent aid diet. That was in.snrcd loans. 

There were also son^e pro])lems with the a(lmini.stration hv the 
rSOK, an inconsistent attitude. For example, it s ironic that the pro- 
liihition airainst (hsrountinir jmd premiums and c^uipensat in<r hah 
ances» all normal husiness pract!. es, worked to prevent the scdiools 
from luivimr money on deposit in the hank which would support their 
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finam iiil .staMlity and piox iih' lor rofuiuls if stiKli'nts withdraw from 

Now. artnally, thi^iv s a worthwhile* luotivr unsupportod hv statn- 
tnrv authoi ity. Hut it had an im fortunate etfVrt. (\)nvprsoly/the OK 
has not irnphMnontiMl oilu^r authority that tlu'y*\r had tf) doVlicrihilizo 
-fhool^./rodav. rd >a> thi^. tliat a •rond s ln»o'l sljoidd ha\oa halanoiMl 
proirrani of adnnnistrati<)n of stuilcnt tinanrial aid >o that iho students 
woidd have access and a\ ailahility to a eollcj^e work-study and tbo 
XDSL. op|M)rtuidty irrants. Insured loans shiiuld only be ilart of the 
portfolio of assi>tancr available to a stntlcnt . 

AFrJfirivs. Hut how did tln^ iret in troubled 

.Mr., Fi I lowTliey «r<>t in trouble hiM ause initially that was tlie only 
fMoirraiu available lo tlici'r studmts. Its hke t«dlinir*a niau who is over- 
Ui'iirht. \fiu eat too many potatoes, but the only thiu*r Ik* ha^ available 
to }urn i-: potatJM»s. 

.Mr.: Iln K-., I underhand tlie words that y<)U*re savin<r Ihmv, but T 
ilon't under^f:iM(l why that's trouble to the sdioob TIow ilid they <ret 
]n trouble, so \ou*re <r'>iuir to have to re'rulate them i 

Mr. V\ i Hecau.se tlu* Federal policy of those years was to opi»ii 
up tlic a\ail:il>ilit\ of student aid. Vou know. \ou Can increase the 
supply »d" e«liu ation facilities, or \on can incivase the popidatiou that 
win laLc ad\ant;»Lrc of e\i>tinir" facilities., Thcs* nvw Federal pro- 
ir'':Mn-. in in,\ opini(»u. incr"aM«d a\ ailai>ilit\ of financial a>sistance to 
popularn)!!^ not pi-exiou^Iy havinir .access. 

Mr, Hh K>. Xow. you'ie sa\in^^ tiiere are a lunuber of n(»w schools 
( hat iircw- up. then *. 

Mr. Fi 1 M«\. \o.. sir; a bunch of new students. 

Mr.: IIic Ks. AVell.how does tliat hurt theseho(d i 

Mr., Fi I in\. H(^cau-ethen people wlui were not middle-class orienti'd 
betran ufili/juif a system of financial aid that was desijrntMl for middh- 
t'la^^ pej>ple; :oid that led to problem^ of administration of tlie iruaraii- 
teed --tudeiii ]oau ]uoi.»-rani., 

Mr, Hn k>. Suclt as? 

Mr.:Fi J. 'ox. Such :H people not rrally understanclinir 1 hat Ihis wasa 
loin. >u< h a-> ]j(H)ple iKuniwinir money who don't kwny bow to •ro into 
a bank. 

.Ml.: Hn Ks. IIoxv j1o<s that luirt the sdmol ? T can und(»r.stand how ir 
iMirt^ the udeiit w hen it conjes time to [»a v it '»aek, 
Mrv V\ r iov.> KicT],t, 

Mr. Hu K^ T^ut how does the .school iret into t loulde so tliat it wasn't 
pr o\ i-lini: w icit it said it would in tlie advert isement ? 

Mr. I'f I !n\.. \'ery simply, tliere was no crf)\M'rnor put on the insliiu- 
I K»ri V I'.M u b(>came. for example, an eliiril>le lender., 

I jider t}u* law. an eliiribh* in>titution also be an elinrilde lender. 

Now, d; -.pite iriviiiif not(»s and siirniiiir pieces of paper, it still takes 
dolhir- tf» pav teachers to teach people thai you've made a contract 
with to proviile them an ediication. Wlien the interest rates shot up 
and the i)V, |)ut no rot rict ions on how much paper you <'ouM accejit 
fioMi a -indent, from ^riouf^s of .students, and then tlie .«ebools bad no 
wav of maTketinir that f)aper. l>ecaus(» either the banks did?rt Want 
to bin it. or the OK iti-tih;ied prohibilion airainst diserMinfinir th(* 
paper. whi< h a normal business practice*, the schools th(»n had a 
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bunch of students uiul tliey hnil a bur.ch of notes, and they had no cash 
dollars to pay tlie teachei-s. 

That's an example of how they pot in trouble. 

Mr. IIicK^. Then what ha])])ened ? 

yiv. Fri;rov. And what happened irf that Ponie schools l>ecaine in- 
capable of fulfilliuii their re-<|)()n^il)ility, and they went out of business. 

Mr., Li'MAX.: Do you think we also luipht have a i)roblcin, Mr., 
Fulton, in that there is a lot more temptatiim to ijo for easy money 
with this whole lu'W influx of people who otherwise you wouldn't 
bother to recruit becau-e they didn't ha\e money J They suddeidy have 
the money now, aiul perhaps a lot of students were brounrht in who 
perhaps shouldn't havo Ikmmi brou^rht in at that time^ 

>Jr., FrLTox. T think that Mw Rhude ami Mr. Jones can, \ve en- 
countereil examples of that when we audited some schools down in 



Of course, I think we all api*ee that entrepreneurial zeal is not 
limited to proprietary schools, but it did take place. 
Mr. KiirnK. May I respond to that ? 
Mr. Chairiiuin, I would like to respond, if I may. 
1 think iliese tw.> >ints are very valid as to what problems some 
schools do develop. In the ori^rinal days, it was a matter of iilinp ap- 
plication to be<f)me an eliijible lender when the pro<rram first started. 

Of coni-se, know that was a mistake, and of course now that has 
been corrected, and it's very difficult for a school to l)ecome a lender.. 
Perhaps none of them shoidd ever have become a lender uidess they 
were very lar^re and capable of handliii": their fumnces. and this did 
happen, I know, in a nuuil)er of cases of people I know myself. 

They became a lender, increased the size of their school thron^rh 
the pro<rram, received all the notes and the applit^ations for loans, 
ami nad some comniitments from banks, sa\in.irs and loan, and others 
to finance this paper, and when Septeinl>er rolled around and they 
W(»nt to the l)ank or the savin^rs and loan, or whoever, who had made 
these oral conunitments, they were not in a position to fund this paper. 

So the school had sevei al drawers full of the paper. The school is full 
of students and no cash to operate. Some had enoufrh resources where 
they could l)orrow money until some of those papers could b(» fundo'l, 
and some didn't. 

The second point that Mr, Luman mad(\ I think is very true, that 
not oidy the schools tlu ni-^eives, but when the profrram becniue avail- 
able—of course, hifrh schools and hi^rh school nruidance counselors were 
notiiied of all the new pro<rrams available, the students were notified, 
and more studenis who may— it's hard to say, nuiybe should or should 
not have come with a particular school of any kind, took advantage of 
thv pro«rrams, who probably didn't do this the year In^fore or the year 
l)efore or the vear before that, and I think this definitely was a prob- 
lem in the l)e£rinninn: davs. 

Mr., Lt'MVN. Di<l we make a ^oof ? We still do this by ,<rivin<r the 
student the whole tuition at one lump sum, and then he passes that 
lunii>suni on to the school, i inuigine if you ^;oin with your own money, 
you pay as you <ro, (h>n't you? 

Mr. KiivuK. By quarter or semester or something. 
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Mr. LiAiw. Ws, Miul it irl\os yun a littlp bit of riout with tho 
S'*ho()l» for one tliinir* and si'(*oiul, ii you dct'ido it s not for you and 
you drop out, you liawMi't put all of your inonov in. 

Mr.,FrM*ov.^ Inrid^ntally. tho lUKr \l>asi\' o])portuniiy <rrant) pro- 
irrani t^alK for, I think, fiihcr tlnvo (h'awdowii [)ay!nonts or at least 
two. It\s not imtially tini»inu: o\i'r all of the money to the institution. 

Mr. Hin<s. iiofore we <ret heyond tliis liere, now, what do you 
<rentli'!nen feel is the (lo\ ernnient*s responsibility in this turn of 
events ( 

M\\ Jdnfs. IM like to ivspond to that, Mr. Chairman, the history 
of tlie M'hools aeri'i'dited hy our eonuni^sion is that they were not 
lar*rt\ you nn<rht even cull tluMu ''mom and l)op" type sehools. very 

• >mall familv o[)eratior.s irenerally. 

When tlu' ;rnaranti'ed student loan pro^jfram was enacted, we saw 
a ino\ement into this Held of many lar<re corporate enterprises who 
saw that thoy liad eash a\ailahle or they had influence with banks to 
^ ujsure that the students enrollinir i». sch<»nls that they purchased 

would iret these insured student loans. 

I don't tlnnk it would be a[)[)ropriate to call tlie names of these 
particuhir corporations. They're certainly available, but oiu' pa!*ticulur 
corporatioti accjuired <onu' 2'.) or '21 schools in our tiehb a larae number 
of I hem in tlu* State of Texas. 

X<»w, th("-e schools had been re[Mitable scliools, accredited seliools. 
for a number of \ears. ami our commission had accrrdited them. We 
hatl no knowledire that it was iroiniT to be any chan<i:e. but when this 
chaiure was ma(h^ the corimration 

Mr., Iln'Ks. Aw yor. talkiii^j: :ibout con<iflomerates hei'i^ ? 

Mr., JoxK<. Con^^lornciates, precisely. The O()np:lomerafes brou<rht 
in new tactics, corporate tactics, and tiiey went out and sold tuitions. 
In almost every cji-e, they sold it on the basis of a ^niaranteed student 
h)an. They paid liitrh cormiv'ssion rates to salesmen. They brought in 
stUflents who were not qualified. 

Wv were finally ay)[)ronched hy the Insured Loans Division, Mr., 
Sinnnons' office and Mr., John Pniffitt's Office of Institutional Eliffi- 
hility and Accreditation, to >ay that they had information indicating; 
a hi^di dro])out perce!ita<rc, nud our connnission re-'i)0!uled imtnedi- 
ately and we conducted investi^rations and we tt>olc action. I think in 
the year I served as chairnuui. airainst lJT such schools. 

Mr.JIn'Ks. All owned by corporations or con ^rlome rates? 

Afr. JoM s. I would say that there must have been at least 20 of those 
.s(*bo*)ls owned bv '•'^'nirMli.ieratr:*. 

Xovc. not all con<rlomerates have this record. Some are doincra very 
line job. and I don't want to tar them with the brush of the few' that 

* causes the difficulty, hut you must keep in mind that our particular 
field of schools is a very small one. Mr. Fulton said perhaps 150,000 
students enrolled each year.. 

This is a drop in the bucket compared to the enrollment, for example, 
in the home study schools. I don^t have facts but I wotdd surmise tnat 
the five lar^t\st home study schools have more students than all of our 
500. 

Mr. I Ticks. That s wliat you call a correspondence school ? 
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Mr., .To\F<., ( 'or !TS|M jndi^iiro, yos. 

As u result, the impart on oiir particular lioM was nioro notiooahle 
due to the siirill si?:o of our Hold, but I think tho prohloni, tlion, was 
pooplo unfamiliar with oduontion in our ])nrticular field roiniiiir in 
po-jsihlv to tako advantage of what appoarod to bo a windfall of Fed- 
eral Iciri-^lanon. and w hcrcas mr i-onuuis-'ion had funrtionod for many 
ycar^ not as a ])olicin£: airorcy or a lironsiiiir a^onoy, but a voluntary 
arrri'ditatirpn aironry for tho purpose of upjrratlin<r nur schools, and I'm 
.ir*>in<r to add to what Mr. Fulton ^ai<l. and T tliink fuio of tho primary 
function- of an ar('roditin«r aironcy is to onroura^ro tho up*irradin^r of 
tho standards of tho .-chools that aro its momluuN, 

The advont of tho Fodoral prorrrams placod us in an ontiroly new 
roio.: Tho Fodoral Oovornmont thron^rh tho Offiro of Education and 
insured loans thou said you are tho ones and tho only ones who can 
|)ut a stamp of ay)proval on tho schools : do somothinff. 

And wo wore an acroncy unqualified to he a ])olicinfror a licensing: 
air<'"'*v. and T think Mr. Fulton sumniod it up correctly. Wo moved 
rapidly, and wo aro still movin*r rapidly to moot those two demands, 
hut tlu'so aro demands that have not lx»on traditional or normal for an 
accrediting aironcv., 

Mr. TTrrK*. What is tho Government s responsibility for this prob- 
lem ? What shotdd they do? 

Mr., Jo\rs. Tho (Jovoriunont's responsibility, in my opinion, is one 
of nas^^inir on of information to tho accroditinpr aij^ency* 

Wo do not have the statistics, tho data from a Govormnont acroncy 
that di-bur«os the fTmds,that knows tho number of defaults. 

Their computers apparently have boon unable to keep us current, 
and the information that wo were crottinir dnrinir the period of my 
service on thi«5 Commission was so old that the hor<e had been stolen 
before we could irot around torlosinir the barn door. 

Mr, FriTox. Could T interject my«elf there, please ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. please. 

Mr. Fri.Tov. I would acrain fret back to the triancnilar set of re- 
.sponsibilitios, as what can and shoidd the Government do. 

I think that the Government pro*rram administratoi^s liave the 
particidar knowlodsre and tliov ^^hould do <lirectlv. Thev should ad 
fbroTiffh tlioir statutory authoritv under section 4o^f;i^ to set stand- 
ards. pnl)lT«h rocridation-?, and if school violates those reiridations, 
to condition.^ suspend, or terminate ^he oliiribility of an otherwise 
eli^ribilc in^^titution. 

T thh\]x tlie L'nvernnicnt. either tho State or the Fcderal.^ denend- 
incr on the proirram administration. «hould <lo diror-tlv what itV 
charired with doiuff. ruiher than always actinpr throuirh the accredit-, 
infra roncy., 

Mr. 'hr'K*;. Xow,, have you freiitlomen to-tifiod before Mr.. O'TTara? 
Mr. Ft T.Tox. Yos,sir., 

Mr. TTirKs. Did vou. in tcstifvinj' before him, reconunend leidsla- 
tion that Ins committee has iuri-dtction of. to help correct souie of the 
problem- ? 

Mr, Ffi.rnv, Yes, sir. Well, first of all. we've tnken the view that 
the urcscnt !*itate authority is there, has not been assumed in all ca«?es, 
and we wcild expand the authority of 4.'^^^Ca) to enibiaco all pronrrams 
of student financial aid, not just the guaranteed. 
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Mr IIicKs. What's tho }:;s out of, somo odnoation act? 

Mr FuiTON. That's titli' IV of tho Ili^rhiT i:u!Kation Art. ami it 
IS tho specific authority of tlic OE to wluit 1 call dcelijjfibilizo an 
institution, 

rnfortunatoly, the OE has not yot implonionted that autliority, 
and is still niorcor le>s rdyin*; on tljo accro<litin<r. 
Mr. IIiCKs. In your opinion, do they luwc sulliciont authority i 
Mr, JoxKs. Yos, sir. 

Mr. IIu'Ks. Or should thoy liavo more iofrij=lativo authority ? 

Mr. Fui.TON. Thoy liavo sunioiput authority, ;\s that sootum applies 
to tho jnruarantoed student loan pro^^ram. 

My rorf)ininoudation to Mr, (Vlfara. anrl our rocoinnu ndntioi^ here 
trxhiy, \vf)uld ho th;\t that aut)ii»iii \ that is now liiuitod to thr L'uaniu- 
trc<| ^fiuii-fji proiri-ani slu)nld ho o\p:ind<Ml to oinbraoc at K^a-^t all 
proHT, of sfiulprjr finaiu-ial aid. 

Mr.-llii K<. All riirlit.. 

Xow, w\v.\t -hoiild tlir: Votrran^* Aflniini^tniHon do and what ^liould 
tlh> s-orini >^<M'iiritv pt'oplo fh)( Thvy h;id Imil'o amounts of inono\ that 
\\u'\ '\v di-p«Mi--iriL' in tlu» <Mluo:itiou pn>«i:rani. 

Mr. FrrTo\< Tluit nu)V('S' ov(»r i?ito other nroas. Fodi'ial a^si^taiuv 
to, i'diM'ati< ii is »^ort of a sorio< n{ liefdon;^ anrl hnronir^. For a lonn; 
tiino tho OK \vr)uMrrt ovon arknowlodiro tho oxistonoo f)f tho Social 
Smmj ritv dof )(»n( N'ut *s su rvivor program. 

ATr, HirKs. Vnii undoiMnTul wiflujut t lint, thoiiirh. wo ^vouldI^t have 
ruiv icjisoii foi- r\i-tini/ in ihi-^ oftinmitttvv horr. Mr.,(^'ITara would ho 
t!'n r»n<' that would 1m> lookinir at the prohloin. hut \v(» liavi*' a jurisdio- 
tion that <'ut< arro^< th(^ (luvornniont. In other words, wo can lf)ok at 
uhat tho-r Dfhcr aihniTiistration^ nro doinnr. and wo can iiKiko u report. 

Wo can't otFor any h^irislation. hut that i< ruir fuiiftion. and tluit*s 
win- itV impMrtniil to n< to have your olworvations. 

y\r. Fri.Tn\.> Well, mv oltM^rvation. nnd >fr., Jf)no^ may want to o\- 
P:Hid Upon it.- i< tliri! I thiidc whntovor niinwy. Sorinl Sonirity or VA, 
I thiid< t]i«> j>urpf>-(^ of tln' ])rotrram shouM ho aokiuiwh^flirod. 

T< it a wolfiiro |)ro»rrani^ Is it a f*o-t of orluontion sup])lomei\t, or is 
it «ni ( init Icmcni likctln^ V.\. Ixvmisi^ thoy do differ., 

SocoTirl.- is thorp a partioidar" f'las^ or catoirory of s<*hotd<. wh(»tlier 
pn)i>riotnrv or ta\ oxoinpt.- or students, who arc causin^r a particular 
]>n>l)loin, and if that i^thn jii'ohlom. 'ret at that prohlcm.. 

.\nr»th(*r nM'omnn^nflation 

y\v. ]\]i'K<. AVidl now. onMtlomoiit or not ti^.^ ( rnv;M*nmcnt «till ( n<rht 
fo !>('• iuti^H'^tiMl that i^" ^^h y'ro pa\in^ for som(» odnoation. thoy o:i<dit 
to irot that ofiucMtion. 

Mr. FTfTiiV.s That s rii;ht, hut the way in which thoy an' entitled 
may alFo.'t w hatover <a fotriiard you iniirlit want to ^^uirirc^^t on thisde- 
ti'rmination., ThoTi another prohlom with tho VA i'=5. T mean, there's 
no })o^tilit\. there*-; sort of a hemusod nv ho fuddled wha .u'e wo df)in<n: 
in tho fr;nm\ })of'*»n.«:e thoy have a vorv detailorl system of .Stat(» a])- 
pn)val. As Dr. Arn?tcin \mA\ put it tho other day, thoy liavo a rule 
airainst ovorvthin<r., 

Xow, it mav not ho eoueurront with educational thou^rht. hut they 
hav(» a very eflieient -v^t.'ru f)f prevent ii.<r sin. Thoy nuiy iu»t promote 
an oflucation. 
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Another problem is, tli^v havo a system, sonietlnn? called proc:rain 
miides which are not penerallv available to the public. These really 
are at the heart of what the VA is doinjr in the administration of ed- 
ucational criteria and what's poiufr on. T would su<r£:cst that it would 
be mo^t helpful if the whole system of VA ro^nilations interpretations 
could somehow be updated. It's one thiiiir to hnve ft eodom of uiforina- 
tion, but it s another thinp to know what to ask for, and I must say 
not in all cases are we abreast of what the VA considers to be current 
problems. 

Mr. IIicKS. Tl> .v\> one of the problems that the committees have, is 
tliat thev sometimes don*t know what questions to ask. 
Mr. F*ULTov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hicks. Well, now, do you have any idea what proportion of 
the dolhu'S that <ro to these proprietary schools comes from the Office of 
Education, where there's guaranteed student loans or grants or what- 
ever, and what comes from Social Security and what comes from the 
Veterans' Administnition? 

Mr. FcLTox. I think it would vary by the student population. 

Mr. Jone*5, do you have the information ? 

Mr. Jones. In the total program, in the Office of Education^ the 
budget tliat they spend on student financial aid would dwarf that 
which the Vet<*rans' Administration is spending. 

As far as individual schools, there are some schools that specialize 
in one field or another, just as there are schools that have most of their 
students under financing of the guaranteed student loan program, 
there are schools that are mostly attractive to veterans, that have high 
veteran populations. 

There are other schools, perhaps in the same field of work, that 
priictically liave no veterans in the school. 

And insofar as veterans, the Federal Government hp.s seen fit to en- 
courage schools that were not enrolling veterans to Jo so by offering 
a veterans' cost of iiistnictioii program because it was felt that not 
enough veterans were utilizing the benefits that they had, perhaps be- 
cause of the differences in the training allowances as compared to the 
cost of living and the cost of going to school. 

Mr. LtTM.\x. Do you have any estimate, looking at the schools that 
you're concerned with here, of what percentage of their tuition comes 
Vroui the Veterans' Administration, from guaranteed loans, from So- 
cial Security? 

Mr. FuLTox. Not current information, no. Again, you know, this is 
knowledge that's probably better known to the program administra- 
tors. We drfask the schools to give us some information on what hap- 
pened last year, but by the time we get the report this year of what 
they said last year, the picture may change. 

Mr., Lt-man\ Well, do you have'any rough cruess as to the amount of 
federally supported students, using the categories I've just given, 
that are in vour schools? 

Would it be a third, a half? 

Afr. JovKs. I would say that in the schools that we represent, that 
cei*tainlv not more than 10 percent to 12 percent of the total student 
population would be veterans, and I would say that not more than 3 
or 4 perc/-nt perhaps would be under the social security program. 
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I rnnnot ostininti' tlu» iiutnlMM* on tlio ^niunuiltT l loan ])ro;:raias be- 
en usr a ^•tu^^»Ilt can ;ro to a bank Mu\ ;rct lii.^ tuition, and tlii'^ or<ra- 
ni/ati()!i Winihl 1ki\o no kno\vUHi<xo of whcthor he was linaiiml in one 
way or nm»tlier\ Init I wonl«U a<^ :in (ulncatod jifioss. I wonhl s:iv that 
the hulk of the Kodi^ral funds roniinj,^ to the ?o1uk)1s in this iield Would 
1)0 roniinj: through tho <xuaranttHMl stuilcnt loan piojirain. 

M\\ IIicKs. Hut a!v the inindHM* of stmh-nts \ou have, there s 100 
penent of \ our student body, what ])er*'ent is lau' form or another, 
whetht'T it s piaranteed loan or whatever, of the Federal dollar is 
involv(ul i 

Mr. Fr!;n»v.. We don't know. We <lon*t know, but I woidd say this, 
^ .Mr. Chainuan. that in iny opinion if a school has a sophisticated ad- 

ministration of studejit Anaiu ial aid, there is iiothinir per se wron^? 
with 101) percent of the ttmlent body having' some tyim of Federal 
aNsistaiice. 

, Mr. IIicKs. AVell, Fni not oritieizin*r that. Fni just trving to got an 

itlea f)f ~— 

Mr. Ft 1. 1 ON. Fni iust saying that for the reconJ. 
Mr. IIicKs. If all Federal aid were withdrawn, could any school 
that \ou know of contimie to exist in the form that it is right now? 
Mr. ♦fovrs. l*here would be some. 
Mr. Mm in\ May I respond^ 
Afr. Fn.n^N". Ve's. 

Air. I Jm nK. Mr. C*hairinan, I don't know the figures overall, and 
it's verv diflicult, as tliey mentioned, for us to have these figures avail- 
;ilde. There aiv many factois, but to take several schools 1 am aware 
of, whetlier they're ty])ical or not quite typical, Fni not quite sure, 
l»nt I woid<l surmise in all programs that have some funding. State 
or Federal, there might be 70 percent of the students involved which 
would include the Hureau of Indian Affairs, through vocational re- 
habilitation in addition to all the other things. There's a wide variety 
of students and a wide variety of proirram puri)oses designed to help 
thein so that what they receive depends on their situation. Whether 
thatV a typical situaticin or not, I don't know. Most of our schools arc 
g(uiera!Iy small: I imagine the average school that we repn^sent has 
mavbe *jr>() students. 

Tiiere are some hircrer and some smaller, but this would be the typi- 
cal business colleire. in manv cities throughout the countrv. 

Mr. II icKs. Now, all of you gentlemen hav(* read the Reader's Digest 
article^ the Boston Globe, the AVashington Post series, yon are aware 
of that. IIow widespread are those illustratioiis? 

T mean, will at least some of those illustrations apply to all schools? 
k Will tb(\v l)e confined just to a very few schools? AVhat is vour opinion ? 

Mr., Fii.Tox. AVell, first of all, to take the Readers Digest article, I 
think the sumnier camps, the nursing homes are now schedrded for the 
next set of expo^s. I think you could take the Reader's Digest articles 
and just substitute either musing homes or smnnier can ps and pretty 
w<dl write the same arti< le. 

Mr. Hicks. Or Congress. 

Mr. f'n.TON.: Or Congress. You know, news is bad news. That's it 
simplist ically. 
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With ro«riinl to tlic "Wa^liinjrton Post, Mr. Weiitworth is a wvy fiiio 
ropoi-tcr, but uiifi)rtunat('ly liis basic proinise was clestroyi'd bV the 
farts. 

liast yvtxr there was a lot of loose talk that Tr? |)ereent of the defaults 
in the loan |)n><rrain were attributable to stiuleiits in proprietary 
^< hooN. Now, siibM'(|ueTitly. the OK i>ion of in-ured loans ha-, be^nii 
to «r<»t their i'ompiiter rinmiii*? in shape. I think the facts will indicate 
that in the eiuire projrrain, and FT ♦vas only part of it, another in- 
on»mont is timt whieh is administered by the State jruarantee ajrencies, 
that the number of loans in default and the dollar \olume of joniis in 
default adnnnistered by tlie State jruai^J^nteo aireiicie.s exceed, both ex- 
ceed the inunber of loans in default and the dollar volume of loans in 
default, uiuler the federally insured increnuMit. 

Xow, if yo'; iea<l that., with the te^^tiniony of the nati(uuil president 
of the Stfite iruaia!itee aireneie^, he <aid that less than 10 percent* 
probabl;. not in(»i'e tluui i\ to S i)en*em of their loans to stn<lents 
in ' «M*atio!ial s- liooK. 

\V(dl, siiu'e they did not nuike loans to vocational stutlcnt^^. loans 
bad to be made to what we'll <*a]l college stutlents. As tbe fa' ts aiv 
<'oniin«r out :ind i\< tbe OE people themselves have now testilied, tbey 
are not ready to :iHi riI)e defaults to any particular category of in^titu- 
tion/riiat is the hto^t word from tlieOE. 

Mr. IIn'K<. Mr., Fulton, maybe tb(> siiu»l%e 1^ not as bad as tlio articles 
made it, and I would !iop(» tluit the smoke i:-ri't liad— ii» c:uupai^n 
n*fonn. for example, a< luis l>een ])ai!ited — noiu^thele^s. there's some- 
tiiinir there ami Conjrre-.s i-ecotrnixes that and (^)n^ress is tr\inirto do 
<omet]iinjr alwmt it. 

Fni a«<umin«r Huit there is soujethln*: there with the suv>l<e that's 
been rai'^ed by the^^e article^*, as fnr MS proprietary scliools are con- 
cerned. What are you uilliiitc to say, basetl on your knowlcdirc tliat 
ouirht to be do!U^ ? 

Mr. Fl iTov. We're liappv to siiy tliis. We'll try, weMI coMtimie to 
do what we've beiMi doinir. W<' do tliink that the experien-s' -hows w ith 
n^irard to injured loans and proprietary schools, that it do< .;n*t take 
a '^oplii^ticated computer run to point out that wIkmo either State 
ll(ensin«r ba«? been lackin;r. or accreditaticm has been huk'nir. there 
have l)oen problems. 

Xow, h't's take Xew York, for exatuple., Mr.: Roblee 1-^ from Xew 
York, and I think bo can allirm that there were hiirb default rates in 
t>nipiietary »-« hooN tlu re, but «roi><*i'ally they were in State reju:ulatod 
!)ut noiuucredited proprietary s<*hools. 

(California, you all hear^rtestimouy alK)ut the West Toa-^f Trade 
S.-hool situation. California has a jrood system of Stiite licensure, but 
as I understaiul. the West Coast Trade Schools were not aci iedited.. 
By an exception, it was made an e!i<rib!o institution. 

N'ow, I don't want to escape responsibility. I ^\ant to lutike it clear. 
The next i^ot of examples — I am talkin*: about accredited -^rhooN'. In 
sth h .<tate« a> Texa<. where Mr. Jone< atul Mr. Iibude went into, w liich 
tbey went into at T.SOK rc(|uest. you had at that time no asithority 
from the Stat( no licensing:. Louisiaiui,Mi.s.sissippi, were ^oi!u» other 
.States where, althoufrh y(»u had accredited schools, yo:» do not have 
State licensure, ."^o my recommendation is that tbe trian«rlc of responsi-- 
bility contemplated j>y ("onirress. articulated hy Vou*iiqs< in tbe stat- 
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Mtcs of Stare lirofisniv. jhM-mlitat ioii or sojuo otluT iii(U»n(»ni5fHf 
indfjiiKMit, i)Ius (li'vli^rihilization, i>ostait(1it mitlioritv, bo fullv 
implcnienfed. 

Tlio OK has yot, for whatovor adininiptrativo reasons, I don't know, 
tfiov havo not impIiMncntod tlioir authority at all. Thcv are still trvin^' 
to (io jMihnvtly throti^rli tlu' arrivdi(injr,.<;,n,nissiou v hat possibly t ho v 
snouhl he dom^r duvctly on thoir awu. 

Some of tho StatiW for oxaniph*, Indiana. 3[r. (Mark paye sonic 
effectiyo tostiniony. Hi^'s nor <rivni^r ucrrcditation h(vauso th*»r(i\s no 
poor partirjpation, but thoyVe doin^r a jrood job, but I (hni't think all 
.states liayo assumed thi< rosjxmsihility. 

Mr IIirKs What part .'o you feol that tho IVdornI Trade Conuiiis- 
.vion >:jou!*l jday in this^ 

>rr. Im i.ton.; Well. thatV a \ery dillieult (jUe.stioFi, iKcausi* tliore\s 
a new etlne tliere, and t old atn;f)spl)ero of e(>o|H'rati<in soonis <rone. 
1 hese peoijle are eomnutfed to four l>i- law suits, and they\e put their 
pnde OH tlu. hue. \/)u know, it's undersfandabjo. Tve lifi^^itod and 
It s pretty toutrh to sit ow.vn and objeetively diseusi, thin-s when one- 
half of your personnel out to hant,' sealp?. 

So the IT(' has a very difrieidt role. I'd rather let them define thoir 
1 * ^ve liad a more re<'ipr<M.al relationship with tlienu but 
HInnk they [>robabIy should Ih» Innited to fraud situatioTis. You know 
the nialefaet(us. and not ^et into the <]uality of edneation. 

Afty: all, they're conunitted to some .<ort of poliey that if yoti don't 
p't a job, you should ^r*'t your money baek. Mayln* tliat should prevail 
hut niavlw it should prevail as to all education. 

Mr. IIicKs. Mr. iielnerney, do you have any quo.^tions? 

Mr. Afi'IvKKvr.Y. Xo. 

Mr, IhcKs. Mr. Lmnan? 

Mr. Li M \N, Only one Jinal (pipstion. You mentioned the noros.sitv to 
cooperate. Do Viui hold up your end of the cooperation, in your oiiin- 
\on{ For example, will you refer complaints about a school of yours 
to the Federal Trade C^anmis'^ion, if tlmt comi)laint nii^dit involve a 
vi(*lation of the law that the VTV coidd act on ^ 

Do you see that as within your duties and losponsibilitie.s, or does 
that tu:r you in the opposite din.*^fion? 

Mr. Fr;.T.>v., F:.: tryintr to coiitcmplate the necessity of referring' 
t)iem, because, you know, if it violates the law, it probaldv aUo vioIate> 
i^ur criteria. 

>fr. J A MAN. Ye.s. 

Mr. F I'LTox. AtuI We shouldn't ))ass the buck. I mean, we should 
act on Inches. 

Mr., 1. 1 M v\. That's true, but yo i c<»uld pass a copy and ask youiyelf 
too. coiddn t you^ AVe Ve been "taMvinir sdniiit the fact tli.it the .^vhool 
nii^'ht !»e under three dilferent strictures on its advirtisin^r. 

,Mr., Fi j;vos. You S(»e, they haven't l>een interestcil in anv i^njplaints 
wepr. They want to nuuma^v around our accreditation tile, you know, 
and de^tro\ the intimacy that we h:i\e with the schools, but they've 
never re<]ue?ted any co[>ies of complaints. 

Conveisely, we have r(KjUcste<l copies of complaints from them, so 
we coulil act, and to my kTiowlodire, have we ever gotten anything 
from tho FT'V 
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Mr. IlAinv WcNc novor ^iveii thenx aiiytliing; we haven't gotten 
unytlnni); in ivlatioii to a coiuplaiiit. 

Aliv Fi'LTOx. I dont know about any le^al liability lieiv, but cer- 
tainly any fiiuil decision made by us should be jshared with the FTC, 
yes, sir. 

.Mr.: Hk'k-^. TI»:uiI: you very much. gontlenuMK 

Mr. Fui/ruN. Tliauk yoti. 

May I tile two exhibits for the record? 

Mr! Hicks. Cci taiidy. Tliey will be accepted and v, ill be nuule part 
of the record, 

[Mr. Fulton's prepared statement follows :] 

l*KLI»ARf:i» STATKMKNT OF RiCHABO A. FULTOX, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND (jEXERJlL 

Counsel, Association of Inoepenuent Colleges and Schools 

Mr.^ Chairman, and members ot the subcommittee, my colleagues and I wish to 
acknowledge the serious responsibility accorded to us by you in responding to 
your invitation to give testimony to the Committee on problems confronting 
proprietary schools, the students enrolled in them and what can be done to re- 
st)! ve them. 

I am Uichnrd A. Fulton, Executive Director and General Counsel of the Associa- 
tion of Independent Colleges and Schools [AICS]. With me are: 

Dana R. Hart, who is Kxecutive Secretary of the Accrediting Commission of 
AICS tthiih, under our corporate Charter, Bylaws, and The Criteria of the U.S. 
Office of Kduration, is the body endowed with independence of judgment with 
rej^ard to accreditation of institutions within our scope of authority.: 

Jack 11. Jones, President of Jones College, Jacksonville, Florida, a four-year 
degree granting, nonprofit institution. Mr. Jones is a former President of the 
Association and a former Chairman of the Accrediting Conimi.ssion. PreiiCntly 
hr .serves on the Post secondary Planning Commission in Florida authorized by 
^^ectio^ 12(^2 of the Higher Education Act as amended in 1972.. 

Krnest E. Roblee, Pre.sident of Jamestown Business College, Jamestown, New 
York, a hu.siness school authorized by the State of Xew York to award the As- 
sociate DejrrtH*. Mr. Roblee is currently serving as Chairman of the Accrediting 
Commission. lie is :i1.so a member of the State of New Y*ork Education Commis- 
Moner's Advisory Council on Higher Education. 

A. Lauren Rhudp, Prpsident of Chnpparal Career Collejje. Tucson, Arizona, a 
bii^nu'Ns srh(K)l authorized by the State of Arizona to award tho Assocl:ite De-^ 
ffrce, Mr, Khudo is currontly President of AICS and formerly served as Chairman 
of the Accrediting Commission, 

T would undcrscorp the fact that while the hulk of our membership is institii- 
tions uhich ore proprietary in form, we are not the Accrediting Comniis.sion for 
proprietary schools. R;ither we are the Accredit inj? Commission for institutions 
ofhiT than public tax-<*onsuniing institutions, both proprietary and nonprofit, 
which oTer projo'ams of education In business and business-related programs, 
both nt the collegia t(» level and at the postswondary hiffh school level. Further, 
somo inrtnbcrs of .VICS are nt'crcditcd i>y regional airreditiitt: aircncie^. 

Of th(» .'00 institntioiH holding membership in AICS, the bulk of these institrt- 
tinns ,'irp propriet.iry in their form of pivernanco. Some people would call them 
•prollf'iiwikiuir institutions. others niiirht refer to thcni as "ta\-payini: insfirti- 
ti'>ns'* rather than tax-consuming or ta\-avoidinjj institutions. About IH'^ of the 
institutions are tax exempt or. in the layman's term, "nonprofit" institutions. 
SMfiif *if theso are clnirch related^ such as I^DS Rnsiuess Colleire in Salt I-Tke 
City. T'tah. or the Aquinas Jimior College in Milton, Ma,ssnch«setts. 

Although many people are prone* to classify proprietary educatirm as a level of 
complexity or a particular program of study. It Is our position that proprietary 
is merely Indicative of one of the three forms of Institutional governance, that 
is public tax-suf)ported. private tax-exempt, and propriet.iry tax-pay Inp ln«5tltu- 
tions. Tlie form of governance Is unrelated to whether or not the Institution \n 
deirree-grant^uff or "coilefriate," Within our organization there are proprietary, 
collejrinte. baccalaureate degree-prr.^nfim: Institutions such as Rtrayer Collefce here 
in the Distrb t of Colnmbla., nnd tax-exempt 501 fc) (3) Institutions such as the 
American Institute of Business In Pes Moines, Iowa, which Is accreillted as a 
bu<«lne^s school Instead of a collegiate Institution. To those who persist Id refer- 
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rili:; to ••i»nn»rit*f:iry :itiil otlirr volitional institutions." we must responil that 
this has the saiiio iopc as th^si* who refer to **nurses and other female healtb 
luTSoiiner* or "secreturles and other female elerlcal employees." 

We e:uh resinmd in t»ur iiidivitliial capacities, llie views and iipinion^ which 
we pn»seiit to the Ccunniittee are <»nr own and not the policy jHisitions of either 
A ICS or its .^iTHHiitiu); CoiHnii.v»i(m. Nonetheless, we lu»|ie that t»iir views luay 
Ih» n( utility to the Siiln-oniinitli-e with rejrard to the pn>l»lein>; confnmtinjs pro- 
prietary schools, the students enrolled In them, and what can be done to resolve 
them. 

PROBLE5IS ANl> EESOLCTIorfS 

In our attempts to articulate some of * the problems confronting the schools 
and the students and what can be done to resolve theiu* we have con- 
cluded that the n>le played by accre<litiuj; agencies and accreditation has too 
often been overeni|>ha>ize<l. misca.st and inisunderstiKKl. Siinplistically, acereili- 
tat ion is peer participation in n jud^puent measuring the quality of educ:ition 
by pre-establishetl criteria- It shouhl not be confused with the distinct res|K>n- 
sihility of state lia-nsnre and regulation or warrauteeing the accimnt ability 
ex|»ectattons of pro;;ram adniinij»tratiou disbursing fwleral or state funds. 

ITie problems and resolutions we have liste<l are by way of illustration and 
not limitation. Nonetheless, we lioi>e they can point out aresis <»f concern to 
assist the rommittee in its reci»niineiidations. The order of presentation is in no 
way indicative of any |>articular priority.. 

VIEWS ox THE PaOBLEMS CONFRONT I NO THE SCHOOLS AXn THE STUDENTS AND ITHAT 
CAN BE DONE TO RESOLVE TllEM 

1. €1(199 Hlnsi Xgninxt Vocational Education 

The cla>s biasetl :iN-iUuiplit»n that proprietary students talte vocational courses 
ti» get jobs but c<»llrgr students enroll in "tratlitionar* higtier e<lucation for 
lK»tential intellectual stimulation ratlier than the dt'aire to get a better job. 

2. Sot a Mfmr)lithiv "Inilusttry" 

The unwarranted supi)osiii»iii that all proprietary schools cimiprise a mono- 
lithic "in^lu^trv*' all aeliiig in coiuvrt and constituting a massive undiflfcrenti- 
atu«l griMip i>t etlurational in^-titutitms lacking the diversity of. and not in com- 
munion with, "traditional " higher cducati<m. 

3. J/f\s' lfa$.U'te*l /;#'jfpotwin /// and l.sjtcditufmly 

The niisniforniaiiiui that an arrre liting agency is hesitant to act decisively 
and expffliri'tusly tn the denial or wirlidrawal of accn^litation or in response to 
student ctonplaints. 

4. V'tntrnstting ftovirnmrnt A(;rm'U Xttitutlrs 

The incirtisistciit. shifliiij:. ami at time** diametric attitudes manifested by 
involvttl UhIvtuX and state ai:eneit-> raiijriiig fnmi iiuistructive c«H>i»enili#>n at 
llie r.S. Oirue of KiluctUioii tti pn^ei ut*»rial zeal within an adver.>ar> and c<»er- 
five framework at Ihe Kfderal Trade fonimi.ssion. 

5. OvirvmphaMi9 of Police-Prosecutor Role 

The M-ri.»u< jiH.pardv to the r» M»i-i^*' intimate relationship that an an'rediling 
-iirrii. \ -Jiould maiuu.in wilii .in in-nrnriou in carr>iiiu' om original -tjiinriiry 
ri»!e of eerr5f>ing as ti» the i|H:ilit> <»f e:Ini-:»tion «»r Irainin- alTordwl ha.*; reMiIlwI 
from llie necesNiiy of an a' t riflilin:: agene> t»» undertake a |KiIit ing r<»le lM i au.se 
of eirhiT an ab.-eiit e of .-..ssuinpl i«»n • f .stalut«>ry re.spou.Mbility or a lack of iinple- 
nieiitatitni of federal aull'oriiy. or Initli. 
Ik Arrrrdttution On/// nn KU nu nt of VJitjihility 

The erroneous tendenjy \o iH|nale -an reditation" with 'eligibility'" thits over- 
pMikins the ini|H»rtant niH-fiual .stalurory responsibility of the individual states to 
eflfi'Ctively license and regulate seh<M»ls. 

Rf.SOLt'TION or THB rW^BIJiMS 

Elimifintitm nf VUinn BinJf 

Action to unburden v«H-ational iilucation. its students, and In.stitutions whlrh 
are proprietary in form from the patroiiixing ami debasing cla.«s bias with which 
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it In rmititl. utrtint^ly iimi itriu itiin;;ly liv :iduiiiiistriitors, fvaluuturs. and 
(titiihi<*iit;itMr<. 

Fu*! At^ttn»pttun nf Authority 

Tl'.i^ i< :i tra^t i»f national m-<ijh» lurrsin;; tlu* ffTn fivt* a^'Mimptiou ofstatf n- 
^•Ntn^tf»ilit> with in^-r jmUntriit itf prn.itc ariTiHlitariii.. ar.d full iiaitlrairtitation 
• •r it »l r:il iti.^; -.m«lit an!h"rit\ li> ilt-i'li^'ilt:li/.i- I hat tin- tM.;a^ic- i«f .irt oiinr- 

U u.i< t«» hfip ^iKilfiil"". lhat the I'oii^rt'ss i*itait<-il i»n»i:rams of at;:iiiri:il aid 
aittl (tt-r ti>:< 

*a» »MT|H'::*.iti» iflunilinii.il iuvritutitms : ih) Hin»iira;;t' Imnaiirn: tic turf man- 
nIiij.; .»r I. -I t-;. !;..!. t-r a'4r!H'y rt*|»utatit)us by tin* cxhiuitiMU uf iiialiTactnr'.N JH-alp-. 

II vn-; i:j\s ACAiNsr vim ational tiiL'i'xrio.N 

A« ••r.lin:: r »^ Siii.i.il Nr^ man Ri«|Kirt/ "AniiTiranj; ii.iw liiiij; r(iiiM<l<TMl 
C(i!U*^t> :iN [lii^ ;:a!p*Aay tt» the upiHfr tuiildli* class.** The re|M>rt g-)es on at {kir^ ]^ 
fn I i\v : •*. . .1 '•i* nly >tn-aiu of rhrtoric I'mm ihf fdiiciitimial ii»miiiuuity aiul tiov- 
rrnrij. fit ha^ tcr-ilitl li> reinforce wiilrspreail i \|HH-tatioiis iliat t\\**rv is :i U:n*«*t 
i'l ^t'.ii*ti«'!::2> \ Ctu* afaouitt of riinmti^iii auil tlit* iikrliloari of upward tuoliil* 

lix 111 .nrouir." Ill fart. *'follrKr iIi-chm-s, it luis Inn-ii {Knitted out n- 

p»'.:i»<i:y. ar«- u-rMi a ^reat ilisil r«» the student i»\vr lii< !ifi-iiim-." 

U'l^t ur«*k tlir Kt'ileral Trade Commission iuronued the Committee in its writ- 
tf:i ^tauua-rit luir : 

••M'»^r >*i;.!- liN r.tko viK'ationa! t-oursi-s to fret joUs. not for {HiU-utlal iiitrlhv- 
^ irsitrati**. ** 

*n. • .liii 'ii'* .::.;'1i' Mti«'n by rhr IrTC i^ that «»Iicue -stitd*'U!> are in Mh«M»l stvk-: 
in;: ••jM>ti-r'i;:i inh-Ilivt'ial NtiiunlatiiMi.** The ITIV thevry for whirli no auilnirity 
is'^'jnl i< !i»?:iliy :it iKhls with a study* hy the preset ii^ious Anieriran Council t^u 
Ktl-ii.iri«*ii. till' i>r::.inizatii«i of the higher eilin*:ition i*>tal»Ii>l:inent. vvliich re- 
iM.rrcil that I'f black coib «c frc^Iiui.in niid T^J^* "f ?toii-b!a<-ks ii;»«-.t often cttc 
as their r^i^on f«»r mnng to ctdlege the desire to get a better job ! 

Snrh an nrnl. «-inientc<l. blatantly cla^s conscioiL< rationalization bj the FTC 
which i;:n«»rc** ' rrn-ut n's»arch in hifther ediic::tion illustrates with great clarity 
the prniih-a'^ pr«-jiidic«* ct^nfrontini; proprietary schools and students enrollnl 
in 'hem. 'i!ii< part of a never endin); effort to make litem different frotti the 
n*^r Ml rhearail.Tilr coinniunity when they are in fact part of it.^ 

<;iv«-:i rl:'» y'ii"< liinration coninritinent. one can perceive the m»cessity of its 
ad\ friary ef!*.«rt in diehotomiz«» proprietary students as *iliiTi»rent*' from r«i;ieRe 
siii«l-ur-. r.it li* *Iie overwiieliniii); maj«»rity of students. r(M*:itionai and o»lleffe, 
in facj :in« i:i ^« 1 •"»! to ;:er jops, a* the unrefuted resiMrch s!i'»ws then the FTC 
i«« \vr<-n:r- It i< \\r*^t\ii arv! it i^ unfair.. No Mndent >houltl tie slereot\iM*d nicially., 
ethnicail:- •♦r » -i^ii'TtaUy as the Fe^lcral Trade Coimnis>ion has done. 

As l>r" Sii-p! . rt K. Bailey. Viei» I're^ident of the Ani<*riean i*ouneil on Kdiica- 
ii«»ri. ^rar.-il in h:^ *iieynofe address to the I!>T.*i Annual Meeting of ACK : 

"hi ««nr inrD' j^iric'.y »»iralitarian world, our own jtenenilly acci»pt*»d. if .<?Iiffhtly 
di 'i'. ,:Jvi,\i,i«ia.-!irv niie iH*ekin;; onler from HarvanI <*orni n to S>ra- 

i-tiv.- 1,, tKUfO' fi" •Ja'Tnln^ii ('otnniunit> Colle;;.* to Ay.m Hu^im'SK Sch<M»l) 

an' fr^'. r ..:'i'i^ii'-r. K.::lit ili'»u^anil. ta\-payiiiLj firoprietary s<*h«H>N want to 
kin'U ul \ rr hmm:: a hi.Nt"-*ian for iimiaployi-ii'nt at the taX|«:i.M'rs* experiM* is 
N»rrer ttit^i »:.i.ijin-: an .»'-.**iuutant for u-efiil empr>:.uient at the learner's 

eXlH'Ms*./* 

:'.\ J •••^•ii- a hi^Jorian !t*r It-caaM' it i!:f«'lIi-»-tu.illy 

--tnir;*. * 

^or .\ '•^rovor iTlll* ** iNinsTuv 

r-"{.' ! : : .• X. in^iirsf ;ire b«!-i!ly ♦♦ri«*n'id. Whrre th'^y do h."-*e 

•Ntei' ij* • ..iirP'^rari-'* ::r*-i^ it is riion* h\ ifi-our.iplii*- bapfMTLNtarice ti»nn tiy 

er.«te>T:i.r' il- -5 -:!• \*»»rai.t!l> this is *rne i.f any institution, public, tax-exempt. 



I -J n r:-,»"r» • Virei'nt I' \ an.' ltl::!tfr \'t»»l!iK:riit|Mfi'* K**i»nrt 

..f »•.-• t! 5 «.!--.' t.. !»,. . rt't.T.' <• l.t.ifrit- K«{»M :tt>'\ W t'\t \rr, p. IS 

» \* .*i V. Vi 'Till* ttl I'k r,,:],*,^ !>. itn . i |urr«. 'i-rLt iw tnil It-ii-nr T'^'ii'!': " 

* I • ..ri ;< th*» Si.:*»-.' Si"{«!»ffi K. I:.tllr>. tUtxtrntxunnt iCrrftrH r»r», Nti. I, 
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or proprietary, if locateit In a citv such as New Tork, Philadelphia, WashfiiKton, 
LouisTilte. or Memphis. Similarly, it is to l)e expected of one which draws from a 
vast geographic area which is s{iarsely populated such as Denver. Generally such 
"Interstate activity" is limited to two or three states which the metropolitan 
area serves. 

All AICS schools are re»identM Institutions offerinie programs predominantly 
desiimed to train students for careers in business. The median enrollment In an 
AICS institution Is about 'SiO students with a faculty of ten or less. 

The average or median AICS school has annual receipts of $200,000. In fact, 
more than 20^r of AICS schools have annual receipts of less than $100,000, al- 
thouigh 21 AICS schools, mostly nonprofit, comprising 4.39t of the membership, 
do have annual tuition ret*ei:«ts in excess of one million dollars. These are not 
multi-million dollar Institutions enrolling tern of thousands of students on a 
vast nationwide scale. They are modest, locally oriented residential schools trying 
to fill local needs for local employees and students. 

COLXEOE TBA?lSrEI8 

Business school graduates have proved to he good risks for college transfer 
with recognition of credit for studies previously completed. Ferris State College 
In Big Rapids. Michigan, is but one example of the practice of accepting business 
school students with credit on transf^. 

According to Dr. Robert ti. Hitch, Director, Business Education at Ferris : 
. the 52 business college transfers, comprising 20% of our enrollment in 
Basiness Education, are performing at a very acceptable level. Indeed, over 
2.5% are making an excellent record for themseh ^s on this campus.*' 

For the record, we would file with the Committee, copies of 1071 and 1906 re- 
search studies reflecting the analysis by Dr. Hitch of graduates including business 
school transfers. They are: "Academic Achievement of Ferris State College Busi- 
ness Education Graduates for 1906-1068;** "Certain Characteristics of Ferris 
S;tate college Business Education Graduates for 1958-1965.** 

AccunrrATio:^ is oxlt an clemekt or euoiBiurr 

In disctissing stich temiB as ''accreditation** and "eligibility**, great precision 
should be observed. Often one hear^t that erroneous statement, "accreditation In 
one deviw rurrently used to determine eligibiliry.'* More precisely. n<"creditation 
is often a necessary element., hut by itself Is Insnfllcient to establish "eligibility'* 
for nartirnlar programji. 

We suggest that a review of the statutory definitions of eligibility for pur- 
poses of I SOE administereit programs of jitudent Unanclal aid as contained In 
Station 435ibH2» or Sev*tion 435ic>f2» or Section 120Iia)<2> or Section 
41{M ;M will show that all define eligibility as a bundle of elenients. os/jy one of 
trhirh tJt arrrrditatinn. I'nfortunately. many people, in our opinion, teml to equate 
arrreflitation with eligibility. This, for example. Ignores the essential and vital 
role and responsibility of state government as a <*«»-equal. hut independent cle- 
ment in that bundle all of which go together to make "eliglMlity.** 

State res|»oni<ihiliry is fpiite s|ierific ami is certainly difTerentiated for an 
'eligible institution" under the Gitamnteed Student Jjnnn rrogram depending 
upon whether the school Is an ^^Institution of higher fdiicatlon** or a "vocational 
srhool.** 

Section 4vt5(bM2> requires that an -institution of higher education."' to be an 
eligible institution : "is legnlly niithi«rix<*d within Mich Stat** to provide a program 
"f Hltication beyond secondary education.** 

However. In Section 4.V»tfrM2) for "vocational schools.** Toagress was murh 
more specific and elaborate In that a vocational scliool "Is legally anthorir^ to 
provide, and provides within tli:it state, a prnffram of postserondary vocational 
or technical education desigvied to fit individuals for usefnl employment In recog- 
nined ocnipatlons.'* 

In other words, we think rongress. In enacting these varions sections of the 
Higher Rdnratinn Art defining "eligibility** or alllrtt terms, made it alumdantly 
rlwir that accreditation was only one of several elements. Whether or not In 
the affmininfrntinn of the law espial concern for the responsibility of the state 
ha< been observefl. is. I supi^ose. a matter of judgment ;ind observation. TTe wish 
to clearly establish our respect for the responsibilities of "the stntes and to ac- 
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kiiowledfce the important role that haa k>«en played by Imasrinatire and innovative 
administrators in some of the Mtates. We wish such an attitude eould be found in 
all fifty states, but such has not been the case. 



THE M03fDALE EXESimON 



Jast as some states have been reluctant to accept their respective responsl- 
bliities. so too the same can be said for some aci-reclitini? afcencies. Tlie denial 
of access to public area vix'ational schools to acc-reditation fully justified the 
exemption from acere<litation achieved by an amendment to the Higher Education 
Act in 1072 by the distinicuished ^^nator fmm Minnesota, Walter F. Mondale, 
which (*an be found in Section 438 (b). Unfortunately, there is a frreat deal of 
confusion and misunderstanding about the Mondale exemption ; what it does and 
what it fioes not do. 

The Mondale exemption Is Just that; It exempts a certain class of schools 
from the requirement of being accredited k»ecause those schools had no access ^ 
to accreditation. It does not, in our opinion, exempt any class of schools from 
the authority of the State government pursuant to Sections 435(b) (2) 435(e) (2) 
or Section 12fnU)<2) which states that the institution 'is legally authorized 
frithin such state to provide a program of education beyond secondary education.** 
We presently think there is ample authority for the administrators of these pro- % 
grams of student financial aid to require as a condition of ^'eligibility** of an in- 
stitution to have two concurrent but independent judgments : one from the states 
and one fn>m the accrediting agencies. Lacking either, an institution does not 
satisfy the definition of eligibility.^ 

However, if the administrators of the program feel that the statutory language 
cited give^ them tnsuflScient authority, then we most vigorously suggest that the 
authority of the stati* to oversee and supervise in their capacity to regulate and 
licensee edU(*ational iuKtitutions both pro|>rletary and tax-exempt, should lie 
enhanced, embellished and reinforced, by additional langimge to Sections 435. 
1201. and 401. 

To further expand the Mondale exemption of 438(b) to include private voca- 
tional schrtols as well as public vocational schools would deny the USOE and 
the Congress the lienefits of the sy.stem of dual, concurrent nufl independent 
judgments. Indeed it would repose entirely the decision for eligibility solely 
in the handle of the State Apcendes. 

It may be the judgment of this Subcommittee that accreditation iti^elf should 
be eliminated as one of the elements of eligibility. We suggest that that is a sepa- 
rate Issue from what we perceive to be the need for a continuation of the system 
of two separate, but concurrent, independent judgments. 

xKTEssrrr fo» two ro^cnuusJiT arr ixnEPEXoExr jrpoME^rrs 

.Mthough we have only limited access to Information or statistical data con- 
cerning the problems in the administration of the Guaranteed Student T^n 
Profram. we do suggest that a qualitative analysis on a state by state basis 
indicates the eflScacy of having this dim I judgment system. With regard to pro- 
prietary schools where either element has been lacking, there have been more 
«erirm.«« problems. We repeat, where either elwnent f state authority or accrpdita- 
tlon) has been larking, there have been prol>lems. « 

We belii-ve that the fSOK can confirm the following anal.vsis with their data. 
For example, in New York nnd in ralifomin., proprietary in.«ititution«f with a 
.<ttudent population manifesting a high default ratio under the Guaranteed Stu. 
dent Tioan Program, had n number of ^'eligible institntioUH" whirh. while licensed 
or regii)nt*fl under well-ndmini.«stered «itate laws, were institutions that were 
rxrrpfrft from the accrwlitation requirement, because at th*» time, the iuKtitu- 
tionn nllefTHlly had no to an acrrcditlne agency. C'onvernely. there have 

been a nimil»er of examples of institutions in such srati»s as Tcxa»<. Txuiisiana., 
Mississippi. Getirgin. and .Vlabama. where, although the institutions were accred- 
»>e<l. there wa*< no ntate law authorising the in«ititnti»nH t« offer the program of 
eduratiou Here again were in«<titutions hav* *<tudent ImmHcs with extremely 
unfavornble default ratio*< under the Guaran ffl Student f^mn I*r»irmm. We 
<uggfH{t thi< stippiirtH #Mir urgtmient in fnvor of the necevKlty foi .^tate regula- 
tion nn wril UH Mime other indeiiendent judgment. Turn^ntly. that judgment under 
the •ctatiit»'< ha*< i>een by the accrediting agencies. There i>< of roupH* the thn»e 
let tern nf transfer Hiile which i** applicable only to public and faT-#»xempt col- 
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legPH. It may approprinto to pstnlilish some alternative to accredUation but 
if that is the chKisioii i»f the SiilH oinniittH*. ue Hr^e thiit it rhnirly lie that and 
no more. The system of two nmnirreut hut iiuleix»u«lent jiulirmeuts shouW 
be preservetl. 

ACCREDITATION A3 IT IS PHESEXTI.Y PEACTICED 

My colleaKhe Mr Hart,^ Kxecutive Secretary of the AlCS Accrediting; Commis- 
sion, stamis ready to res|)oud to iiartit ular qn^stious that u»euilH»rs and staff of 
the Subcommittee may have with regard to our accreditation procedures. In 
summary, those pnH-e<iures have lieeu |»ulilislie<l and are available to the public, 
pursuant to the Criteria i»4sueil by the CouuuisMouer of the VS<)E. They have 
been periodicallv revieweil by the I'SOE and the Ctmiuiissioner's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Accreditation. We have l»een informed by the Omunissioner that they 
are in conformity uith the Criteria as they previously exi^Jted, and ue hmk 
forward to having them measured by the newly established Criteria which wen» 
only recently pubUshetl governing the rn-ogiiltion of Accrediting .\gencies. ^ 

The Accrediting C(»iuuiissif»u for AlCS wa*J esiablished in 11>5:!. In lJ>5fi it 
was designated by the (*ouimi*Jsioucr of the CSOK a*^ a ••nationally recog- 
nized a«-creditiug agemy" pursuant to V\, S^-'mO in subse«|ueut b»gislation. Fn»ui 
its outset, the judgmental iNKly, and by that 1 niejiu the commissioners them- 
selves and not the staff, ha^ includnl "public member*.** 

One of the critici.sms leveled agiiin^t a«-creditation by critics is the allega- 
tion that Kuch a l>otly is self-ser\-ing and self-accrediting. Although the older 
and more establishwl acc rediting agencies are in the proce>s of flirting with the 
idea of non-peer uiemliers of an accn»diting comrai^^Jion. we have more than 
twenty years of sm-cessful experience with outsider*J ser\-ing in an equal judg- 
mental caiMicitv. Another innovation of our A(rn»diting Commission is the adop- 
tion of a poli« V of proration of retamls when students withdraw fnmi school 
The minimum xtandards of the formula are explicitly set forth in this Supph- 
ment to the Criteria. 

The problem of refund is often discussed as only one inrolvlug proprietary 
institutions. Actually, there are many mui-proprietary i^illeges and universities 
that have very simple refund |M»licies. Those imlicies are i»f "no n^funds." While 
our policy may not l>e iierfe<*t. and our suggested uiiuimum formula may l»e sub- 
ject to disputation, at least we have adopted Isith a pfdlcy and a formula, which 
is more than can be said for the siMalle«l "traditionar" educatiimal <*omniunity. 

Accreditation is a ciuuplex mi»saic of fMmtinuing judgments and relationships. 
It is not a 'hallmark" stam|>e<l up<m an institution fo. all time. It is a privately 
adminhitered system of privately adopted standards and procedures. There are 
well-intentioned perscms who in their endeavor to achieve worthwhile pun>oses 
would preserve the form of accreditati«m while denying its .substance and dyna- 
mism. Such an example is II.R. UirZ* intnxlumi by Repre.seutatives Bell and 
Pettis. This Is a well motivate^l measure which in i>ur opinion uses the wrong 
agency at the wrong point in time to tlud out things which cither the .state or 
feders! goremnient probably should rightly know if it is to<f»ntinue to fund pro- 
grams of student flnancial aid. Most of the very worthwhile suggestions that 
H.R MfKll would in.sert into the criteria of an 'iccrediting agency, more pn»perly 
are a function of either state li«*ensure of iusiirutions or the federal program post- 
audit authi)rity of 4.'VS(a). Our jsjsitio s \% that if the Congress wi.she« to i-ontinue 
to utilize accTeditatiim as one of the elcmenls of eligibility, then let it remain 
accreditation. f)f course refunds and advertising are already a part of our 
Criteria. ^.^ 

Implementation of program iiost -audit authority requires a candid recognition 
of thv function of a particular program. We snggi»st that there is a general lack of 
candor In Identifying lie puri>os««s of the several programs of student financial 
aid, which in imr opinion, are ni»r nit identical in thrjisf or supiwrt. Title IV con- 
tains a number of programs generically .styled n< student aid. However, there are 
programs In which the institution is but an incident of the student s discretion 
such as the BOO or the GSL. On the i»ther hand, there are programs such as the 
NDSTi. CWS. and SKfMt in which the student is but an incident of the institu- 
tion's di.Hcretion to dis|>ense its governuient subsidi7.cd largess. Further, there are 
programs of ohsiMire intent such as the State Silu»lar Incentive Orants which, 
while democratically admlnl«tered iu some .states to provi»«o a ssi .stance to all 
students to attend any institution mwting the definition of eligibility under Title 
IV of the Higher Education Act. offers the inissibility that in one or more states 
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they may be used In a partU-ular state to preserve some sort of elitism or perpetu- 
ate little enclaves of privilei'** Then tliere are tlie Veterans Cost of Instruction 
Grants as well as the othe; institutional imrements authorized by Title IV. 
Supposedly, these are payed by the Federal Government to the Institution because 
of the Institution's estimated increased cost of instruction by obligating Itself to 
enroll certain classes of students who allegedly would cost more to educate than 
others. Certainly if these jmyments are justified, they should 1k» denominated for 
what they are and their cost effei*tiveness should be established on a post*audit 
basis. These should be payments under a contract. 

The principle for such a post-audit system was established in 1972, when Con- 
gress amended the guaranteed Student Loan Program to provide the USOE with 
authority pursuant to Section 438(a) to fiscally audit an institution, to establish 
standards of administrative capability, and to suspend, condition, or terminate 
the eligibility of an otherwise eligible Institution. It Is at this point in :ime, and 
through such a federal system in conjunction with utilization of state author! ty,^ 
that we feel tue intentions of the BelI*Pettis legislation are best implemented. 

LO0S or EUQIBILITT 

Theoretically, the Instant that any element of eligibility, be it st .te authority 
or private accreditation, ceases to obtain, eligibility should terminate. Addi- 
tionally, though unimplemented. Congress gave to the Commissioner of the USOE 
at Its request in 1972 the authority to condition, suspend or terminate the eligi- 
bility of an otherwise eligible institution. This authority is found in Section 
438fa> of Title n\ Hopefully, the regulations implementing this two year old 
authority will be issued soon. As a legislative recommendation, we would hope 
that this authority would be expanded to include at least all programs of student 
financial aid, and nfit limited merely to that of the Guaranteed Student I^n 
Program. 

Quite reasonably one might ask. If eligibility contains at least two concurrent 
but independent judgments, one from the Ktate and one generally from the 
private accrediting agency ; if both judgmental bodies are doing their job effec- 
tively and responsibly, what need be there for this post-audit authority reposed 
in the USOE to condition, suspend or terminate the eligibility of an otherwise 
eligible Institution? The answer lies in the fact that neither the state nor the 
private accrediting agency Is the disbursing agent or the administrator of any 
of the programs of student financial aid under Title IV. Only the CSQE has 
available to it the facts concerning a particular p'ri^^km, whether that pro- 
gram be GSL, BOG, SEOG» CWS, or NDSL. We not administer the program, 
and we can only rely upon the facts as disclosed lo us by the USOE. For example, 
during 1973. particularly, there were a number of news stories which attributed 
just about all of the problems under the Guaranteed Student T^an Program to 
defaults by students enrolled In proprietary schools. Since we do not administer 
the program, we have no evidence as to the source of these stories or the au- 
thority for such disclosures. Happily, since approximately the first of the year, 
statistical information has been made available to the public by the Division of 
Insured Loans of the USOE with regard to defaults under the Guaranteed 
Student T^n Program. The facts are rather interesting. They have also de- 
stroyed some assumptloas of those who would criticize education in proprietary 
institutions. 

For example, many people confase the Federally Insured Student I^n Pro- 
gram (FISL) with the Guaranteed Student T^an Program (GSL). As we know. 
FISL is but one increment of GSL. the other increment Is that which Is admin- 
istered by the State Guarantee Agencies. Statistics released by the Division of 
Insured Loans show that the total number of loans in default and the total 
dollar volume of loans In default iti greater for the loans administered by the 
State Guarantee Agency than the total number of loans In default and the total 
dollar volume of loans In default under FISL. That statistical data, peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the FSOE. must read with testimony given before 
this Subcommittee Inst year by Dr. Donald Pay ton. then President of the National 
Conncil of State I^n Guarantee Agencies. Dr. Pay ton testified on July 26. 1973 
before this Subcommittee i page 100) that only between 5 and 9% of the funds 
administered by the State Guarantee Agencies go to students In vocational 
schools. If the fund** do not go to «ctudents In vocational schools, then obviously 
they are going to students In the traditional public and private collegiate Insti- 
tutions. One need not belabor the obvious, or quantltate the unnecessary,, to 
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conclude on the ha«ls of thPHP two sets of facts, that not alt of the problems of 
(lefaults under the (JuarantiMHi Student Unxn Program cnn he attributed to stu* 
flentj? enn>ll€Hl in proprietary schools, or the decisions of either state regulatory 
aff:encies or the private accreditiu^r ajcencies. These are facts prtntliarly reposed in 
thr rsOt: and are appropriate for action by the T*SOE pursuant to the authority 
driven to the T SOK more than two years af:o pursuant to Swtion 438(a). We hope 
that l>efore too lone, the regulation^ iuipleinentiu^ this authority will l>e an- 
iiounceil. We do not <eek to abdicate our responsibilities, but rather we seek the 
nei^essary supjwrt to contribute to the success of the administration of the 
proi;rani. 

ACCBEDIT.\TlON WITHDRAWAL BY AlCS 

Often, the critics of accre<litinjr agencies equate due process with undue delay. 
We sujrKPst that the activities of ATCS in the fifteen months iumiedlately after 
the pas.«*aRe of the Education Amendments of 10T2. Illustrate that an accrediting 
aireney. when provide<l with definitive data by the T'SOE. justifying coucems 
about the r.SI.P at any particular institution, can act re^-ponslbly. with alacrity, 
aud with etticacy. Puiing the peri^xi marke<l by the enactment of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 in June of that year through September of 1073. accredita- 
tion wa^ withdrawn from twenty one institutions by A ICS. These w««n» tinal 
4le<ision'5. with all richts of appeal having been made fully available and publica- 
tion of the action including communication to the T'SOE and concerned state 
omclaH lu all but a few schools, these withdrawal actions were related directly 
to the financial stability of the institution, and the administration of the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan Proirram. Accreditation has been withdrawn for cause from 
ail additional 1»» srhof»ls <ince September of 1973. or a total of 37 In the past two 
vean 

This does not Include a number of other in<titutious which during the same 
perifwl were i»*sued as tftwr mu»r letter" resulting in bearings about that Insti- 
tution'*? financial stability and its administration of the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Prograni. In some cases, initial orders of suspension or rexocatlrm were 
i<.sue<!. but subsequently vacatwl. either on api>eal or upon showing substantial 
remeiliation of the pn'vinus situation. In most cases, this has resulted In sub- 
.stantiul auiounts of refunds of tuition, to either students or lending Instlttitlons 
which has substantially reduced the amount of <lelinquency or defaidt claims 
Nubiert to the Federal Insurance of the program. 

To acroniplish these cliK-iMVe actions, exiieflitiously but uith full observance of 
-due process'*, we found it necessary to amend the Bylaws of the Corporation, 
provi^le for the e^^tablishment of a Review Board, amend the Crifrria of the 
Aeereifitirifr CnmwtMitwn. send teams of field auditors to visit the institutions, hold 
formal hearings before the full <*«mimis»*ion with an opportunity for the institu- 
tion to appear. establi«*Ii a review lK»ard. ap|>oint members to sen** on It. and to 
hold timely hearlugs fnr the ap|»eals. All of this was accomplishe<l In approxi- 
mate! v fifteen months It iK^gan with information nl>out the loan program, brought 
to our attentir»n by ofliriaN of the t'SOE We think our activities illustrate that 
when provided with definitive data, an atTrcditing agency can respond with 
alacritv and efficacy to the situation.. 

raronthetically. I wo?dd note that for our activities during that periml. and 
for thosi' M»hools frfiui which acc reditation was withdrawn, there was no court 
action brought agoin^-t us by reason of uny c-laini •»f lack of due proc«»ss with the 
procedures which wc» instituted and under which the withdrawal was acrom- 
plishe«l. Si lire tins initial ac tivity during 1072 and 107.T we have continuc»d to 
take neirative actions resulting in fhc withdrawal of accrtHlitation from 
institutions 

K\rf.|) — $4..-; MIT.MO^ I.AWStTTT 

As the result of the refusal of Airs to eontirue the accreditation of five 
Institutions which underwent a changp of ownership control In 1073. we have now 
been subjwted to a Tempf^niry Restraining r>rder l»y the T*.S. nistrict Court In 
San .Vntonio. Texas, vacating our judgment of suspension, and reinstating .he 
;ir reclitaricui of the five iii'^tituflons, We are also defendants in a damage claim 
for four and a half million dollars. Bv reason of the TRO reinstating the acrredl- 
tatitm of the five instif^itiou.s. the TSOK has reinstated the eligibility of the 
Institutions The present status of the s»iit is that trial on the preliminary Injunc- 
tion has iKHMi ddayeil by st!p»ilatlon of the parties, and the plaintiff schools have 
ugreefl to file the rwpiisite finam ial statements whereby the Accrediting Com- 
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mission may havv« a basis for i xpressiiij; a judgment on the financial stability of 
the institutions wud tlu» d«»>cm» ti, which luiyuient of tuition refunds due students 
have l>wu made. Tho defense of thi-; biwsult has o»st our Accrediting roinmisRiou 
thou.sandii of doUars in Iet;al fees, with no exinvtation of a nMml>ur.seuient from 
a private foundation, the TSOE or the Congress. Nonetheless, it is our intention 
to vigonmsly defend this suit, nnd to attempt lo maintain our published Cnteria 
which have had the approval of the T'SoK. We do look forwanl to the day that 
the rsOE will have published regidations iMTmitting it to do directly what it 
is now doing indirectly through our accrediting agency and at our exiieiise. 

WHEBE D0E8 THE BUCK STOP 

The determination of eligibility, whether it includes the element of accredi- 
tation or some other "council of wise men" requires courage to make decision5i 
and the will to defend those decisions publicly, be it in the courts in the 
political arena, or in the news media. Obviously, a private accrediting agency, 
with limited resources, cannot defend a series of lawsuits without courting 
bankruptcy. Similarly, however emotionally tinged the efforts of the institu- 
tion may be, there are times when hard decisions must be made denying accredi- 
tation, if accreditation is to be a viable element of eligibility.. 

The critics of the accrediting agencies claim that the agencies' insi.<«tence upon 
due proce.qs necessarily involves "undue delay". It requires more than a modicum 
of self-discipline to endure the innuendos of the investigative media who some- 
how feel privileged to have detailed knowledge of the confidential internal pro- 
cedures which we understand to be an inherent part of due process. However, 
it is interesting to note that in two situations the media refused to underwrite 
oor possible 'pgnl liability in return for public disclosure of our iuternal pro- 
redures which could lead fn withdrawal of accreditation. 

The cry that the public has a right to know is not unique to accreditation. 
From international diplomacy, to rule making by the federal regulatory agen- 
cies, the reformers have, fn»m time to time demanded "open decisions' openly 
arrived at.'* Such has even been snggested, and sometimes attempted by the 
committees of the Congress. We do not have the fiscal resources to pioneer 
jurisprudence in this area However, if the Committee feels there is a <»tatutory 
solution which can conserve the ri|?ht» of the institution, protect the accrediling 
agency from legal liability, and yet provide information to the public at some 
stage earlier in the proceedings than that of a "final decision." We would wel- 
come such legislation. We do not hare the resources to establish it hy a litigation. 

ALTEKNATIVES TO ACCREWTATIO^ OR ADDITIONAI. CRITERIA WITH RESPECT TO 

EMGIBIIITY 

Whether or not accreditation should remain as one of the elements of eligi- 
bility is a political decision beyond our capability. We do suggest that at all 
costs the Committee retain the tri-pnrtite system of at least two concurrent, but 
independent judgments to pntnhrinh eligibility with a pnnUnudit. watch-dog 
authority. repo<ted in a third body to condition, suspend or terminate the eligi- 
bility of an otherwise eligible institution if it Is not measuring up to the purposes 
of these particular programs for which it has been made eligible. We would 
urge both the imnlementation of the present authority of the T'SOK to *Vle- 
ellglbilize" institutions pursuant to Section 43ftrn) and expand "uch authority 
to embrace at least all programs of student finnncinl aid. 

With regard to the necessary element of state authority to license an institution 
to offer a Program of education, we suggest that the present language is sufficientlv 
explicit. Tf further encouragement is necessary to the states to assume their 
respective responsibilities with regard to the regtdntion and licensure of all 
educational Institutions, we suggest that it be^t be accomplished bv enhancing 
and embellishing the language of Section ^^T^^\^^^2^: flection ^?r^^r^(2^', or 
Section 120lra)r2).. The language of 4asfb) is an exemption rather than an 
authorization. 

With all due respect to the sinceHtv and the dedication of the authors of the 
second Newman Report. "Vational Policy and Tliirher Kducatlon.'* we suinrest 
thev too misunderstand that accreditation is only ono of the elements of ollci- 
blHty. rather than the determinant of eligibility Vsee naire and recommenda- 
tfon number 7 at page At the risk of being too charitable, we suirgest that 
the proposal for a "national proced?iro for determining elieibilitv bas^d prlmarilv 
on an institntionqi disclosure statement" begs the question. The determination 
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of eligibility and Us withdrawal, necessitates definitive judgements which do in 
fact discriiuiuate. The important thiiif? i^ that the discrimination ho solidly 
founded and not capricious. The vague standard suggested by the well-inten- 
tioned authors of the second Newman Report at page 108 ignores the fact that 
some group of people must make definitive decisions defensible to third parties 
under our system. 

We look forward with interest, to the proposal which we understand will be 
suggested in Dr. Harold Orlans* final report on "Private Accreditation and 
Public Eligibility", Although we have seen an advance draft of this rejwrt. we 
are under a stricture not to quote or discuss its content publicly. 

We wish to restate our understanding and our i)osition that accreditation is 
only one of a number of elements of eligibility. Possibly perhaps, within that 
element of eligibility, the Committee may come up with some alternative such 
as the three letters of transfer system which is presently utilized as an altema* 
tive to accreditation for colleges and universities. Such a proposal in no way 
diminishes the respon««ibility of the states to license or regulate or authorize 
institutions to offer programs of education. 

If the Committee entertains fears that accrediting agencies have neither the 
financial resources nor the will to defend litigation brought against them as the 
result of denials of accreditation or withdrawals of accreditation, it might wish 
to ronaider reposing in some other body, po.ssibly, perhaps, the USOE, a sort of 
supra-etjuity power, to permit an institution which claims to have been un- 
fairly denied access to accreditation, or to have l)een wrongly stripped of ac- 
creditation, a means to satisfy the accreditation element by an external deci- 
sion in lieu of the accreditation which the institution has either lost or been 
denied. Again, this would not be an alternative to eligibility, but merely an 
alternative to that element of eligibility which is accreditation, and it would 
only be available after the institution has either been denied accreditation or 
has been .stripped of it. 

While there is a superabundance of the critics of accreditation as an element 
of eligibility, we suggest there would be a paucity of volunteers to serve on this 
equity supra-body who would be ready to stand in judgment and personally In* 
resiwnsible for the derisions with regard to institutions which have either been 
denied accreditation or have been stripped of accreditation. Xonetheless. such a 
proposal could relieve accrediting commissions of threats of personal liability 
and the accrediting agencies of serious legal expenses. It might, but we doubt 
it, open the door to innovation so dear to the hearts of accreditation's critics. 

Wliatever alternative may be suggested, we reiterate our suggestion that the 
Committee maintain the tripartite system of two independent and con^irrent 
judgments leading to eligibility with the post-audit authority of de-eligioilizing 
when it is evident that an institution lacks the capacity to perform its stated 
mission within the terms of the particular federal program. 



Xo matter how sophisticated new assessment techniques may be. at the bottom 
line there still remains the fact that some group of persons must make decisions 
which will contribute to the denial of, the granting of, or the withdrawal of 
institutional eligibility. We suggest that no one group of people or particular 
individuals is psi)e( iaUy endowed with the capability of always making the cor- 
rect decision. That is wliv we have a Review Board. We do suggest that the 
statutes contemplate a synergistic result in reliance upon state authority, 
accrediting agencies and the fSOE's i>oHt-audit authority.. Rather than elimina- 
ting accreditation as an element of eligibility, we would suggest that if neces- 
*«ary, the r.uthority of the states be enhanced and embelli.shed, and the authority 
of the rSOK be implpmented. 

We urge that it is inadvisable to establish any .single system of controls, be it 
federal, state or privately administered. We hope that this Subcommittee will 
not lose sight of the fact that careful consideration Is required in defining the 
appropriate federal role, and the extent of direct government intervention that 
is permissible and compatible with our traditionally independent, diverse, 
pluralistic, and autonomous educational system. Whether it be accreditation or 
some other ^'national procedure for determining eligibility" which may use "new 
assessment techniques," we suggest that decision still must be made by fallible 
men. In substituting one aggregation of fallible men for another, we are reminded 
of the observatirm by Milton writing "On the New Forcers of Conscience" "The 
new presbyter is but an old priest writ large." 
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KXHIBIT 1 

State of Michiqax, 
Ferris State Oollkge, 

Bio Rapio8« Mich. 

Re:' Busine&s school transfers. 

To :< Selected bu.siiie^s C(»llejjps. 

From : Robert L. Hitch, Director, Business Education. 

Date: May 4, 1071. 

The School of Teacher Rducation at Ferris State College has recently had the 
opportunity of working with some of your graduates. Because of your interest 
lu encouraging cai>able graduates to continue their e<lucation after leaving your 
inj>titution, we thought you would be intercepted in some information we have 
recently compiled regarding business college transfers who are presently in our 
Business Teacher Rducaticm program. 

The enclosed profile suggests that the 52 husineas coUeffe transfers, comprising 
26 i)ercent of our enioUnient in lousiness Frlucation, are i>erfornUng nt a very 
acceptable level. Indeed, over 25 percent are making an excellent record for 
themselves on this campu'f. 

This study substnntiates the fact that we can expect a good {)erformance from 
the students you have beeji recommending for continued education. As a result, 
we will l)e happy to correspond with any students whom you may recommend. 

Enclosure. 

Ferris State College,, School of Teacher Educationf hu9ine$8 education student 

profile 



Total students enrolled- im 

Number who transferred from business colleges 52 

Number of business colleges from which students transferred 27 

Ferris State College CHPA*s^ of transfer students (doesn't include transfer 
grades) >:< 

Percent 

Below 2.00 4 

2.00-2.25 25 

2.20-2.50 __ 16 

2.51-3.00 28 

Above 3.00 27 



Academic AcHre>'EMENT of Ferris State Cotxeqe Bttsiness Education; 
Graduates for 1960-68 

(By Robert L. Hitch, Director of Business Education) 

THE PROBLEM 

The "opportunity school** philo.sophy of Ferris State College no doubt results 
in a fairly high degree of heterogeneity within its student population — hetero- 
geneity In terms of academic ability and past educational exi>erience. It is under- 
standable that educators working in such an environment would be curious con- 
cerning the characteristics of ^uch a student group. The purpose of this investi-, 
gat ion, thereforr, was t if.'e-fold :t 

1.. To identify educational backgrounds of business education graduates of 
Ferris State rollc;7e, 

2. To determine soinei'hing of the nature of their academic achievement at 
Ferris State College, and 

3 To (>onipare the findings of this .study with those of a similar study made in 
1006 of business education graduates for 195H-1065. 

THE PROCEDURE 

The data utilized in thiK study were obtained from the transcript of the 150 
graduates for the 1900-1JM>S i)erio<l. 

The first phase of the research identified the tyi>e of program or institution 
from which the graduate transferred to the business education program at Ferris 



* Cumulatlvf* honor point avpraRp 
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State College. The following claftsifications were employed in mMnz the 
anal.Tsl.s : " 

1. Those who entered the proirram as Ferris freshmen. 

2. Those who traiisferrwl fn>in a terniiiial Frrrls proicram, 

3. Tho.^ who transferred from other Institutions exclusive of busineas col- 
leges. 

4. Tho«e who transferred from the School of General Education at Ferris, 

5. Those who tran.sferred from degree program.s at Ferris, 

8. Those who completed degree programs at Ferris and subsequently entered the 
teacher education program, 
7. Th().*!e who transferred from business colleges. 

In a few instances students were subjei-t to more than a single classification, 
niiere this was the situation, they were placed in the classification wherein they 
had earned the greater amount of credit. 

As a »eii}nd phase of the study. tran.»<cripts were analyied in terms of credit 
earned in the following areas : 1. Business subjects; 2. Liberal-education subjects: 
3. Profe.ssional-eduoation subjects: 4. Directed teaching. 

In the pro<ess of transcript analysis it was noted that approximately 40 per- 
cent of the work had been taken in the area of business, approximately 40 per- 
cent in the area of liberal education and the remainder had been in the areas of 
professional-education courses and in directed teaching. The only exception was 
In the business-decree group which was "heavy" in the business area. 

The third phase of the investigation required the computation of honor point 
averai?es for e«oh group in terms of business subjects, liberal-education subjects, 
professional-education subjects, and directed teaching. All grades, whether earned 
at Ferris or not. were included in computing averages. 

THE FXNDIXOB 

Table I. Page 4. presents in summary form the information obtained from the 
transcripts. It will he observed that business college transfers produced more 
teachers than any other source. More than one ^ourth of the graduates in busi- 
ness education transferred from business colleges. This represents better than a 
l(K>-i)ercent increase over the 1966 study. As will be noted, the smallest numl»er 
of graduates came from the group that received degrees in business and completed 
the requirements for certification. This was also the case in the 1966 study. 

Grades in Businesn Subjevtit, — Students who entered the program as transfers 
from bn.-siness colleges enrned the highest grades in business subjects. Ferris ter- 
minal tran.sfprs earned the second highest grades In business subjects. The poorest 
grades in business subjects were earned by transfers from the school of General 
Education at Ferris. 

Gra4e9 in Liberal Ed ufnti on. —The terminal Ferris transfers achieved better 
grades than any other group in the area of liberal education. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the range is only .27 for this group and that the performance 
in liberal education was considerably below what It was In business. Transfers 
from Ferris* four-year programs were the poorest performers in liberal education. 

TABLE I -GRADE AVERAGES OF ISO FERRIS BUSINESS EDUCATION GRADUATES FOR l966-«8 
BY AREAS OF STUDY 

Prefts- 

BusirMSS libaril sionil Oir«cttd Total Final 
SourcM of studtnts Parctnt subjects education education toKhing rank rank 



Enter^asfr»shmen..-...-..-...-...... 9 2 63 2.51 2.59 3.17 17 4 

196 <tu'y-- u >2 8o 2.62 2.67 3.33 10 2 

Tormina. For j$tran...r$. . 12 2 70 » 2 54 2.55 »3.72 7 1 

1966 Mudy 22 2. 64 2. 49 2. 62 3. 43 13 4 

Transfers from other institutions . . . 24 2. 67 2. 44 2. 63 3. 50 10 3 

1966 study .. 16 2.42 2.38 2.4J> 3.06 22 6 



4. Transfers from Ferris School of General 
Education.... 
1966 study. 



9 


2 63 


2.51 


2.59 


3.17 


17 


14 


> 2 80 


2.62 


2.67 


3.33 


10 


12 


2 70 


12 54 


2.55 


»3.72 


7 


2; 


2.64 


2.49 


2.62 


3.43 


13 


24 


2.67 


2.44 


2.63 


3.50 


10 


16 


2.42 


2.38 


2.4v> 


3.06 


22 


8 


2. 33 


2.27 


2.20 


3.25 


24 


11 


2. 31 


2.21 


2 41 


3.05 


28 


2.47 


2 21 


2. 42 


3.24 


24 


15 


2.59 


2.43 


2.63 


3.50 


12 


3 


2 66 


2.43 


2.05 


3 50 


18 


6 


2 32 


2.38 


2.44 


3.50 


18 


29 


<2.82 


2.52 


2. 55 


3.38 


10 


14 


2.52 


»2.72 


t2.71 


13.58 


7 



7 

^ 7 

5. Transfers Vrom Ferris 4-year proirams.X 15 2.47 2 21 2.42 3.24 24 $ 
1966 study . . . . . . u 2. 59 2. 43 2. 63 3. 50 12 3 

6. Oeirees in business. ;.V U^^^^^^^ 3 2 66 2.43 2.05 3 50 18 5 
1966 study..... 6 2 32 2.38 2.44 3.50 18 5 

7. Transfers from business collefes;.:;..'-...-.-- 29 i 2.82 2.52 2.55 .3.38 10 2 
1966 study. 

t These figures are high for these areas of the program. 
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♦K^l!^* u Kdurati(m.-^TnnstetH from other lnsfltntlon« were 

tne best acbipvefM in the area of professional wlnoation. Tlie rangi' for the 
«roiip6 was .58 Students with Uejcrees in Imsinrss were extremely iHMir i»erformera 
in professicmal education being considerably below the level of their counter- 
ptrta idenUfled by the 1906 study. 

Ororff# in Directed rraMia(^.— Terminal Ferris transfers excelled in the area 
or directed teaching hy a wide margin. The range within the various sources 
was .W. The great majority of terminal Ferris trauKfers were women who 
came from the executive secretarial program in the School of Business In nl- 
most all Instances these student teachers taught .some or all classes in the 
secretarial skills area. This might .suggest that business skills are easier to 
teach than business information. 

Comparttofw.— As a means for identifying the most capable group of graduates 
(in terms of the seven sources of students) the various sources were ranked 
In performance as compared with each other. Thus the business college trans- 
fers were ranked number one in business sui»jects, number two in Uiieral educa- 
tion, number three in professional education and num^ier four in directed 
teaching. Adding these rankings gare this group a total rank of ten points which 
was the second best nt all groups, being surpassed onlv bv the terminal Ferris 
transfer group. 

As may be seen from an analysis of Table I. transfers from other Institu- 
tions ranked third, entering freshmen ranked fourth, degrees In business ranked 
fifth, transfers from Ferris four-year programs ranked sixth and transfers 
from the Ferris School of General Education ranked la.st. 

The following listing in rank order with total rank points presents the find- 
ings in a more (H>mprehendahle manners 

Terminal Ferris transfers ___ Ranked 1st with 7 points. 

Business college transfers Ranked 2d with 10 points 

Transfers from other institutions __ Po. 

Entering freshmen Ranked 4th with 17 points. 

Degrees In business . Ranked 5th with 1« iKiints. 

Ferris 4-year program transfers. _ Ranked 6th with 24 points. 

Ferris general education transfers po. 

It is obTlous that the first three sources are proriding Ferris with Its more 
academically talented graduates. 
The 1 llowlng listing was taken from the 1966 study. 

Business college transfers Ranked 1st with 7 points. 

Entering freshmen Ranked 2d with 10 points. 

Ferris 4 year program transfers __ Ranked 3<l with 12 points. 

Terminal Ferris transfer* Ranked 4th Tith 13 points. 

Degrees In business . Ranked 5th with 1ft points. 

Transfers from other institutions Ranked 6th with 22 points. 

Ferris general education transfers Ranked 7th with 2ft points. 

The following listings compare the final ranks of the seven sources for the 
1P66 and 1071 studies :< 



Sourm 



1966 



1971 1966 and 1971 



Busintsf coittit transftrs . 
Cnttrinl f raslimtn .. 
Ftrris 4-yr transftrs 
Terminal Ftrris transftrs. . 
D«ints m busintss 
Transftrs from othtr institutions 
F«rrts frnt rai tdueation transftrs 



3 
C 
9 

5 
10 
8 

13 



srUMARY 

The more significant findings may l»e summarized as follows > 

1. The findings of the 1^66 study together with tlmse of lf>71 reveal that Ferris' 
most academically talentnl graduate*; came from the iMislnes*; collet?e gnuip. 

2. The next l»est group of graduates were transfers from terminal Ferris pro- 
grams. The great majority of these came front the executive secretarial progrant 
in the School of Business. 
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3. Eiiterlni: fn»xhnu»n nuistitnted « ^t^hkI s<»un'o of arliievers for the propram {n 
hii}iiness ttMx iKT (Hlucatioti. 

4. The Iwist attradive j^roup. :i*ii(leiijinill.v sin^akintf. raiiio from the MmA of 
(reiieral Kdiicatioii 

RRCOM UK.NDATIOXS 

The flmliiiK's «»f thi< investipati<»n mh^in to warrant thi* following ret^miiiienan- 
tioii< 

1. l*rograiu promotion slioiild In* foi iiMMt ut\ vuvmrn^Uif: hushuss ctillrp^ stii- 
(ient« — thow reiDnineniled f«>r fu»*thiT tMlucatlou — to enter t\w KiTrls hushiess 
e<Itieatioii prof^rani. 

2. Program promotion shcaikl >:ive more attention to I'm ouraginp j:radnat«»s of 
Ferris terminal programs to consider a canw in teacher eihnation. 

3. More c(»nslde**ation sliould »>e given to encouraging higli *<ch<H»l graduates to 
t Mti»r the program fresh* leii, 

4. TJien* is a ihhh\ for co» Mnning res<mreli in the area of identifying soun*es of 
>tudents for the Ferrf^ i»r'*.'ram in Inisiiiess eduttitiou. 



EXHIBIT 2 

(Vrtain <'uar\< tfristics of K^ntRiR St\tf. roi.i.FXJE Rt'sinfj^r EnrcATiox 
Gradvates ron 1^58-65 

(By RolMTt 1a Hit oh. Direttor of Business Education) 

THE PROBLF.M 

The ''opportunity scliooi'* phih>sophy of Ferris State (N»I!ege no doulit results 
!ri A fairly high degree of heterogeneity within its student iK)pulation — hetero- 
geneity in terms of academic ahility and past (Hlu(*titional exiierieiuv. It is 
understandahle tliat e<Iucat(»rs working in such an enviionmeiit would l»e curious 
(*oncerning the characteristic's of sucii a student grrmp. The punM)M» of this in- 
Vestigatitni. theref(Te. was three-fold 

1. To identify educational l»ackgrounds of luisiness education graduates of 
Ferris State College. 

2. To (h'termine something of the nature of their academic achievement at 
Ferris State College, and 

H. To detenuine the extent of their initial success in the teaching profession 

THK PROCKDt'RE 

The majority of the data utilized In this study were ohtaimKi from the tran- 
seripts of the ISO graduates for the li^SK-HM*^ periled. 

The first phase of the research Identified the type of pDgram or in«<titution 
from which the graduate transferred to the huslness edncntion program at Ferris 
State (VI lege. The following classifications were employed in making the analysis 

I. Those who entered the program as Ferris freMinien. 

2. Those w*ho transferred from a terminal Ferris program, 

3. Those who transferred from other in.tititutlons exclusive of husiness colleges. 

4. Th(»se who transferred from the Sch<K)l of General Kducati<m at Ferris. 

5. Those who transferred from degree programs at Ferris. 

6 Those who completed degree programs at Ferris and subsequently enter, 
the teacher education program. 

In a few instances students were subject to more than a single classification^ 
Where this w*as the situation, they were pi a ceil in the classlficathms wherein they 
had earned the greater amount of credit. 

As a second phase of the .study, transcripts were analysf*<l In terms of credit 
earned In the follow*lng areas:: 1. Bu<ili\ess subjects: 2. Lll»erabe<lucation sul>- 
Jects; 3. I*rofe.s«{|onai-educatlon subjects: 4. Dlrecte<l teaching. 

In the process of transcript analysis It was noted thai approximately 40 per- 
cent of the w*ork had l»een taken in the area of buslnevs. approximately 40 |)er- 
cent in the area of liberal e<liicatl(»n and the remainder had Ikh'u in the areas of 
professional*edu(atlon courses and in din*<*te<l teadiin^. The only exi'eptlon was 
In the huslness-'legree group w*hich was '*beavy** in ihe husiness area. 
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The third phase of thi* invest tfcation required the computation of honor point 
averages for each group in terms of tm.siuess subjeotjt, lil>eral-whu-ati«)n subjects, 
professional-education subjects, and directed teaching. All grade.s whether 
earned at Ferris or not, were employed in computing averages. 

As a fourth phase of the study., comparisons were made of administrators* 
ratings of llrst-jear teachers. 

THE nNDINOS 

Table I, Page 4, presents in summary form the information obtained from the 
transcripts. It will be observed that terminal Ferris programs produced more 
teachers than did any other sources. More than one-flfth of the graduates in 
business education transferred from a terminal program. The greatest numl>er 
of transfers came from the executive-secretarial program and the next largest 
number transferred from the program in higher accounting. As will be noted, the 
>malledt number of graduates came from the group that received degrees in 
busine.ss and completed the requirements for certification. 

Grades in buMness subjects. — Students who entered the program as Ferris 
freshmen achieved the highest grades, 2.60, in business subjects. Terminal Ferris 
transfers constituted the second best group in terms of grades received in the 
area of business. It might be observed that in both instances students were sure 
of nn interest in business and one group was also sure of an intere.st in teaching 
at the time they initiated their collegiate experience. They apparently were not 
confronted with the necessity of "finding themselves" as were memliers of some 
of the other group". This is to suggest fairly high motivation factors for these 
groups which excelled in grade averages. Several student.^; in the.se groups held 
.scholarships by virtue of good academic records in high .school and later at 
Ferris. 

TABLE t -CRAOC AVCRAGCS OF 189 FERRIS BUSINESS EDUCATION GRADUATES FOR 195S-65 BY AREAS OF STUDY 



Sourcts of studfflts 



1 Entartd as *'tihm«i». . . 

2. TtrmiMl F. ris triwttrs, . . . 

3 Transftrs from othtr Institutions. . . 

4 Transftrs from Ftrns School of Gon- 

oral Education. ... 

5. Transftrs from Ftrris 4>yr proframs. . 

6. OtiratS in bOSlntSJ.... . >:.:.:.:.;.: 





Busintss 


Libtral 


Proftssional 


Directed 


Ptfctnt 


sub] acts 


education 


education 


ttKhini 


14 


2.80 


2.62 


2.67 


3.33 


22 


2.64 


2.49 


2.62 


3.43 


16 


2.42 


2.38 


2.46 


3.06 


11 


2.31 


2.21 


2.41 


3.05 


17 


2.59 


2.43 


2.63 


3.50 


6 


2.32 


2.38 


2.44 


3.50 



According to Table I, those graduates who transferred to business education 
from the Ferris School of General Education did the poorest academic work in 
the area of business. Students with degrees \n business were only slightly better,, 
grade wi.«e. than the general education transfers. 

TAherat Education. — There seems not to be a very satisfactory explanation 
for this keeping in mind they were initially attracted to business colleges and 
Apparently were more pragmatically oriented than other groups, especially the 
transfers from the Ferris School of General Education who had the poorest 
average with 2.21. 

Professional EdttcatiO'n, — For purposes rf this .«»tudv the directed teaching ex- 
nerience was not included as a part of professional education. In most instances, 
it was a full-time teaching experience and represented as much credit as all pro- 
fessional courses combined. (A few 1058 and 1^50 graduates took directed teaching 
on less than a full-time basis.) Separate review seemed to be justified for di- 
rc»cted tpaching. 

Practicallv the same average as that achieved by the same group in the area 
of liberal education. The freshmen grouT) ranked 5?econd again with an average 
of 2,fi7 beine not far below the business college group. 

Directed Tearhina — Ranked in sf^cond place with 3,r»0*s are found the bn<iine«» 
decree croup and the transfers from four-year programs. Transfers from the 
Ferris School of General Education had the lowest grades in directect teaching 
with an average of S.O.'i followed very clo.sely by transfers from other insfitutionn 
with an average of 3.06. 
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EffrctirrnrnM an flmt-ifi *tr U-nrhrnt. — Oni» mMsiire of n fearher-i^ncation |>ro. 
icr«in> effrctiren^H may be found in evatunflons of tkr^-y^v teacher!* 
provided by wrhool administrmt'^'rs. 

In iiiiKct in5tani*es thi' evnhmtion form ti*ns i*<»iii|»l<»tei] b.r the |>rinei|uil. It wasi 
ansiimfd that he was more (iiiaUned than any i>ther person to make the era Illa- 
tion. Administrators rateil the tearhers (»n a $tix-|)oint itrale as follows: poor. 1:^ 
fair. 2 : ji%*eraKe. 3 : jcckkI. 4 : very u<m»iI. ."» : oxtvllent. i». 

Flsnire 1. Pare 7. reread adniinistratonc* eralnationsc for binfinens eciuration 
craduates of 1958 tbrooirb 10B4. As Indicated by the flipnre. thoae gradaatea who 
enterefl the pn^fcrani tran.sfers« fn»m terminal Ferris pmrrams recelred the 
highest rating as first -year teachers. It should be ol»serre<l. howew. that live 
of the croups were se|iarate«l by only three*tenths of a point on the value srale 
of «ix. Viewed another way. the term Ina I- transfer inroup rereired the bigliest 
ratines on six of toe thirteen pnvfes.*<ional traits. 

Those iH'adnates who transferred in from other in5tit«tli«is. Junior colleices 
»nd imirrrsities. rpceire<l the lowest administrator eralnations. They wen* finite 
low when i*ompared with the other irron|>s— estiecialiy the transfers fnnn Ferris 
tprminHl procrams. Transfers from other institutions received tlie lowr^ rat- 
ings of all rroups on eleven of tl»e thirteen traits. 

riCUtC I -SCHOOL AOMlNISTRATOtS- EVALUATIONS Of IST-YR FERttS BUSINESS HMICATtOR ttAOOATB 
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OUMMAftT 

The more sifoilflcant flndlnga may be summarised as follows : 

1. During the p?riod of tir>8 U lOBTi the Ferris terminal profcrama provided 
a larger number of business-education graduates than any other irroup. 

2. Transfers from Ferris four-year pro(rram.s provided the second laneest croup 
of b)tsiness<education icraduates and toicether with the F>rris freshmen croup 
provided approximately forty per cent of all business-education graduates. 

3. The smallest transfer group came from the Ferris School of General 
Education. 

4. The Ferris freshmen group Placed jiecond in academic achievement with a 
first in i>usinesH subjects and second in both liberal and profes.«?ional eduration. 

5. The least attractive group from the standpoint of academic achievement was 
found in the instance of the transfers from the Ferris School of General 
Education. 

0. In terms of administrator.*** evaluations, transfers from terminal Ferris 
programs were most successful 'r. rheir first year of teaching. 

The findings of the Investigation see \ to warrant the following recommen- 
dations :: 

1. Program promotion should give more attention to Informing high school 
students of the Ferris program. 
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2. Mof^ Attention shmihl be fixen to the poxKihitity of 5miiiii«r incM^ nam- 
bew of f raoxfen from Ferrt.** t(*niiina] |>n»icninui. 

3. Thrrp is need tnr matinuiiiK rrsr«rcb in the area of identtfriii^ the soiirres 
of 5tiMleiit« for the FerrU« |>ro^m in teacher education, 

Mr. HicK9. The next witnesses are Mr. William Fowlen executive 
clirectar of the National Home Stiuly Counril; ami Mr. William 
Goddftrd. executive director, Xational Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools. They are accompaniecl by Mr. I^rnanl H. Ehrlich. 
Would you identify yourseh'es to the reporter, please, each of you. 

STATEMER OF WILLIAM A. 60DD ABO. £ZfiUUTlV£ DIBECIOm, >A* 
TIOVAlAaOCUnOV of TSADE AMD TECHnCAL SCHOOLS; AC- 
COnAIIED BT BETHIAEP H. EHKLICH, ATTOBIET FOE THE 
HAnOIAL HOME STUDY COUHCIL AHD THE HATIOHAL ASSOCI- 
ATIOH OF TIABE AID TECHHIC AL SCHOOLS 

Mr. GoDDARD. I m William A. Goddard of the Xational Associati<m 
of Trade and Technical Schools. 

Mr. Fowuea. I'm William A. Fotrler of the National Home Study 
Council. 

Mr. EHSiant. I m Bernard H. Ehrlich of the National Home Study 
Couiicil and the Xational Association of Trade and Technical Schools. 

Mr. Hicks. Gentlemen, proceed in any way that you desire. 

Mr. GoDDAKD. Thank vou, Mr. v'hairman. The Xational Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools (XATTS) is a -olumar>- nonprofit 
organization of accredited private residence schools offering job- 
or«nted specialty training in trade and technical occupations. The 
membership of NATTS includes both propiietary and nonprofit 
schools. Althougii all member schools must be accredited, an accredited 
school need not apply for membership. 

The Accrediting Commission of XATTS is the accrediting agency 
listed by the VS* Office of Education as the nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency in the trade and technical school field, and is the only 
accrediting agency so listed by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The broad purpose of XATTS is to establish and maintain sound 
educational i^andards and ethical business practices for its member 
schools, which schools complement, rather than compete with, tax-sup- 
ported facilities. 

I will be available for question^^'g and will be pleased to answer, to 
the best of my ability, any questions this committee may have relating 
to the trade and technical school field. 

However, it is the primary aim of this statement to acquaint the 
committee with the rolo of trade and technical schools in our educa- 
tional system and to explain the nature of the accreditation process. 

Several studies have been made of vocational schools, including 
trade and technical schools, which furnish substantial information 
concerning the role of trade and technical schools. 

In 19f>f), a fairly **xhau8Tivo studv was published bv A. Har\ey Belit- 
.sk> entitled "Private Vocational Schools and Their Students: Limited 
Objectives, I'nlimited Opportunities." The author is m the staff of the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, and the study was 
financed over a 15-month period by the Ford Foundation. 
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In June lUl^K th«* rintlior fMililishcil a I'ondonsiMi version of his studios 
in this tieltU at tho invitation of tht* iiun^uu of lii<:hor Kducatiou. 
DflSt^e of Kihiration, T.S. l)ei>artuient of Health. Kdurtition. ami 
nVlfare. 

Referemv.s herejn to Holitsky V studies an* directed to the June 1070 
eoiidt'iisetl n»j)ort. 

Al<o, Mr. rhairuiau. I want to leave with you a i-opy of the full 
stutly of tin* Ujok itsid f. 

Mr. Hicks. Thank you very nnirh. 

[The material n»ferred to follows:] 
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for Employmr nt Research 

THE INSTITUTE, a privatelv sponsored nonprofit research 
organization, was established on July K 1945. It is an activity 
of the W, E., Upjohn Unemployment Trustee Corporation, 
which was formed in 193?- to administer u fund set aside by 
the late Dr. W. E. Upjohn for the purpose of carrying on 
'^research into the causes and effects of unemployment and 
measures for the alleviation of unemployment/* 
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office. 1101 Seventeenth St eet. N.W.. Wa5hington. D.C., 
20036. Additional Cv>pies may be obtained from the 
Kalama/.oi. otllce at a cost of 25 cents per copy. 
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Preface 
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research made possible through a grant awarded to the Upjohn Institute 
by the Ford Foundation. Complete findings on the research were published 
in 1969 in the book Private Vocational Schools and Their Students: Limited 
Objectives, Unlimited Opportunities, 

The views expressed do not necessarily reflect policies or positions of 
the W E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research., 
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PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Their Emerging Role in Postsecondary Education 

Introduction 

This study undertakes to clarify the role of private vocational schools as 
one of the institutions providing postsecondary education. The principal 
topics include; estimated number of schools and students, types of 
occupational training, nature of instruction, student characteristics, and 
regulation and accreditation of the schools. 

The general status of vocational education is initially considered in order 
to explain the still inadequate awareness and acceptance of the private 
vocational schools and their students. Finally, in a brief concluding section, 
a proposal to enhance the equality of educational opportunity is offered. 

Status of Vocational Education 

Despite steadily growing enrollments in colleges and universities, the potential 
number of students who can benefit from instruction in private vocational 
schools will continue to be exceptionally large.. The promising future of the 
schools IS based upon at least two major conditions. First, only abovt 
one-fourth of all high school students are enrolled in a vocational education 
program. Second, less than 25 percent of all high school students ultimately 
complete a four-year college program.; 

The expected advances in the use of private vocational schools are 
grounded in the demonstrated capacity of the schools to motivate and train 
students with various needs and interests for specific occupational objectives. 
Young persons lacking vocational qualifications, private employers, and 
several government agencies have shown the greatest appreciation of the 
schools* capabilities and have also made the most use of them. In general, 
however, educators and school counselors have been uninformed about and 
even antagonistic to the private vocational schools. 

Since high school graduates and nongraduates w " coiitinue to enroll 
in vocational schools, it is important to consider some of the plausible reasons 
why key persons involved in advising such students have disregarded the 
schools. Insights into this paradox arise from (a) the current emphasis upon 
college education, and (b) the contrasting objectives of vocational schools 
and colleges.. 

1 
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Dr. James B. Conant and other highly respected educators have been 
critical of the many parents who ignore the aptitudes and interests of their 
children and pressure them to pursue some form of h^er education. Quite 
understandably, the school counselors typically reflect a community's 
mterest in maximum college enrollment. The number of counselors in most 
schools is, moreover, inadequate, and the counselors who are available are 
unfamiliar with the needs of and the opportunities for students not headed 
for college. The net result of these conditions is that educational resources 
are not efficiently used, and numerous cases of personal frustration and 
disillusionment occur. 

Dr.. John W. Gardner, while strongly favoring equality of educational 
opportunity, has stressed the desirability of providing superior vocational 
education, and he has accented the possibilities and importance of achieving 
"excellence" in all forms of education and work. 

The preeminence given to college enrollment by educators, counselors, 
and parents is naturally related to the academic program and, perhaps even • 
more, to the ultimate types of employment that college graduates are likely 
to secure. The liberal arts curriculum is an important educational component 
of colleges and universities. Such a curriculum may be a preparation or 
requirement for an occupationally oriented program, but students may also 
select the subjects for their intrinsic value. Even undergraduate curricula that 
lead directly to employment (e.g., business administration or engineering) 
require some general education subjects. In contrast, vocational schools, 
particularly the private ones, offer hardly any subject matter that is not 
directed toward the ultimate requirements of a job; and the courses, usually 
less than two years in length, are not concluded by the conferring of a 
degree. The term "course" is used by private vocational schools to represent 
the entire training program. Comparatively few of the private vocational 
schools are actually able to confer an associate degree under current 
regulations in their states. Pennsylvania, for example, began considering 
private vocational schools' eligibility to award an associate degree in 1969. 

Private vocational schools differ from colleges and universities not only 
m subject matter taught but also in financial structure. Colleges and 
universities, whether private or public, are overwhelmingly nonprofit, while 
the great majority of Private vocational schools are profitmaking, or more 
accurately, profitseeking organizations.^ This need not be noted per se as 
a distinguishing characteristic between the two types of institutions, but it 



U decision by a judge of the U.S. District Court for the Distnct of Columbu 
might lead to the establishment of many more proprietary colleges. The Middle SUtfS 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Inc.. was found: (1) to be in resUaint 
of trade and (2) to deny constitutional due process by rcquinng applicants for 
accreditation to be nonprofit institutions. See CivU Action No. 1515-66. 
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has in fact been raised as an additional factor of comparison. Howev^^r, it 
appears appropriate to focus less attention on the financial structure of an 
educational or training institution and, instead, to examine more closely 
student needs, the nature of the programs, and the competence of instructors. 

This approach could lead to a clearer differentiation between the two 
types of institutic-s. Perhaps it would then be concluded that colleges and 
vocational schools are '*noncompeting groups," to be evaluated on the basis 
of their comparative excellence in instructional programs and the 
performance of their graduates on the job. (Colleges and universities should 
naturally be supported in their search for excellence m those fields of study 
ih9\ are not directly related to ultimate employment.) 



Estimated Number of Schools and Students 

The first serious attempt to estimate the number of private vocational schools 
and to consider their programs was made in 1964. Drs. Clark and Sloan 
estimated that there were more than 35,000 schools, with an enrollment 
exceeding five million.^ However, these figures included schools offering both 
vocational and leisuretime training programs.^ 

The author*s study on which this paper is based disclosed a total of 
7,000 private schools limited to vocational education and serving 
approximately L5 million students during 1966.^ These conservative estimates 
were divided into the following four broad occupational categories: 



Occupational Category 


Schools 


StudMits 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


7,071 


100.0 


1,563,556 


99.9 


Trade and Technical . . 


3,000 


42.4 


835,710 


53.4 


Business 


1,300 


18.4 


439,500 


28.1 


Cosmetology 


2,477 


35.0 


272,470 


17.4 


Barber 


294 


4.2 


15,876 


1.0 


2h.F, Clark and H S. 


Sloan. Classrooms on Mam Street 


(New York: 


Teachers 



Collogi- Press. 1966>. p. 4. 

"^hrivalc Vocalional Schools and Their Students Limited Ohiectives. Unlimited 
Opportunities (Cambridgr Sc-henkman Publishing Company. Inc.. 1969). p. 9. 
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The above figures were based upon responses to a written questionnaire 
by 1,200 schools and upon supplemental information provided by 
associations of the four types of schools. The number of cosmetology and 
barber schools was exact because their respective associations conduct an 
annual census. In 1966 the United Business Schools Association had a 
membership of 500 schools offering secretarial, accountii^, business 
administration, and other courses: and it maintained a recori of 800 
nonmember business schools. The National Association of 1 ade and 
Technical Schools (NATTS), established in 1965, had only 200 member 
schools, but the Association's mailing list was several times that number. 

As shown above, the majority of students attended trade and technical 
schools. Added to the enrollment in business schools, these two categories 
accounted for 80 percent of all students. However, the cosmetology and 
barber schools arc quantitatively important because they train most of the 
persons entering such occupations. 

The data also revealed that the average annual enrollment in each type 
of occupational training school was rather small. Less than 5 percent of 
the schools enrolled more than 2.000 students annually. The average business 
school enrolled less than 350 students annually; this exceeded the average 
enrollmenf in the trade and technical schools by 20 percent and was much 
greater than the typical enrollments in the cosmetology and uarber schools. 

One explanation for the small size of most of these schools is rebted 
to the importance assigned to practical, problem-solving aspects in the 
courses. It follows that only a short period of time is spent in large 
classrooms, and the costs of adequate space and machinery ir shop and 
laboratory settings necessarily limit the size of a school builuing and its 
staff. Second, the schools are widely distributed geographically-often either 
located in cities with less than lOOjOOO persons or situated within sections- 
of a large metropolitan area. A third reason is that the trade and technical 
sc4iools (the primar>' focus of attention in this study) lend to train for single 
or related occupations. Nevertheless, collectively, the large number of highly 
specialized trade and technical schools offer the greatest diversity of courses. 

Although most private schools operate on a year-round basis and offer 
both day and evening sessions, the capacity for expanding enrollment appears 
to be sizable.. The possibilities for growth are primarily due to the 
underutili/ation of staff and facilities in afternoon and evening classes. 
According to a survey of NATTS members, the schools were operating at 
only 60 percent of their capacity. On the basis of this estimate, all trade 
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and technical schi)ols could accommodate an additional one-haif million 
students.^ 

Some ot the salient features of the home study or correspondence 
schools must be at least noted, even though such schools undoubtedly merit 
a much more extensive survey.: 

The National Home Study Council, with a membership of 120 
accredited schools, is the principal association for these schools. (Some of 
the schiH>ls have viKational school divisions similar to those considered in 
this study.) Accreditation is provided by the CounciPs Accreditiiig 
Commission, which is recogni/ed by the VS., Office of Education.. There 
are also approximateU 500 iionacciedited correspondence schools. Unlike 
the members of the National Home Studv Council, the nonaccredited schools 
do not always require examinations and frequent "exchange" between school 
and student. 

Since homes Nerve, in effect, as a substitute for classrooms, the number 
of corrcspt>iidcnce schiH>ls is much smaller than the estimated total of private 
viKattonal schiH>is. and the enrollments are considerably larger.. One 
international correspondence school has had more than 100.000 students 
during each of the past five years. The National Home Study Council 
members have students in every state, and their total enrollment is equal 
to that of the private vocaiional schools. When the enrollments in 
nonaccredited schools and the Arrried Forces are added to th.)se of the 
Council, the aggregate figure is tlve million students. 

The total number of subjects taught by correspondence is about 600 
and includes vocational subjects, high sc*hool courses, and college-level 
courses. Students can naturally hold jobs and learn at their own desired 
pace. 



Types of Courses Offered in Trade and Technical Schools 

The variety of iKcupational courses found in private trade and technical 
schools reflects the unique ability of these schools to respond to the trainirtg 
needs of many industries and professions.. About 230 different occupational 
courses were offered in the more than 500 trade and technical schools 
examined in this study.^ Smce most schools offered more than one course, the 

^fhtd. p. 46. 

Jhts cstimjtc excludes the unused capaeity in business, barber, and cosmetology 
schools. 

-VWd. pp. \^'\4. 
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total number of courses provided by these schools was nearly I ^00. 

The six m^or vocational categories (based on the number of courses 
in each categoiy) were:. 

Vocational Cataiofy Nymberof 

Comes 

TdtH <....^.....vv.. ......... 861 

Auto Maintenance and Related Services . 127 

Data Processing . 185 

Drafting . . - . - . V - . 131 

Electronics „...,...,. . ., 159 

Medical Services . . . . 154 

Radio-TV ... ^ . . v ^ .: 95 



Less than percent of all reported courses are included if the above 
categories. The three largest areas of training (data processing, electronics, 
and medical services) are acknowledged to be growth fields in most 
manpower projections. The other three categories cannot necessarily be 
designated '"traditional," because drafting may be allied with the electronics 
industry and a radio-TV course may emphasize the repair of color television 
sets. Even automobile repair offers numerous employment openings for 
competent workers. 

Other important training fields include courses in commercial arts; 
construction; fashion design; needle trades; shoemaking; food preparation, 
processing, retailing, and service; interior design and related services; machine 
shop; major and minor appliance repair and servicing; photography; printing; 
promotion, sales, and related services: tool and die design; various forms 
of transportation and traffic management; and welding. Finally, courses in 
aerospace engmeering technology, waste and wastewater reconversion, 
gardening, hotel-motel operation, and many others though listed by only 
a few schools, are areas of growing job opportunities. 

Not all of the courses (see list in Appendix) are equivalent to generally 
accepted occupational designations. However, occupational breakdowns are 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary, and personal differences are evident with 
respect to vocational interest, ability, and willingness to devote the required 
time to what is regarded as ideal, well-rounded training. 

The great variety of occupational training is matched by a wide diversity 
in course length and, quite expectedly, in tuition. Tuition ranged from about 
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$100 to 54,500 and averaged nearly SI. 200 annually for the courses offered 
by the members of NATTS in 1966. 



Aspects of Instruction 

The inslruclion in private vocalional schools is highly specialized, with a 
view to the final employ meni objeclive. Therefore, the schools mainiain close 
but informal contacts wilh employers. Course content is readily modified 
to reflect perlineni changes ihal are reported lo school officials by 
employers. Decisions lo add improved facilities can also be made rapidly 
and directly. This differs from the delays often encountered by public schools 
and colleges that must seek approval from school boards or legislatures. 

Training is provided in a job-simulated settii^. Visual aids and operative 
equipment of all types are typically more important than textbooks. 
Classroom or lecture instruction is usually followed immediately by 
supplementary training in the school shop, laboratory, kitchen, or 
''department store" in order to demonstrate the practical application of 
theoretical concepts. Most schools also arrange student visits to plants and 
offices. Modest home assignments are required for many courses because 
only those theoretical concepts which are relevant to the performance of 
a job are taught.: 

The emphasis upon the functional phases of instruction represents more 
than an adaptation to the actual requirements of an ultimate job.. It also 
reflects the minimum level of formal education that is required for admission 
to the schools. A substantial percentage of all schools accept students who 
have not completed high school. At least 10 percent of the business schook 
offer a minimum of one course that calls for less than a high school education 
for admission. Approximately 40 percent of the trade and technical schools 
provide at least one course that does not require completion of high school. 
Educational requirements for admission to barber and cosmetology schools 
are lower still, less than 10 percent of these schools require high school 
graduation or its equivalent.^ 

The private vocational .schools have also devised methods for motivating 
many of their students who found the general education program in high 
school unslimulating. Hence, course materials arc presented in short, 
sequential units which reinforce previously learned materials. A sense of 
achievement is experienced by the typical student because he is informed 
of his progress on a continuing basis rather than at the conclusion of a 
term or semester.. 



^fbid., pp. 28-32. 
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Another significant aspect of the instruction offered by many of the 
schools is the provision of training at various levels of accomplishment within 
related occupations. For instance, in one school students may shift their 
concentration from a radio-television repair course to a more advanced course 
in etectronics technology, or vice versa\ depending on their demonstrated 
aptitudes ami interests. Some schoob even provide courses in different 
occupattonai fields and permit students to alter their specialty course. These 
options are, of course, advantageous to students who would otherwise fail 
their course or else be compelled to accept the dissatisfactions of 
employment in an occupation that is not their first preference. 

A final feature of the instruction is the result of course selectivity among 
the generally selfTinancing students. Since the students select occupational 
courses which they prefer, they are much more likely to be motivated than 
they would be in ihe absence of such free choice. Concomitantly, the 
previously mentioned components of the instruction have such a strong 
appeal for the students that they contribute per $e to rather high student 
motivation. Dr.. David P. Ausubel is authoritative in supporting this type 
of instruction:. 

Psychologists have been emphasizing the motivation- learning and 
the interest-activity sequence of cause and effect for so long that 
they tend to overlook their reciprocal aspects. Since motivation 
is not an indispensable condition for short-term an J 
ltmitedH)uantity learning, it is not necessary to postpone learning 
activities until appropriate interests and motivations have been 
developed.^ 



Evaluation: A Continuing Need 

The ultimate value of instruction in private vocational schools is 
demonstrated both through the graduates' succes** i i finding training*related 
positions, and in their occupational progress during their working careers. 
Only partial assessments of student achievement have, however, been made.* 
In any case, since schools charge their curricula and teaching staffs or simply 
fail to adopt important changes initiated by other schools, a continuing 
means of evaluating the training schools must be available. 



7''A TcKhing Strategy for Culturally Btpmed Pupib/* in Milter and Smiley, eds., 
education in iht Metropolis (New York: The Free Press, 1967), p. 293. 

^Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt*s Specialty Oriented Student Research Program at the 
Untvenity of Maryland ts virtually the only source for such findings. 
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Accreditation or evaluiUion of most private vocational schools is 
voluntary, as it is tor all types of education in the United States. States 
do establish hygienic rules for barber and cosmetology schools: and state 
and federal laws determine the scope of training for a limited number of 
technical occupations, including certified pipewelder. commercial pilot, ship 
radio officer, and tractor-trailer driver.. Generally, however, business, trade, 
and leclinical schools are evaluated by private accrediting organizations. 

Accrediting teams evaluate a school on the basis of »». success in 
achieving the purposes and objectives the school has set for itself.: About 
500 out of an estimated 1.300 business schools are members of the United 
Business Scht>ols Association (UBSA), sponsor of a recognized accrediting 
body which has accredited about 250 schools. Schools that are not accredited 
by September 1970 will no longer be eligible for active membership. In 
contrast, only about 10 percent of all trade and technical schools are 
members of NATTS, which received its accrediting status from the U-S. 
Commissioner of Education in l%7. ^o years after the Association's 
establishment., 

A "visiting team" from NATTS or UBSA is the principal effective body 
for evaluating private vocational schools. The team, consisting of technical 
specialists (industry representatives, educators, and school owners) who are 
not affiliated with the school under consideration, verifies the school's 
claims regarding its courses or programs. A check is made of a school's 
business practices, including job placement records and student recruitment 
procedures, especially when the .school's recruiting representatives work on 
a commission basis.. Student impressions are secured through random 
interviews. 



A NATTS member school must seek accreditation for any newly 
acquired affiliate, and an accredited school must apply for evaluation of 
any new course. 

9 An accrediting body examin.- t^iaauate placement records at the time 

of accreditation, upr)n receipt of detailed annual reports, and at five-year 
reevaluation intervals. \u general, practically all schools provide a placement 
service for their graduates, and a great majority o^fer the service "for life." 
The placement ratio (percentage of a school's grauuatt s placed in jobs by 
a school) has, however, not been determined with any firm accuracy. Of 
course, many of the students are indirectly helped by the schools to find 
job*: more or less formal sessions are conducted on how to prospect for 
work, and visits to schools by recruiters from industrial concerns afford 
students an early and convenient start in job-searching. 
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School foUowup of students after graduation is a crucial means of 
determining the percentage of students who secured training-related jobs and 
their occupational progress over the years. Most schools follow up their 
graduates for one year; but only about 20 percent of the schools gather 
information on their graduates* employment progress after the first year.. 
It would seem, therefore, that private vocational schools-as well as most 
other educational and training institutions-could improve their foUowup 
procedures and, in turn, provide accrediting teams with additional Important 
evidence for evaluating the schools. 

In the absence of dependable data on the employment experiences of 
private vocational school graduates, only indirect and qualified impressions 
are possible. In the first place, the utilization of the schools under numerous 
government*fuianced training programs represents a measure of the 
confidence placed in the courses, teachers, and managements. Second, close 
contacts between the schools and employers are likely to ensure the 
presentation of "relevant** trainii^. Third, graduates recommend the schools 
to others, and in tact they are a principal source of new students; thus 
they must have been pleased with the training and employment received.^ 

In addition to the practical advantages of accreditation, such as detached 
evaluation and suggestions for improving a schooPs functioning, accreditation 
draws attention to competent schools and strengthens their competitive 
position with counselors and prospective students. Also, poor schools may 
be forced to improve their teaching standards, purchase necessary equipment, 
and generally raise their capital base.^ 

The importance of voluntary accreditation is especially apparent when 
it is noted that less than half of all states license the operations of private 
vocational schools and that a considerably smaller percentage of the states 
carefully evaluate instructional courses.^ ^ Principal interests of the regulating 
states include: financial structure (e.g., requirement to post bond), teacher 
qualifications, course outlines, adequacy of equipment, student contracts, 
and advertising claims. 



^Betttsky, op. cit, p. 125. 

£ighty*flve percent of about 1,100 surveyed students gave their schools trast 
an ''average** rating. 

lO'Ticensing is nothing more than a pemiit to do business, having regard generally 
to safety and commercial standards. Certification, on the other hand, is generally related 
to cumcutum, instnictionai staff, facilities, etc...." See R. Fulton. "Proprietary 
Schools.** Encyclopedta of Educational Research, 4th ed. 
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In general, the inspection of private schools by most state supervisors 
is less thorough than that of a NATTS accrediting team. Each state supervisor 
in even the larger states frequently must oversee a sizable number of schools. 
New York and possibly a few other states utilize subject specialists in their 
evaluative inspections when a school introduces a new course.. According 
to New York law, each course must be reevaluated every five years; this 
is similar to a NATTS provision. 

Most of the 20 states that regulate private schools require instructors 
to have work experience, ranging from two years in Colorado to eight years 
in Massachusetts, in the vocation that they are teaching. Usuuily work 
experience is an alternative to formal education, and no state requires more 
than a high school education. However, a survey of instructors in the member 
schools of NAFTS disclosed that about 60 percent of the instructors actually 
had some college education and more than one-third of the total had at 
least four years of college education.^^ The larger mdependent schools, plus 
those operated as subsidiaries of corpriations, often pay the tuition of their 
instructors enrolled part time in college courses that are related to their 
teaching fields. 



Instructors' Roles 

It is noteworthy that numerous policies regarding instructors in private 
vocational schools are still exceptional cases or experiments in other schools. 
For instance, most private schools consider a sizable number of student 
failures in one instructor's course, or in several of his courses over time, 
an indication of the instructor's failure. 

Instructors in private vocational schools are urged to consider their 
students as **clients,** not "charges.** An important financial accountability, 
therefore, resides with the school and its instructors. The supervisor of a 
school for electronics technicians once observed that each prospective 
instructor must be critically evaluated* since the referrals of former students 
account for at least 50 percent of a schooPs student body.. The schools 
are convinced that creditable teaching performances can be ensured by 
making teaching capability the main criterion for reward and advancement; 
and instructors are not usually given tenure.. 



I ^ Seven hundred and twenty-six fuU^time and part-time instnictors were included 
in the 65 schools responding. See E.L. Johnson, A Descriptive Survey of Teachers 
of Private Trade and Technicai Schools Associated with the National Association of 
Trade and Technical Schools, doctoral dissertation submitted to The George Washington 
University; reproduced in part by Griswold Institute Print Shop, Cleveland, 1967, pp. 
57, 70. 
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A distinctive instructor-student relationship in vocational schools 
naturally influences the form and manner of instruction in suc»i schools. 
For example, the instructors at maiiy schools engage in "group teaching 
on an individual basis." This consists of students proceeding at the same 
pace in the theoretical part of their course and at different rates of progress 
in the practical or shop training. Students who are deficient in the theory 
portion of a course are encouraged to seek aid in frequently conducted review 
classes. 

Shop training, on the other hand, is apparently more readily learned 
and applied although there are differences in performance levels here, too. 
It IS therefore an instructor's responsibility to circulate freely among 
individuals or small groups of students. 

Small classes and individualized instruction make many of the schools 
an ideal setting for training both students who failed in secondary schools 
and persons with a variety of handicaps who are referred by a Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center.. Students with varied capacities surely require 
instructors who are not limited to a fixed lesson plan. In addition, instructors 
must be able to accommodate students who are at different stages of progress 
because students can enroll in many of the courses at frequent intervals 
(i.e., there is no single starting date). 

In view of instructor responsbihties. the typical student-teacher ratio 
for classroom instruction or lectures is small-at least when compared with 
the ratios found in the introductory subjects of many colleges and 
universities. About 60 percent of the NATTS members had a ratio of 24 
or fewer students per ms^uCtor,, Of course, the average ratio is still lower 
in the shop, laboratory, and machine practice. The majority of the schools 
assigned 19 or fewer students to an instructor at any given time. 

The student-teacher ratio is also significant since teachers often counsel 
students. Although not licensed to provide guidance, the instructors have to 
assume the role of guidance counselors to assist students who have been 
inadequately counseled or not counseled at all while in high school. This is a 
direct result of the limited number of high school guidance personnel and 
their equally limited views on postsecondary vocational education. 
Consequently, many persons who drop out of school, and even many who 
graduate from high school, have insufficient knowledge of occupational 
training opportunities and the labor market, A substantial proportion of 
students are not thoroughly familiar with the courses provided by private 
vocational schools, or else they learn about the schools through friends 

^^Belitsky.op. cit, pp. 82-83. 
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attending them, members ot their laniilies, newspaper advertisements, or sales 
representatives of the schools. As a major consequence of these informal 
lines, many young persons who enroll in the schools are likely to do so with 
incomplete information on the nature of training, requirements of the 
occupation they are training for, and the opportunities for advancement,: 

The counseling continues throughout a course for many students and 
may involve a fatherly form of encouragement that is not available at home. 
This includes the provision ot' extra assistance after class hours to a small 
group or even to an individual in such subjects as elementary arithmetic 
and reading. 

Student Characteristics and Needs 

Since students are the major "consumers" at private vocational schools, it 
has been in the interest of school administrators and instructors to adjust 
to student differences in age, educational attainment, ability, and health. 

Although the average age of the enrolled students is comparatively 
young, there have been numerous instances of success in training older 
persons, both the healthy and those ailing physically or emotionally. The 
study of NATTS schools disclosed a median age of 20 years for students 
enrolled in the day sessions, only about 10 percent of the students were 
26 or older. The average age of evening students was considerably higher, 
with nearly two-fifths being 26 or older. Most evening students had been 
employed full time, and a high percentage of them still found it necessary 
to Work full time during the day while training for a specialty within their 
occupation, or for a completely different vocation. For both day and evening 
sessions, the general age range at the NATTS schools during 1965 to 1967 
was 17 to 48 years; but some schools even had students who were in their 
sixties. 

Although enrollees in the trade and technical schools arc predominantly 
men, several schools do provide considerable training opportunities for 
women in such courses as medical and dental assisting, commercial art, and 



l^it is not known to what extent Negroes and disadvantaged members of other 
minorities have been enrolled in private vocational schoois. Probably most of the 
Negroes enjoying such opportunities receive financial aid under programs of the Veterans 
Administration. Vocational Rehabilitation agencies, the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. and other government agencies. However, in some nonprofit schools, 
notably the Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC), Negroes have been the 
principal bcncficianes. The OIC was organized in Philadelphia, but several of the training 
centers have been cstabhshed recently in other cities. 
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hotel-motel management. The women naturally account for the large 
majority of students enrolled in busmess and cosmetology schools. 

Flexibility of the schools in accommodating students of varied 
backgrounds and needs is particularly evident with regard to educational 
preparation. Student bodies include: 

1 . High school dropouts with no cKCupational training. 

2. High school graduates of a general education program whc 
lack any specific preparation for employment. 

3. High school graduates who fail to pass the private schools' 
aptitude tests in algebra or even arithmetic. 

4. Persons preparing for a licensable occupation. 

5. College dropouts, or even college students and graduates, 
desiring an otherwise unavailable course, such as computer 
programming. 

6. Per^ions for whom the formal education requirement is eased 
because they have had several years of employment 
experience but are currently unemployed or finding it 
difficult, for physical reastms, to remain in their present 
occupations. 

Besides taking account of their students' educational preparation, school 
administrators adjust the scheduling of courses to the requirements of 
students. For some courses, new students are enrolled as often as once each 
week. The majority of schools have four new classes annually, but they 
may accept students on a monthly basis. Students can also attend either 
day or evening sessions, and they can choose to attenC' on a full- or part4\ne 
basis. Courses given by members of NATTS raided from one-half week to 
130 weeks. The median for these courses was 40 weeks. Most courses require 
twice as long when taken on a part-time basis. Tiic option of enrolling in 
a course on either a fulUime or part-time basis and the great variations 
in course length afford considerable flexibility to students. Finally, 
practically all trade and technical schools operate at least 4M weeks annually, 
permittmg the ambitious student to complete the already compact course 
most expeditiously. 

After a typical student is enrolled in a private school, his major chalienge 
is having adequate funds to finance all expenses during the period of 
education. Although empirical data are unavailable, it is likely that students 
are predominantly from middle-income families where the father is mt 
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empiuyed in a professionaS or managerial position. Only a small minority 
of students attending trade and technical schools can rely upon their parents 
or personal savings to pay for their entire schooling. For exan^, more 
than two4hirds of the students enrolled at a large technical school, which 
has been gra^-^ed recognition for transfer of credits to several colleges and 
universities, are compelled lo work on a part- or full-time basis.^^ The school 
owners* practice of accepting deferred payments is a useful, albeit limited, 
form of fmancial assistance that is available in most schools. Under this 
practice, students may elect to pay tlieir tuition in in^allnoents throughout 
the year rather than in one or two lump-sum payments. 

Despite financial pressures, the student dropout rate is only 
approximately 20 percent in these schools^4ower than the dropout rate in 
most high schools and colleges. This is at least partially due to student 
selection of courses which satisfy individual vocational interests. FtruiKtal 
problems are the major reasons for student failure to complete courses* The 
next most important reasons cited-the presence of family problems and 
securing a full-time job^lso suggest the presence of financial difficulties for 
at least some of the students. School owners report that only a minor 
percental of students fail to complete their courses due to lack of ability. 



Prospects for Private Vocational Schools 

Private vocational schools are likely to experience a consistent growth in 
enrollments and greater general acceptance as tn important training resource 
for persons who do not attend college. Moreover, the congressional 
recoiiimendatk)n for use of the schools under provisions of the Vocational 
Education Act could lead to joint ventures with public high schools. 

The types of courses offered in these highly fiexible schools will be 
a function of at least four factors. In the first place, the schools will continue 
to adapt to those areas of the economy underling expansion and innovation. 
For example, the schools were among the first to offer courses in the allied 
health fields, computer programming, and commercial Hying. Second, and 
especially within a specific community, the private schools will offer those 
courses that are either not tau^t in the public schools or else are unavailable 
in sufficient number to meet the desires of students. The third factor is 
the extent to which public schools, and even colleges throughout the country, 
will decide to subcontract with the private schools for those vocational 
education courses which they cannot provide for their students. A fourth 
factor is both the increased corporate subcontracting of training with the 



I^BelttUcy. op. ciL, p. 106. 
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schools plus the significant expansion in corporate purchase and operation 
of the schools. This factor is also likely to have an independent influence 
upon the general growth of the schools. 

The types of courses offered and the educational requirements for 
admission determine, to a great extent, the nature of the student bodies 
in the schools. In all probability, the students* average level of formal 
education has risen faster than the average educational requirement for 
admission to the schools during recent years. This conclusion is based on 
the author*s study comparing admission requirement with actual 
qualifications of students. The greater educational preparation of most 
students could lead more schools to raise the level of sophistication in many 
of their occupational training courses.^^ 

On the other hand, since most trade and technical schools have unused 
capacity and an mterest in enrolling more students, their programs might 
be broadened to accommodate the large number of people who need initial 
training, upgrading, or retraining. This would involve accepting more persons 
with lower educational attainment.: The author recommends a government 
loan-grant program as an equitable means for enabling these persons to attend 
private vocational schools. 



Toward Equality of Educational Opportunity*^ 

It would be operationally desirable to have a government loan* grant program 
for all persons seeking employment -related training in private vocational 
schools. There is, however, a more important reason for universalizing the 
program-^namely, an impressive growth in social concern for and commitment 
to "free public education.** 

The goal of equality of educational opportunity must naturally also 
provide more persons in low-income families the option of securing a college 
education. Nevertheless, equality (or, more accurately, equity) will not be 
achieved by placing an exaggerated emphasis upon college preparatory 
programs in high school.. Many students simply lack either the interest or 
the ability to attend a college or even a junior college. Also, a community 
college, public technical institute, or area vocational school may not always 



'^Only a mmonty of trade and technical schools have thus far applied to colleger 
und actually received partial transfer credits for students desiring to attend college. 
Biisincw schools may possibly have been more active in this regard.. 

^^Bclitsky, op a/., pp. 144-150,, for a more detailed discussion. 
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be available. Even where ''free** schools are available, the courses that a 
prospective student wants may not be offered; or else, the course length 
and its contents may differ from his preferences. 

In view of the free or heavily subsidized education that is accessible 
to a sizable and rapidly mcreastng number of students in universities, colleges, 
and other public institutions, it would be equitable to improve the 
opportunities of students who choose to attend private vocational schools. 
The realistic and economically sound recognition and usage of the private 
sdiools could be a major means for expanding the laudable goal of equal 
educational opportunity. 
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APPENDIX 
Types off Courses Offered in 544 Reporting 

Trade and Technical Schools* 

Number of 

Type of Course Courses 

Total 1,483 

Auto Maintenance and Related Services . . . . 127 

Appraiser-Auto Damage , . 2 
Attendant-Service Station , . , 3 
Mechanic- 
Basic and Master < .... 50 
Diesel .v..^.^<><^:,...^v.:>.v;^.v.^^^..:.: 6 

Salesman-Parts Counter , . . 1 

Specialist- 
Air Conditioning , >:.:,,..,.,:,,,:, , < 8 
Automatic Transmission >: < < 13 

Body and Fender Repair . . 22 

Conventional and Power Brakes 4 

Front End and Wheel Alignment , . . . 6 

Engine Tune-Up . . . . . . 12 

Commercial Arts ..^ . . . . 61 

Artist-Commercial , . . . . . > < < . . 31 

Consultant- Color .... . . . . . . . . .: . 1 

Designer - 

Greeting Card . . y < < . < . . . . . 2 

Textile , , . , . > V . . . . . . . . 3 

Glass Blower— Neon 1 

Illustrator- 
Children's . . . . . . < . . . < . . > . . . . 1 

Fashion , . . . . . < . < >: 8 

General ...... . „ 11 

Letterer 1 

Painter—Sign . < 2 



*A. Han/ey BeMtsky, Private Vocational Schools and Their Students: Limited 
Obiectives, Unlimited Opportunities (Cambridge: Schenkman Publishing Company, Inc., 
1969), Appendix to Chapter 2. 
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Constnietion •. . . .> ^. < . 41 

Building Craftsman- 
Electrician <<^^. ^^.^^. >;v. <v. .vy .^.<<.,^.:>: 8 

Heavy Equipment Operator and Mechanic . 5 

Mason . . . . . . V . < . . 2 

Painter . ...... < . . . . . . . . < .> 1 

Plumber and Pipefitter < < < . < 3 

Steamfitter . . < . . < . < . , , , , , < . . < < < < . . 1 

Structural Iron Worker v v ... . 1 

Cabinetmaker (includes woodworkir>g techniques) . 7 

"Engineer"- 

Architectural Aide v < < . < v 3 

Civil Aide , , .: . . . X 1 

Construction Technician < .: . ... . 3 

Estimator < . . ^ . .: .: . .: .: .: . . < 3 

Maintenance Man- 
Technician . < . < < 2 
Superintendent . < . . . . . < - . ..^ ., 1 

Data Processing . . . 185 

Computer Maintenance . .: . < .: . 23 

Computer Programmer . . . . . . . < . 76 

Data Processor (includes Keypunch and Tab Operator) 86 

Drafting . . , . . . , . . . > 131 

Blueprint Reader . .: . . 6 
Draftsman- 
General (includes basic, intermediate, and advanced) 44 

Architectural < . . . < .: .: . 16 

Electro-Mechanical .: . 4 

Electronic and Electrical < . < .: 16 

Engineering 13 

Mechanical 22 

Structural .,.:.:.:..:.:.>: 6 

Illustrator-Technical 3 

Renderer-Architectural . >; 1 

Drycleaning and Laundry 10 

Drycleaner . . ., . , . ., < > . 3 

Helper-Laundry . . 2 

Manager— Drycleaning . ^ y. . 2 

Presser-Laundry-Factory . 2 

Spotter . . . . , , 1 
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EltctroniGs » ... .: < . < . < . < , . < ..... ^< 159 

Servicer ..^ < < < .... . . 22 

Technician** v . . < . < . , . . ,^ ^ . . . < 137 

Fashion Design, Needle Trades, and 

Shoemaking . 63 

Buyer— Assistant . . . . . . 3 

Designer-Fashion and Assistant Fashion . 12 

Dressmaker . < . 9 

Fitter . < . < . . . .... . . 2 

Patternmaker and Grader . < . < . . TO 

Repairman-Rebuilder-Power Sewing Machine . 1 
Sewer— 

Needle Trades ...... , < . . 9 

Power Machine 4 

Shoemaker Shoe Repairman >. . 2 

Tailor and Alterer . . . . .: < . < < 11 

Fioristry and Groundskeeping 14 

Designer-Florai ................. , < . < . . . >. . 3 

Groundsworker- 

Gardener . ........... . . v . . . < 2 

Landscaper . , ...... . . . 1 

Nursery Worker . < < , . . , . v . .: < . . . .: . 1 

Retailer- 
Florist ^ ^ ^ ^ .... ^ ^ . 3 

Sales Clerk ............ . , . , < .: . .: .: 2 

Shopowner ,^ . . . . . . . .. . 2 

Food PrefMration, Processing, Retailing, 

and Senfice . . . .. . < . 25 

Preparation- 
Baker . ..^ .............. 1 

Chef 3 

Kitchen Helper v . . , .: 2 



Some of the courses offered m this f reld rnclude training in data processing. At the 
other extreme, some might have been more appropriately placed under the less dramatic 
headings of "Electrical" or "Electricity," but this was impossible to determine from the 
titles as reported., 

^Electronics Technician courses prepare for work in a broad variety of occupational 
settings-including manufacturing plants, laboratories, consulting firms, construction, 
etc 
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Processing- 
Meat Cutter . . , . , , . . , . , . . . . .: . . 
Meat Wrapper . . 

Service- 
Dietetics and Food Service Management 
Waiter , . , < . , . , , .: , < < . , , 

Retailing- 
Cashier, Grocery Stocker, and Checker 
Market Manager , . . .: . . . ...... . 

Funeral Work 

Embaimer 

Funeral Director . . . . . . . < . < . 

Hotel-Motel Operation . 

Maintenance Personnel- 
Executive and House Steward ..... 
Housekeeping . < .; . 

Manager . . . . .: . . .: 

Office Personnel- 
Accountant and Cashier . . .: . < 
Clerk V .... V . 
PBX Operator .; .: .: . . . . .: . 

industrial Management . 

"Engineer"- TimeStudy < , . . . . . 

Manager- Industrial (industrial management techniques) 

Interior Design and Related Services 

Designer- 
Interior < .: . . ..... 

Furniture >.......: . . . . .: 

RelatedSkill Workers- 
Carpet Layer 

Drapery Maker ... . . . 

Linoleum-Tile Floor Layer 

Slipcover Maker . . . . . < < .... y .: 

Upholsterer . . . . . . 

Investigation , 

Fire and Explosion . . . ................ 

General .: ......... .. 

Insurance . > . .. .. .. .. 
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Jewelry Desi^ and Repair , . . . 13 



Machine Shop . . . 30 

(Includes courses in layout, operation, and inspection, as 
well as basic machines.) 

Major and Minor Appliance Repair 

and Servicing ........ . 53 

Technician-Air Conditioning^Refrigeration-Heating . . 9 

Repairman- 
Electric Motor 6 

Master Appliance ......... v . 4 

Office Machine . .: < ... . .: . . > 2 

Small Appliance .... . . .: . . . .: ........ < . . . . . 3 

Serviceman— 

Air Conditioning ...... . .... . < . < . . 12 

Oil Burner . ...... .. .. ...... . . .. .. . 5 

Refrigeration 12 

Medical Services 154 



Aide- 



Geriatric .. . .. , .. . .. .. .. . . ... .. .. . . 


. 1 


Home Health .: . . .. .. .. ...... .: 


1 


Hospital . .. . .. . 


..... . . 2 


Institutional . . . 


..... . .; .: . 1 


Nursing .: .. . .. < 


4 


Pediatric . 


.: . . . 1 


Assistant- 




Dental . . .: , . . .. .. .. ,. .. 


, 25 


Doctor's Office ...... 


3 


Laboratory .. . .. .: .. .. . . .. .. . ^ 


......... 3 


Medical .... 


.......... 24 


Examiner-Medical Claims .. . ... ..... 


............ 1 


Hygienist-Dental . ........... .. 


1 


Nurse- 




Licensed Vocational . . . .. .. . 


1 


Practical ^ . . > . .... 


8 
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Diamond Setter ,. , , . 

Jewelry Maker and Repairman 

Watch Worker (includes elementary and advanced, also 



4 

2 



includes engraving) 



7 
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Orderly > . . . . . . . . .: . . . ^ < . . . .: , . .: .: . . 1 

Secretary-Medical^ . . . < . . . . . < • 23 

Technician- 
Dental . . . . . ... . < 8 

Laboratory . < . . . < . - >: . . A ; • • . 9 

Medical . . . .... < . . . A . . . ..... • 

Optical . ...... . . . . A . . . • . a • • < • 

Technologist- 
Dental . v ^. , V ..... ^ V . 

X-Ray V ...:..:...>:. V >: 



Medical 
Motion Picture 



13 
1 

17 
6 



Performing Am . . ' 

Performer-Dance, Music (includes opera and concert sing- 
ing); Theater (includes cinema, stage, and TV acting) 6 
Dramatist- Radio-TV .: .: 1 
Speaker ...... > . . . . . • a . x 1 

Personal Services ^ 

Finishing-Personal < . . . . 3 

Modeling . . x > • .... . 5 

Swedish Massage . v . . . . v . . . .: ... .: . >, .: .: . . . • x 1 

Photography .: 

Photographer- 
Commercial ....,...:..:...>:.:....••:.••:•••"•• 3 



Newspaper . . . . . ^ < > .: . .: 1 

Portrait ...:.<<.><..:.:...s.:.:.....-:^ -> << ^ 

Printer-Ret oucher- 

Airbrush Technique . > > .: >: .: . .: ...... x v .. . 1 

Colorist . , . > ............. 3 

Dye-Transfer Printing . . . .: 1 

Ne^tive Retouching ......:.:...:...:..:.•..>•:••• 2 

Repairman-Camera .... > > «: ^ 

Printing >: • > • .... 27 

Artist-Graphic • *: • > S 

Assistant-General Print Shop < . . . > 1 



^AHKouQh other listings of office occupations are excluded, an exception is made for 
medicsf secrMry because it is assumed that a principal part of this training leads to 
technical proficiency., 

25 
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Letterprws- 

Hand Composition 1 

Pressman 1 

Linotype Maintenance 3 

Linotype Operator 4 

Monotype Keyboard and Casting Machine Operator 1 

Lithography- 
Lithographer 1 

Multilith Operator . . 1 

Offset Cameraman 1 

Offset Printing 2 

PhOtOlithographer . . . > 1 

Platemaker 1 

Pressman 2 

Stripper 1 

Silkscreen Technician 1 

Promotion, Sales, and Related Semoes . 21 

Promotion- 
Advertiser >:........:..:. 5 

Copywriter 2 

Marlcet Research 1 

Public Relations . . 1 

Sales- 
Auctioneer 2 

Merchandising 2 

Professional Salesmanship . . 1 

Sales and Management . 7 



RadlOTV ^ * 

Broadcaster 19 

Repairman y . - . . 34 

Salesman 2 

Technician- 
Communications (includes preparation for FCC license) 39 

COlorTV y . 1 

Racfeation and Sports ..... ^ 

Athletic Trainer 1 

Bartender x 1 

26 
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Baseball Personnel- 
Business Manager 1 

Storekeeper (also includes Softball scorekeeping) .... 1 

Umpire ........ . 2 

Farrier (includes some veterinary courses) 1 

Gunsmith , , . . , V . 1 

Tool and Die Design . . . 54 

(Includes plastic molding courses; also includes both 
separate and combined courses— i.e.. certain schools 
offer separate coc<r$es in tool design and die design, 
and others combine them with one another and/or 
with tool and die making.) 

TranspofUtion-Air . , . , 47 

Administrator-Aviation Specialist .: 2 

Communications-FAA . >: . .: . . . < 6 
Flight and Operations Personnel- 
Auxiliary- 
Dispatcher .: . . , > . . . V . , , , . , . . , y , 1 
Hostess , . . . , .: , .... .: > .: . v 6 
Instruments <...:>..: . .: >: 1 

Ranrip Agent . , . . . l 

Techniclan-Airframe Power Plant Mechanic 7 

Technician- Radar . . 1 

Pilot v..,,„,,...,.,.:..:.^.:..:;.;^v:........x^. . 5 

Office Personnel- 
Airline Travel Agency . . 4 
International Travel . . .... 1 

Reservattonist > . . . . . . . t2 

Transportatlon-Frtight . . 6 

Supervisor- 
Cargo 4 
Freight Claim 1 
Rate Analyst . 1 

TranspomHon-Highway 7 

Driver- 
Bus ^ V V ....... . 1 

Truck- 

Diesel , v , 2 

Heavy 1 

Straight ...... , . . . . . . . , , , , ..... .; 1 

TractorTrailer . .: < ..... . < . . . . < 2 

27 
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Ship Buikter 
Shipboard Pfnonnei- 

DmM Off ictf -Merchant Marine 

"Enginttr"-Marine . . 

Pilot-Marchant Marine 

Technician-Navigational . . 

Underwater Operations Personnel- 

Decompression Chamber Operator 

DeepSoa Diver 

■ renspormNNWdpace 

Technicien-Aerospace Engineering 

TraMpofiatMNi«-Tr9ffic Management . 
Traffic Manager 

Transportation Specialist . . . , 

Wesse Reconveriion 

Technicien-Waste and Wastewater . 

WeidKng , , , 

Welder- 
General . . 

Art and Acetylene Combination . . 
Electric 

Gas 

Heii Arc . . 
Oxy Acttylene . 
Pipe . V . . . X V 
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Mn GooiuwK The author, at the mtt*tU states : 

I Tt! I?****^ adrtncwi In tbv ««« <tf prtvate rocatioMil ncboolii are amaM 
Jii5lr^?^'*i?* t-apacitjf or tlNP nehonts to notlrate aiMl train utiidrfttii witli 
varkNiN aeedN and latef««tii for apedflc ocnqwtloaal obJecHrvii. 

The author estimates that there are 3,000 trade and technical m^'n^MAu 
with 10 students. He points out that the enrollment ni each 
individual school ia small as compared to otlier (vpes of schools, for 
the following reascMts : 

One explaaatkNi for the mall slse of mm ni these schoolfi l« related to llie 
Impmaace anstsaed to imetical. peoblenHwlTlaa aspfct* la the comm. It 
L^^^ • ^ "Veat la large eiasmoM, aad tlie 

ITSr. iJI^^^f^^ and siachlaery la fiM» aad loboiatorr arttiaffi aeces* 

J2lf&^^!^*^ Seoara|>blcsUy-^ea either niratfd la eftkn with less thaa 
I00.00a pefWM or tltttated wlthla ttf^kmm of a lat«e aiefro|NilitaB aiea. A third 

nST^ J!J^!LJ5*/f^. "^L^^^ prtaiary fomii of atteatloa la 

thl« itady^ tend to tiala ft>r ilairle or related occapatSoos. Neverthelesa, collect 
^^4[Li^ Btiailier of hichly spKiatlard trsde aad technical schools ofl^r the 
Kieatest dlmsltx of courses. 

He points out that the varkty of occupati<mal courses found in 
private trade and technical schools reflects the ""unique ability'' of 
these schools to respond to the traininir needs of many industries and 
professions, and that about 2.10 different occupational courses were 
offered in the more than 500 trade and technical schools examined in 
his study. 

As for instruction in these schools, he found that it is hi|rhly special- 
ized, with a view to the final employment objective: that the schools 
maintained cloae but informal contacts with employers; that course 
content is readily modified to reflect pertinent changes that are 
reported to school ofllcials by employers: that decisions to add im- 
pro%*ed facilitiM can also be made rapidly; and that this differs from 
the delays often encountered by public schools and colleges that must 
seek approval from school boards or legislatures. 

He further points out that training is pro%'ided in a job-simulated 
setting, that visual aids and operati\*e equipment are typically more 
important than textbooks, that classroom or lecture instruction is 
usually followed immediately by supplementary training in the school 
shop or laboratory to demonstrate the practical application of the theo- 
retical concepts/that most schools arrange student visits to plants 
and offices* and that modest home assignments are required because 
only thooe theoretical concepts which are rele%^ant to the performance 
of a job are tanght. 

As for instructors' roles, he found that each instructor must be criti- 
cally evaluated* since the referrals by former students account for a 
substantial percentage of the student body: that the schools are con- 
vinced that creditable teaching performances can be insured bv mak- 
ing teaching capability the main criterion for reward and advance- 
ment : and that instructors are not timuilly given tenure* He further 
found the student to instructor ratio to be quite low« with the majority 
of schools assigning 19 or fewer students to an instructor at any given 
time. 

Tn conclusion, he found that private vocational schools are likely to 
experience a consistent growth in enrollments and greater general* ac- 
ceptance as an important training resource for persons who dk> not at- 
^ *end college : and that the realistic and economically sound recognition 
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and usage of the private schools could be a major means for expanding 
the laudable p:oal of equal educational opportunity. 

In 1973. Wellford Wilms, of the Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Higher Education. University of California, Berkeley, piib- 
lifl od a study entitled "Proprietary Versus Public Vocational Train- 
ing." 

I will endeavor not to duplicate material already developed bv Be- 
litsky, but to point out additional factors developed in the Wilms 
study. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me a copy of the full Wilms study that 
T want to leave for your records also. 
Mr. Hicks. Thank you. 

FThe material referred to is in the subcommittee files.l 
Mr. GoDDARD. Wilms develops the concept that proprietary and pub- 
lic postsecondar>' schools are conceptually (and practicallv) distinct. 
The proprietary schools are rooted in the market place. Public schools 
ultimately depend on the political process. This essential difference de- 
termines how each type of school derives its income, allocates re- 
sources and. most important, provides vocational training. 
He says : 

Proprietary vocational schools' income is related to how well their jfradnates 
do in the market place.. Most proprietary schools are relatively small, and they 
base personnel hirinfc. retention, and promotion largely on performance of taslcs 
dictated by the marlcet. If their students do not get satisfactory jol)s. these 
schools quiclcly lose their appeal. In short, the proprietary vocational school de- 
rives its income throuRh the marlcet mechanism. 

In summary, he points out that proprietary schools must meet the 
needs of their students and prepare them for occunntions better than 
their competitors for any piven cost : they must consider si<ruals from 
output markets to survive : they are characterized by limited obiectives 
and programs; thev are single-purpose organizations, to prepare stu- 
dents for successful employment : thev reco^mize that their own success 
depends lar^ly on the occupational success of their graduates and 
therefore thev select students with a hi^h nrobabilitv for successful 
placement: they are characterized bv flexible operations to accommo- 
date the needs of students and emplovers: year-round operations and 
frequent class starts are the norm : their operations show evidence of 
mr.rkct incentives to provide effective training at low cost ; the market 
encourages them to experiment and evaluate new approaches: and 
their teachers are hired, retained and promoted on their abilitv to 
teach, are not piven tenure and are evaluated frequently by school 
management and students. 

He then contrasts this situation with that of public institutions 
which do not depend on their performance in the marketplace, but 
rather on the political process, and which place less emphasis on job 
placement. 

Tn conclusion, he found that public and proprietary schools march to 
different drummers (the public schools to the political process and the 
proprietaries to the market) and that:] 

Proprietary schools need to recruit, train, and Mace jfradiiates in jobs success- 
fnUy to jfet a return on their investments. Tonsequently. their projrrams are 
specific and determined by current labor market and consumer needs. Governed 
by the profit motive, rather than iwlltical survival, the proprietary schools have 
a built'in incentive to seelc out student marlcets not served by nearby competing 
Q iblic schools. 
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But for the limitations of tiino, many nioro factors (»oiild Ix* devel- 
oped at lenj^th to illustrate the need for and the piuposes served by 
private tracle and technical sc*h<K)ls. 

However, for our pi*esent purposes, I l)elieve I ha\e demonstrated 
the useful purpose served by trade and technical schools and the need 
for such schools as a part of our e<lucational system. 

With this backjjround, I would now like to aecpiaint this couunittee 
with the accreditation process as carried out by XATTS — how it 
works, what it does and the results accomplished. 

At the outset, it should be mnembered that the accrediting process 
is purely voluntary. So school need apply for accivditation. 

Althou^rh the membership of XATTS is comi)OSi»d of accredited 
schools, an accredited school need not l)e a nuunber. 

The objective of XATTS, as stated in its constitution 

To promote high educational standards and ethical business practices in the 
trade and technical field. 

To cooperate with local, state and Federal authorities and business, com- 
merce and industry in the maintenance of high standards and sound policies in 
the field of trade and technical school education. 

To develop a national accrediting program for the trade and technical schools 
on the basis of established Federal standards. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Goddard, would we lose too much if we asked you 
to sumumrisse the rest a little bit instead of reading the enti state- 
ment? Otherwise, we're not ^o\ng to get the benefit of asking any 
questions, I'm afraid. 

Mr. Goddard. Certainly. I'll be happy to. 

This represents a summary, but I'll summarize it as best I can. 
Mr Hicks. If you can sunuuarize the summary, then. 
Mr. Goddard. Yes, nght 

I do want to point out that accreditation within our definition is 
primarilv a n»eans of assisting private trade and technical schools to 
become better schools, to assure the public that this is a means of 
identifying quality education in our type of institution, and also, ac- 
creditation within our definition is a means of setting standards of 
performance for our type of school, standards to which all trade and 
technical schools can aspire. 

We established an accrediting agency through our organization to 
comply with the requirements of the U.S. Office of Education for recog- 
nition of accreditation in establishing eligibility for Federal programs. 

The basic steps in the process include an application by a school, 
strictly voluntary. The school then, through a very elaborate self- 
evaluation process, examines itself, every department, every facet of 
the administration. We provide the guidelines for this examination. 

After the school has done this and supplied to us a detailed report of 
its own self-evaluation, the accrediting agency selects a team of expert 
examiners — people competent in school administration, in private 
trade, and technical education, and specialists in each occupational area 
in which the school is providing traiu^'^g. 

And then of course, we have with each team a coordinator, a person 
representing th(» commission, either a commissioner or a staff person, 
to give some level of standardization to the quality of the visits and the 
examinations themselves. 
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Each team member compares the report of the school with what he 
finds at the school, and other elements that he examines in the school 
and prepares a repcrt. 

The individual reports are summarized by the chairman of the team 
and submitted to the commission. Tn accordance with normal due proc- 
ess requirements, we pive the school a summary of the concerns that 
appear in the report, in order to pive the school an opportunity to 
respond to each of the allepred deficiencies, if some have been found. 

And then the entire packa^ is considered by the accrediting com- 
mission which meets periodicallv, four times a year, to consider appli- 
cations and other matters. Tn ligfht of the school's announced objec- 
tives, the accrediting commission will accredit with or without 
stipulations, will possibly defer action pending development of new 
information, or in a few cases giving the school a chance to improve 
itself in certain areas, or the commission may denv accreditation. 

When the accrediting commission makes its decisions, it's an auton- 
omous ^roup, those decisions are not subiect to review by the associa- 
tion which sponsors the accrediting program. 

There are other specific requirements of accreditation, and T won't 
go into those details as they are included in the statement, but I do 
want to point out, verv particularly, that every applicant for accred- 
itation or reaccreditation is checked closelv with chambers of com- 
merce, Better Business Bureaus, Federal Trade Commission recrional 
offices, other Federal agencies such as the post office, the U.S. Office of 
Education, both regionally and centrally here in Washington, and con- 
sumer protection agencies, and T)ossibly others from time to time. 

We check and tr\- to determine from everv available source infor- 
mation on schools that apply for accreditation, and also accredited 
schools that apply for renewal of accreditation. 

Any complaints that we receive resrardinfr schools from these 
sources or from any other sources about schools, whether accredited 
or not, are checked! We follow through on each compaint we receive 
from any source, and we try to resolve those complaints. 

Mr. Hicks. How large an organization do you have? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Approximatelv 450 schools. 

Mr. Hicks. How many people are there that are doing this checking? 
Mr. GoDDARD. You mean involved in the accrediting process? 
Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GoDDARD. Several hundred over a period of a vear, if the exam- 
iners that actually go to the institution are included. Most of these 
people are volunteers, they are recommended to us bv the professional 
societies or organizations. They're considered to be the experts in the 
field of trade and technical preparation for occupations. 

Mr. PRiTcnARD. Might they be members, owners, or people involved 
in other schools? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Normally, there has t be at least one owner or pro- 
prietor or manager, director, whatever you might call him. 

Mr. Prttchard. You might have an instnictor? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Xomially not instructors. 

Mr. PRiTCHARn. Xot instructors. 

Mr. GoDDARD. For the occupational competence, we prefer to use 
employers instead of instructors. 
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Mr. pRiTTHARi). Most of tlipsp lire moml)ors of an accredited orpa- 
nization ? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Xo, sir. Most of the team members who 

Mr. Pritchard. Where do they come from ? 

Mr. GoDDARD. Most of them come from industry, right out of 
industry. 
Mr. pRrrcHARD. I see. 

Mr. GoDDARO. People who are working everyday in the field, actually 
employing the output of trade and technical schools. We feel that their 
input is absolutely necessary to the evaluation of the quality of occupa- 
tional training. 

Mr. Pritchard. And you just pay their expenses ? 
^ Mr. GoDDARD. We pay their expenses, rformally, the people will 

serve as sort of, I guess you'd call it a professional obligation. 

Mr. Pritchard. Thank you. 

Mr. GoDDARD. I do want to say in conclusion of my statement that I 
^ am here to answer any of your questions; I have not tried to address 

all of these specific problems that have been encountered by this com- 
mittee, and I will try to the best of my ability t<^ do that. I do want 
to help everyone understand that there is a place for private trade and 
technical schools, that you have a definite understanding about their 
contributions to society. 

Mr. Hicks. Thank you, Mr. Goddard. 

[Mr. Goddard s prepared statement follows :] 

Pkepabed Statement ok Wtliiam a. GonnARO, ExEcirrivi: nnuccroa, Natiowai. 
Association of Trade and Technical Schools 

My name l« WiUiani A. Goddard. I am the Executive Director of the National 
Association of Trade and Technical St^hools (XATTS)o 

NATTS Is a voluntary non-profit organization of accredited private residence 
schools offering job-orlcnted specialty training In trade and technical occupations. 
The nieml)erRhlp of X ATI'S includes imth proprietary and non-profit schools. Al- 
though all member schools must be accredited, an accredited school need not apply 
for membership. 

The Accrediting Commission of XATTS is the accrediting agency listed by 
the I'nited States Office of Education as the nationally recognized accrediting 
agency In the trade and technical school field and is the only accrediting agency 
so listed by the fnltrni States Ofllce of Education. 

The broad purpose of NATTS Is to establish and maintain sound educational 
standards and ethical business practices for Its member schools, which schools 
complement, rather than comnotA rJth, tax supported facilities. 

I will be nvfiiiahle for questioning and will be pleased to answer, to th^ beat 
^ of my ability, any questions this Committee may hare relating to the trade 

and technical school field. 

However, it Is the primary aim of this statement to acquaint the Committee 
with the role of trade and technical schools In our educational system and to 
explain the nature of the ari rtnlitatlon proce<«s. 
4 Several studies have been made of vocational schools, including trade and 

technical schools, v.-hich ftirnlsh substantial Information concerning the role 
of trade and technical schools. 

In 1960. a farly exhaustive study was published by A. Harvey Belitsky 
entitled "Private Vocational Schools and Their Students: Limited Objectives, 
f'nllmlted Opportunities." The author Is on the staff of the W. E. Upjohn In- 
stitute for Eniployment Research and the study was financed over a 15 month 
r^eriod by the Ford F(»undatlon 

In June. 1970. the author pubuHbeil a condensed version of his studies in this 
field, at the Invitation of the Bureau of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
T'.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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References herein to Belitsky's studies are directed to the June, 1970, con- 
(lensetl report. 
The author, at the outset, states (p. 1) : 

"The expected advances in the use of private vocational schools are pounded 
in the demonstrated capacity of the schools to motivate and train students with 
varioUA needs and interests for specific occupational objectives." 

The author estimates that there are 3.000 trade and technical schools with 
835.710 students. He points out that the enrollment in each individual school is 
small as compared to other typ^ of schools, for the following reasons (p. 4) :< 

"One explanation for the small size of most of these schools is related to the 
importance asste^ied to practical. problem«solvinjr aspects in the courses. It 
follows that only a short period of time is spent in larpe classrooms, and the 
costs of adequate space and machinery in shop and laboratory setting neces- 
sarily limit the size of a school building and its staff. Second, the schools are 
%videly distributed peojrraphically — often either located in cities with less than 
100.00O persons or situated within .sections of a lan?e metropolitan area. A third 
reason is that the trade and technical schools (the primary focus of attention in 
this study) tend to train for single or related occupations. Nevertheless, collec- 
tively, the larpe number of highly specialized trade and technical schools offer 
the greatest diversity of courses." 

He points out that the variety of occupational courses found in private trade 
and technical schools reflects the "unique ability'* of thfne schools to respond to 
the ^raininp nerds of mftr.y industries and professions : .ir;:l that about 230 differ 
ent occupational courses were offered in the more than f!00 trade and technical 
schools examined in his study. 

As for instruction in these schools, he found that it is hijrhly specialised, with 
a view to the flnal employment objective: that the schools maintain close but 
informal contacts with employers: that course content is readily modified to 
reflect pertinent changes that are reported to school officials bv employers: that 
decision** to add improved facilities can also be made rapidly : and that this 
uiuprs from the delays often encountered by public .schools and collej?es that must 
seek approval from school boards or lefflslatures. 

He further points out that training U provided in a job-simulated ^Jettine : that 
visual aids and operative equipment are typically more important Uian textbooks : 
that classroom or lecture instruction is usually followed immedlatelv by supple- 
mentary trainine in the school shop or laboratory to upmonstnite the practical 
application of the theoretical concept . that rr.osr schools arranjje student visits 
to plants and offices : and that modest home assignments are required because 
only those theoretical concepts which are relevant to the performance of a Job 
are taught. 

As for instructors' roles, he found that ench instnictor must be criticallv 
evaluated, since the referrals by former students nccount for o substantini per- 
centngo of the .student bodv: that the schools are convinced tbnt creditnWe 
teaching performances can be ensured by making teaching capability the main 
criterion for rewnrd nnd advancement: nnd thnt instructors nre not usually 
given tenure. He further found the student to instruct'^r rntio to be quite low. 
with the majority of r:cbool< assigning 10 or fewer students to nn instructor at 
nnv given time 

In conclusion, be found thnt privnte vocational schools nre likelv to experience 
a con«;l stent growth in enrollments and greater ireneral accePtnnce ns an impor- 
tant trnining resource for persons who do not nttend college: nnd tbnt the rea^-^ 
istic nnd economicallv .sound recognition nnd usnge of the private schools could 
he r, r..n jor menus for expanding the laudnble goal of equal educntioufil oppor- 
tunity. 

In 1073 Wellford Wilms, of the Center For Kesenrch nnd "Development in 
Higher Education. rniver«itv of Cnlifomin. Berkeley, published a study entitled 
"Proprietarv Versus P\iblic Vncntionnl Trnining." 

T u-iP endeavor not to duplicate materinl nlreadv developed by Belitsky. but to 
point out ndditiounl factors devr^loned in the Wilms studv. 

Wilms develops the concept tbnt proprietary nnd PuMic poslsecondarv schools 
nro ronc<^T)tunllv fund prncticnllv) distinct Tlie nroprietarv .schools nre rooted 
in the mnrketPlnce. Public schools ultimntelv depend on the PoMticnl process. 
This essentinl difference determines how ench tvpe of school derives its income, 
allocates resources and., most important, provides vocational training. 

He says (p. 8) : 
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"Proprietary vocational schools' income is related to how well their graduates 
do in the marketplace. Most proprietary schools are relatively small, and they 
base personnel hiring, retention, and promotion largely on performance of tasks 
dicta twt by the market. If their students do not get satisfactory jobs, these schools 
quickly lose their amwal. In short, the proprietary vocaUonal school derives its 
income through the market wechunism." 

In summary, he points out that proprietary schools must meet the needs of 
their studmts and prepare them for c>ccupations better than their competitors 
for any given cost ; they must consider signals from output markets to survive ; 
they are characterized by limited objectives and programs; they «re "single 
pun>ose" organizations, tt^ prei)are students for successful employment; they 
recognize that their own success depends largely on the occupational success of 
their graduates and therefore they select students with a high probability for 
successful placement ; they are characterized by flexible operations to accommo- 
date the needs of the students and employers; year-round operations and fre- 
quent class starts are the norm ; their operations show evidence of market in- 
centives to provide effective training at low cost; the market encourages them 
to experiment and evaluate new approaches; and their teachers are hired, re- 
tained and promoted on their ability to teach, are not given tenure, and are 
evaluated frequently by school management and students. 

He then contrasts this situation with that of pnblic instittitions which do nor 
depend on their performance in the marketplace, but rather on the political proc- 
ess, and which place less emphasis on Job placemmt. 

In conclusion, he found that public and proprietary schools march to different 
drummers (the pnblic schools to the political process and the proprietaries to 
the market) and that (p. 82) : 

''Proprietary schools need to recruit, train, and place graduates in Jobs suc- 
cessfully to get a return on their investments. Consequently, their programs are 
specific and determined by current labor market and consumer needs. Qovemeo 
by the profit motive, rather than political survival, the proprietary schools have 
a built-in incentive to seek out student markets not served by nearby competing 
public schools. . . 

But for the limitations of time, many more factors could be developed at length 
to illustrate the need for and the purposes served by private trade and tecbnlcal 

scnools. 

However, for our present purposes, I believe I have demonstrated th > useful 
purpose served by trade and technical schools and the need for such schools as 
a part of our educational system. 

With this background, I would now like to acQuaint this Committee with 
the accreditetion process as carried out by NATTS— how it works, what it does 
and the results accomplished. 

At the outset, it should be remembered that the accrediting process is purely 
voluntory. No school need apply for accreditation. Although the membership of 
XATTS is composed of accredited schools, an accredited school need not be a 
member. 

The objective of NATTS. as stated in its Constitution, is: 

'*To promote high educational standards and etlitcal business practices in the 
trade and technical field. 

"To cooperate with local, state and Federal authorities and business, com- 
merce and industry in tte maintenance of high standards and sound policies 
in the field of trade and technical school education. 

"To develop a national accrediting program for the trade and technical schcclc 
on the basis of established Federal standards." 

Accreditation is intended to be a means of assisting good private trade and 
technical schools to become better schools; a means of assuring the public of 
high quality trade and technical education offered by private schools; and a 
means of setting standards to which all trade and technical schools can aspire. 

The Board of Directors of NATTS has established ttti Accrediting Comuiission 
of nine members, five representatives of trade and technical schools and four 
outstanding persoas from outside the private school field. The Accrediting Com- 
mission has authority to determine whether or not individual schools meet the 
standards set by NATTS. Each school is Judged in the light of its announced ob- 
jectives. Accreditation carries no intent of standardization of either objectives 
or school operation. 
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To Initiate the accredltliiic process, an applicant school makes a f 
oi^^^ oAration according to an outline provided to It. Facts ^^J,'"" 'I^^*"^ 

are a^mbled Into a Self-Evaluatlon Rejwrt. copies of Provided for 

study by the Visiting Team and the Accrediting Commission. This Is part of the 
whole ^.Vuatlon pfocess by which schools are T^nn'^.TL ."S* 

proveraent. This Report and the accreditation process Is expected to Induce an in- 
stitution to reassesV Its objectives. Its resources. Us program, procedures and 
Svements. The preparation of the Self-Evaluatlon Report requires a fetalled 
and searching examination of the entire operation of the school-Its objectives, 
its study program. Its course content, and Its business P"^""*-.., ... „ 

After receipt of the Report, the Commission arranges for a Mslting Team of 
knowledwable persons to visit the school personally. The Team normally In- 
cSTmemb^ familiar with the management. •to'«'»'»«"'>^""^„''';?l"^,^ 
aspects of private school operation; an educator familiar with trade and technl- 
calschool Instructional methods and educational processes; a subject-matter 
^^llrt for each major neld offered : and a representative of the Commission^ 

iSe Visiting Team verifies data In the Self-Evaluation Report, seeks additional 
data and In general develops a clear understanding of how well the school meets 
each of the standards. The Team Is free to confer with Instructors other school 
employees, students, graduates and employers of the graduates In mak ng an 
assessment of conditions, courses of study, and e«*«"^"'"3^V!!'/t1f„^nhflses 

Each member of the Visiting Team prepares a factual report of those Phaws 
of the visit for which he is responsible and submits it to the Team Leader, who 
Integrates the report in proper sequence, caps it with a ""^ 
weak points and submits it to the Secretary who reproduces the Report and 
supplies each member of the Commission with a copy. 

FollowlnK the Team visit, a File Review Committee prepares a File Report 
desorlblnR its findings. A copy goes to the applicant school ^^ich has a period to 
comment on the factual elements of the File Report and to submit any addl lonal 
written materials it desires to place before the Accrediting Commission in re- 

"^The Accredmng'commission meets periodically to review all the evidence 
with respect to each applicant. An applicant school, upon request, is given an 
opportunity to make an oral presentation beto" the Commission. 

In light of the school's announced objectives and tL- Standards, the Accrediting 
Commission will accredit, accredit with stipulations, defer action, or deny ac- 
creditation. The Commission's decision is not subject to review by any other 

"ThViwrtdi^Uon process is carried out under general policies which may 

%"S.""!.cfo^ns"Sd m the light of its ovenai picture refiect«i agalnrt 
Its announced objectives and the Standards. Strengths in some respects may be 
allowed to compensate for noncrucial and correctable weaknesses in others^ 
2. Only private schools with a definite trade and technical education objective 

"3 T^*CommltMo^r^^'^e8 the right to limit the scope of its review to classes 
of schools for which it feels adequate standards have been developed and for 
which it has competence to review. i„.»i„„ 

4 Upon accreditation, a tentative time is set for a complete re-examlnatlon, 
within five years. New schools, schools with mild but remedial weaknesses, 
rapidly changing schools and schools with recent changes of ownership will 
he re-examined at shorter Intervals. ^ , , _ . 

.1 schools must notify the Secretary '««n«l'«te>y «'''"'l«*?/'J "r**"^^^^^^ 
management, contractual affiliations with other schools, •^dltlons or major 
change of courses, and items that could substantially affect the school's policies, 
staff, curricula, reputation. let.al or financial sUtus. „„„„«hin 

6. Accreditation does not automatically transfer ^^th changes in ownership^ 

7 Annual reports are required from all accredited schools. The Commission 
may seek continuing evidence of compliance with standards and may request 
HDeclal reports from some or all accredited schools. , » . 

8 New non-related courses in accredited schools must be evaluated within 
three to six months after classes are in session. ■ w 

rschooiraromatically become eligible for NATTS membership when ac- 
credited, but are not required to be XATT8 members. , ^ , * 

10 A directory of accredited schools is published annually and supplements 
showing newlyaccredited schools are issued after each meeting of the 
Commission. 
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As a further step In the accrediting process, every applicant for accreditation 
or re-aecredltatlon Is checked with the local Better Business Bureau, the local 
Chamber of Commerce, the regional office of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Consumer Protection Bureau, the State Department of Education and/or 
the state ajiproval agency and the Post Office Department, Every application for 
renewal of accreditaticin is checked with the state loan agency. 

Any complaints received from any of these sources, as well as from any other 
source whatsoever, whether With reference to an accredited school or noi. is 
promptly Investigated under complaint procedures established by the Coin- 
mission. 

I have referred to Standards which a school Is required to meet In order to 
l»e accredited. Time does not permit a detailed statement of the Standards, but 
It should suffice for the present to point out that detailed Standards have been 
established covering the following general categories:; educational objectives, 
courses and curricula, faculty, siste of staff, student services, student success 
and achievement, admission policies and practices, enrollment agreements, tui- 
tion policies, refunds and cancellation, student recruitment, field agents, phys- 
ical facilities, management, financial respouslblllty and self Improvement 
programs. 

Appellate procedures have been established affording due process to any 
schi)ol which wishe* to appeal from adverse decision. 

Needless to say, all Information obtained In the accrediting process is highlv 
confidential.. 

In conclusion. I may say that I have not attempted to address myself, in 
my statement, to any specific problems which may be of Interest to this Commit- 
tee. I rei>eat that T am ready and wlllliig, to the best of my ability, to answer 
any questious the Omimlttee may have with respect to the operation of trade 
and technical schools. The main i)Uri)ose of my statement, which I believe I 
have carried out. Is to acquaint this Committee with the Importance in our 
educational system of available trade and technical schooling, affording train- 
ing opiwrtunities for employment which are not available elsewhere; and to 
point out to this Committee the purpose of NATTS. through the accreditation 
process, to make available to students quality education In the trade and tech- 
nical fields, with specific emphasis on fralning directly related to successful 
trade and technical employment opportunities. 

Mr. Hu'Ks. Mr. Fowler? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. FOWLEE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOB, 
NATIONAL HOME STXTDY COTOCIL 

Mr. Fowr.KR. Mr, Chairman, I will try to liijrhlipht from m.v pre- 
pared statement, based on some of the' questions von have alit?ady 
asked and some of the ai'eas yon have an interest in', in the interest of 
time, and also. I will he happy to answer anv niiestions von have. 

The National Heme Stndv 'Conncil is located at IfiOl'lfith Street 
XW., Washington. D.C. It is a nonprofit educational association of 
some 1,58 accredited private home stndv schools. The accrediting; 
commission of the council is the accrediting body listed by the U.S. 
Office of Education as the nationallv recognized accreditin/? a^encv 
in the private home stndy school field. The process of accreditation 
and the procedures of the commission are much the same as those 
which Mr. Goddard just described for the accreditation of trade and 
technical schools. 

The priniarv difference is that it is not usually necessarv- for the 
subject specialist to visit the school, because, since it is a correspond- 
ence course, he is able to receive the course at home or his office, his 
place of business, or his workshop, and I'eview the course there. 

If a course is a combination coui-se where a student has to take part 
of his course by correspondence and go to the school for the remainder 
Q if the course— examples of such courses are truckdriver training and 
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heavy equipment operation — then the subject specialist doespo to the 
school to review the qualifications of the faculty, the equipment that 
is available, the conditicms a student has when he poes to a school and 
the program of instruction for the resident portion of the coui^se. 

Today, over 2 million Americans arc enrolled in some 700 to 1,000 
private' home study schools, 158 of these schools— n»presentin^ 72 
ownerships — are acci'edited, and nearly IJy million students are en- 
rolled with them. Accredited schools offer some o(X) different academic 
and vocational coni*ses. Thesi* accredited schools are located in 23 
States, but they enroll students from every walk of life in every State 
of the United "States and from many foreign countries. About one- 
fifth of all NHSC accit»dited schools' are nonprofit institutions. Cor- 
respondence instruction has a long and successful record in American 
education. 

Speaking about our accrediting commission, it is different than 
any that we know of. We have nine men and women on our com- 
mission. Five commissioners represent the public and four are execu- 
tive officers of accredited schools. The commission is, to our knowl- 
edge, the only recognized accrediting agency in the country with a 
majority of public commissioners. To provide additional assurance of 
independence for the commission, the XHSC bylaws provide that no 
school may be represented on the commission and the council's board 
of trustees at the same time. 

The commission has always been intensely aware of its role and 
responsibilities in the area oi protecting the education consumer, and 
the commission's responses to the needs of consumers predates the 
"consumer movement'' in this country. The accrediting 'commission 
was one of the first agencies to adopt a policy for the settlement of 
tuition accounts. This policy is one of the most liberal — to the stu- 
dents — of its kind. It is a performance-based policy that allows 
students to receive nearly half of their tuition back if they dis- 
continue at the midpoint of their studies. This policy was recog- 
nized by Congress and major provisions included in the 1072 amend- 
ments to the GI bill. 

Since 1969, accredited home study schools have been eligible to 
participate in the guaranteed student loan program administered 
by the Federal Government since Congress in its wisdom recog- 
nized that American citizens ought not to be denied the opportunity 
of enrolling in the educational institution of their choice because of 
a lack of funds. The commission, recognizing the inherent dangers 
of possible abuse of this program, established special standards and 
rules for home study schools which participate in the GSLP as far 
back as I960. More any school could participate in the program. 
These standards go far Wyond the tontrols and regulations set up 
by Congress and the Office of Education, and have been the chief 
reason why, as a March 1974 ITSOE paper analyzing home study 
school involvement in the program stated : "Overall default claims for 
(home study schools) were relatively small." 

Mr. Liinian asked us to include something of our feelings alwut 
eligibility and a<'creditation in the statement, and T would like to cover 

that area very quickly. u 

With resjwt to eligibility of schools in the loan program, we be- 
lieve : 
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1. Each qualifuHl stadont should have the opportunity to enroll in 
the sc^hool of his choice. A student who ch<K)se.s to onroirin a proprai" 
offered by a quality private vooatioual school should not l)e denied the 
chance to prepare for a l)etter life l)ecauhO such schools are ignored or 
excluded from eligibility by legislation. 

2. Accretlitation has provedlo 1h» a piartical and \YoikabIo method 
of identifying quality schools, and attempts to discredit it do not look 
l^eyond to an alternate system that would Ik* more effectrve. 

3. Accreditation should l>e the basic mpiirement for eligibility with 
addiuonal specialized requirements l)eing added if necessary for spe- 
cialized programs. 

4. An accrediting commission shouhi not and (^annot enforce gov- 
ernment program regulations, rules or procetluros without the imple- 
menting; authority and additional I'osources. 

This is the triple agency appi-oadi that has already been presented 
to this committee, cooperation between private accrediting agencies, 
Federal agencies, and State agencies. 

I would like to turn to the matttr of complaints l)ecause this is an 
area where we have been very concerned. We have also investigated the 
matter of the Boston Globe and the Washington Post articles. One of 
the indexes that we have, one of the areas that we use verj' frexjuently, 
to judge the current prouuins of an accredited school, is coiuphiints, 
and I would like to read quickly this section on complaints, because I 
l)elieve it will answer some of your questions. 

Mr. Lt'm.vx. Could I ask you before you l)egin, when you get to the 
number of complaints, if you would tell us where they came from, 
from students, referral from Government agencies* and so on. 

Mr., FowLKR. These complaints that we are talking about are all of 
the complaints that we received in our offi'^e last year. They have come 
from all sources. They come from students directlv, they come from 
Better B\isine«s Bureaus. Some are from students who are referred or 
whose complaint is l eferred to ns by a Better Business Bureau. 

They come from the chambers of conunerce, the State depai'tments 
of education. Some come from the Veterans' Administration. 

In several instances, we have received complaints from the Federal 
Trade Commission liocause it does not handle individual complaints. 
We do take care of individual complriinis, so the FTC frequently 
refers individual complaints to our office. And from the Office of Edu- 
cation we get complaints also. The complaints T am talking about here 
are complaints from all sources. 

The commission has a formal complaint procedure and a student 
dissatisfied with his ex|>erience with a school may use our office to 
resolve bis complaint. Rrcently we have hoard many sweeping: general- 
izations aI)Out the defrauding of consumers by vocationnl schools, and 
the facts we have I)een able to garhei- on this area are enlightening: 

I>ast year, the XITSC received oidy 3()0 complaints from students 
enrolled in l)0th accredited and unaccredited schools. This figure rep- 
resents complaints from only one student out of every 7,000 who enroll 
in home study schools. An analysis of complaints received shows that 
well overhal"f involved dissatisiPaction with the mail service and post' 
iuff of accounts, while less than one-tenth of them involved allegations 
of fraud or misrepresentation, and ever fewer related to educational 
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proirrams and services. Of the more than 300,000 veterans and service- 
men enrolled with liome study schools, the XHSC received complamta 
from onlv one out of every- 10,000 veterans enrolled. Every effort is 
made to ISnd an equitable solution to a complamt, and virtually all 
student complaints are resolved to the student's satisfaction. 

It is also our experience that students do not and have not com- 
plained about the failure "to get a job'' after completinj? their tram- 
ing, yet the obsession by some regulators for completion and placement 
"data" is all too evident. In home study, completion of a course is not 
an absolute in order for a student to derive genuine satisfaction or 
achieve his personal career objectives. Home study is an independent 
method of study well suited for individuals with personal goals, and 
statistics on completion can never tell the whole story. 

It was widely reported by certain Federal officials that vocational 
schools are the* No. 1 complaint problem with the Council of Better 
Business Bureaus, and when we attempted to document the charge 
we did not find any support for it. Such sweeping generalizations 
damage the reputation of our schools and do a great injustice to them. 

The ultimate "weapon" the commission has to enforce its standards 
is the removal of accreditation, and in the past 3 years accreditation 
was terminated from 15 schools, or 19 percent of all accredited schools. 
Among the schools losing accreditation was one with an enrollment ex- 
ceeding 100,000 students. Short of removal of accreditation, however* 
the commission has wisely used accrediting standards to enforce 
voluntary compliance and effect literally hundreds of changes in ^hool 
practices, all in the interest of improving schools and helping students. 

Mr. Chairman, you have mv statement and there are other points 
in it, but I will be' happy along with these other gentlemen to answer 
any questions you may have. 

Mr. Hicks. Thank you very much. 

Your statement will be made part of the record. 

[William A. Fowler's prepared statement follows:: 

PiEPAWCD Statbmewt OF Whxiam A. FowLEt, BxECtJTTnc DiEECToa. National 

Home Study Council 

My name is Winiam A. Fowler. I am the Executive Secretary of the Accredit- 
ing CommlMion of the National Home Study Council and I algo serve as the 
Kxeentive Director of the National Home Study Coundl. . «» 

The National Home Study Council is located at 1601 Eirhteenth Street JJ.W^ 
WaahiHRton, D.C. It is a non-profit educational association of some 158 accredited 
private home study schools. The Accrediting Commission of the Council is the 
aceredlHng hody listed by the United States Office of Education as a nationally 
recognieed accrediting agency in the private home study school field. The Ac- 
crediting Commission of the National Home Study Council is also 
the National Commission on Accrediting, which was established in IMfl for the 
purposes of cooidlnating accrediting activities in higher education and giving 
nongovernmental recogntion to reliable accrediting agencies. 

My purpose in appearing before you is to acquaint you with the work of our 
accredlHng agency and to tell you about its Philosophy, policies and procedures. 
It i« a unique accrediting agency operating In a unique field-the field of home 

The National Home Study Council has been a leading advocate of quality 
correspondence education In America for 4S years. The N.H.S.C. was fonndwl in 
lft26 under the cooperaHve leadership of the Carnegie Corporation of New YorK 
and the National Better Business Bureau. u , u f «n/iaF 

Prom its beginning, when a handful of quality schools banded «5^^her under 
the visionary leadership of Dr. John S. Noffslnger. private home study education 
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bM academic rcitpectabllUr and can point to a rtcord of tolid acbleftOMt 
In providing an inTaiuable MK'lai nerVlci* to uiilU<ms of AmcHcanM who, without 
the beoeflu of borne study, would «urelr have been denied an opportunity for 
educaUoQ or training. 

Today, orer 2 million Americana are enrolled in some 700 to 1,000 private home 
study ficboolg. One hundred and afty-eight of thf>t«e nchooU ( repreaentlng 72 
ownershipH) are aci<redited, and nearly l..! million Htudents are enrolled with 
thi>m. Accredited nchm}\» offer aome 500 different academic and voeatKmal cuumnL 
Tbefle accredited ticboois are located in 22 Static, but they enmll ntudents from 
every walk of life in ev^ry State of the IJ.8. and fmm many foreign countrieii. 
About one fifth of all N.H.S.C. Hccn^iited »choiHK are non-profit inatitutioiii. 
Corretpondence Instruction has a long and successful record In American 
education. 

Althott^ writing at an eariier time, John Morris has relevance to today when 
he stated that **probably mart men in American history have gained the technical 
• phases of their trade from correspondence schools than bv any other means.** An 

independent April 1974 survey of full time radio and TV servicemen, for example, 
revealed that 47% of them received their career training through correspondence 
study. 

From Its Inception, the Council insisted on high educational itandardc and 
, ethical business practices. It has cooperated with SUte and Federal agencies and 

educational associations. To give historical perspective to the present, I would 
like to mention just a few examples of the Cottncii*H activities over the past half 

century. 

In 1638, Dr. Xoffsinger wrote the original Trade Practice Rules for Boom Study 
Schools which were adopted by the Federal Trade Commission. These rules were 
In effect until 1972 when they were replaced by the current Guides For Private 
\ ocatlonal and Home Study Schools. Over the years, the Council has worked with 
States in securing legiKlation to better regulate the operation of private schools 
and the Council has always been willing, if called u|)on, to assist Federal and 
State bodies in framing meaningful and effective legislation for home study nehool 
regulation and control. For example, the State of Indiana and other States have 
modeled their school regulatory statutes and procedures on the Commission*s 
Iong<efitablisbed standards and practices. 

In the enriy id0O*s, the need for accreditation In the private home study adiool 
field became evident. After careful study, the N.H.S.C. esUbllshed an Independ* 
ent, non-profit, nlne*member Accrediting CommMon. In 1960, after establlahlng 
a successful record* the U.S. Commissioner of Education a:iproved the N.H.S.C. 
Accrediting Commission as a nationally recognised accrediting agency. TViday, 
the same Commissioner of Education, Lawrence O. Derthick, Sr., sita on the 
Commission* and is joined by other outstanding men such as Herold C. Hunt, 
former Under Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare, who haa served as 
Chairman of the Commission since 1900. 

The Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study Council ia national 
In the scope of Its operations and provides institutional accreditation for private 
home study schooK It is nnione In that eligflillltv for accreditation is based 
on method of instruction rather than on subjects taught or level of inatructl<Mi 
offerwi. Most of the accredited schools are post*secondary and career oriented, 
hut some schools offer elementary, secondary, collegiate and post-collegiate 
courses. 

The Commission is completely independent, and application for accredita- 
tion is made voluntarily. Commission decisions cannot be vs'toed or modified by 
anv other Individ usl or grouf). 
^ Nine men and women serve on the Commission. Five Commissioners represent 

the public and four are execntive officers of accredited schools. The Commission 
I*, to our knowledce. the onl.v recoenlzed accrediting neency In the country with 
a majority of public Commissioners. To provide additional assurance of inde- 
pendence for the CommUslon. the V.H S.C. Bvl*iws nrovlde that no school mav be 
represented on the Commission and the CounclPs Board of Trustees at the aame 
time. 

The Commission has established a set of educational and ethical standards 

which all schools muitt meet In order to become accredited. In addition to ednca- 
tlonfll standards, these standards require accredited schools to: enroll only 
students who can be expected to benefit from the Instnictlon : show satisfactory 
student progress and success: be honest In Its advertising and promotional ma- 
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t«H«bi : c«rvfiill7 aHfft* train, and mipmte its Md rgpr t if Uttvf ; »bow asple 
flttADcUl moumt to cftrrr out kmic-term oblUtatlons to atudcntt; ittt reMOMbW 
tttlttott colt^lon nyKlHMlt* and have a Katiafactorjr refund MI<T : deoMmatrate 
a «itlitfact<irjr period of etbloil ofierafloii. 

All adMMaii Moaf underco Initial and periodic eralnatlooii, with every acliool 
Mmc re^iceredlted at leant every five yearn. KcboolK fttmliOt the Conimlaaloii 
mmprehenslve re|»«rt« each year, and the Coniniiwilon ^-an remove accredltatlott 
from a iicboot for faUore to meet the ptihUHhed KtandanlK. ^ ^ 

Spedal rvvtewa of achoohi ar« coadticted vrheo the owimblp of the aebool 
rhancea handii or when aerloun itroNenm are In evidence at a achool. CowpUlnta 
aiaiiwe itchoola aire carefully analyied cm a continuing haula to ascertain pcob- 
iema. and exanUnatU^n reviews are promfitly ordered If necewmry. 

The Co«ublii4on has always been Intensely aware of Its role and re^MmalMll* 
ttea In the area of protecting the education consumer, and the Commission's re* 
spoosea to the needs of consumers pre^lates the **constt»er movement** In this 
country. The Accredltlnir Commission was one of the first aieencfes to adopt a 
pcaicy for the settlement of tuition aiTounts. ITils iiollcy Is one of the moat liberal 
(to the student) of Its kind. It Is s performs nce^hased policy that allows students 
to receive neariy half of their tuition back If they discontinue at the mid-point 
of their studies. This policy was rec<Hnilt«*d by Coninress and Included In the 1H72 
amendments to the O.I. BUK 

Since IMP. awredlted home study schools have been eliidble to participate In 
the Guaranteed Htudent I-oan Program administered by the federal Oovemment 
since Concreas in Its xrisffom recognlied that American citlaens oucht not to be 
<lenied the opportunity of enrolllna in the educational institution of their choice 
because of lack of funds. The Commission, aware of the fiomilblllty of abuse In 
this protram. adopt«Kl special standards and rules for home study acho* • vMth 
students partldpatlna in the ORLP. Tbes»* special standards ito far beyon<i 
reaulations and cmitrols set up by Congress and the fMBce of Education and havt* 
Iteen the chief reason why. as a March 1074 T.R.O.E. paper anaiyalng home study 
school involvement in the program stated:. "Overall default claims for (home 
study schools) were relatively small.** 

With respect to ellgihlilty of schools for the loan program, we believe : 

1. Each quailAed sttident should have the opportunity to enroll In the school of 
his choice. A student who chooses to enroll in a program offered by a quality 
private vocational school should not be denied the chance to prepare for a better 
life because such schools are Ignored or excluded from eligibility by legislation. 

Z Accreditation has proved to be a practical and workable method of Identify- 
ing quality schools, and attempts to discredit it do not look beyond to an alternate 
system that would be more effective. 

S. Accreditation should be the hanir requirement for ellgihlilty with additional 
speciallaed requirements being added If necessary for speclaiiard programs. 

4. An Accrediting Commission should not and cannot enforce government |wo- 
gram regulations, rules or procedures without the implementing authority and 
additional resources. ^ ^ 

The fundamental concept underlying our accrediting program is this: does a 
school meet the prescril>ed standards established by its peers as e^atiiated in 
light of the school*s stated ol»Jectives? 

.(itome of the Commission's accrediting practices may be of interest and may 
serve to reveal the Commission's total commktroent to the cause of protection 
for the education consumer in a vast, complex and often misunderstood Held : 

1. Before a srfiool Is accredited approximately 400 regulatory and consumer 
sgenHea are survi»yed as to the school's reputation and business practices. The 
Veterans Administration, the Postal Service, the Federal Tr«d^ Commission, the 
C.RO.F.. state departments of education. Better Business Bureaus and consumer 
protection agencies are Included In these surveys. 

2. Input from government at all levels and other sources Is continually sought in 
order to improve and upgrade'* the standards, the field, and the Commission. 

5. The Commission has a formal complaint proccdurt" and a student dissatlsiled 
-vlth his experience with a school may use our office to resolve his complaint. 
Recentl.v, we have heard many sweeiting generalizations about the defrauding of 
consumers by vocational schools, and the facts we have l»een able to gather on 
this area are enlightening: 

Jjittt year, the X.H.fl.C. received ly *W¥> complaints from students enrolled 
in both accredited and ttnaccre<1'' schools. This figure represents complaints 
from only one student out of e» .(KIO who enroll in home study schools An 
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aiMljritis of coai|ilaiiirK m-civinl iiliawM ibat well oter Imlf loTolTra dlMatUfactlua 
with the luiiU inTvli-f ami politic of acxrouoU wblle hPM tban one tentli InTolttd 
«ll«fatfamii of fimiMi or tiiiiin*{iMetiUtioQ mnd even Umtr nimttd to «diiaitloMi 
|)^«r«ty« and j*nrk». Of the wore »haii 3UU.UU0 vetemiu and aervlcrntca «itroU«d 
with home «tudjr »olioolii, tli« NMI.c.C. rvcrirrd cottitiUiliit« froM 01U7 otte o«t oC 
every lO.UOO \etehiim «nri>llea. Kvery eflfort in made to Hud an equitable Mlutlmi 
to a comiilaint. and viiituilly all Htiid<*nt c<iiu|»laintH are re«4>lved to the atttdent's 
aatlafactloii. U is altio our ifxiierletice that aitudents do not and have not earn- 
fitted al»«mt the failure no Ket a job- after ciHii|iletint their rrainlns, yet the 
iii^M*M4on Uy »<iuie rt*»(Uliit(HrM for i*om|»letiim and iihtceniHit **data** to all too evi- 
dent. In home atudy. completion of a conme to not an alMolnte In order for a 
student to derive Kt nuine imtlnfaction or achieve hbi perwmai career otjeettvea. 
Home Ktiidy in an imi%iiend4*nt method of itudy welt suited for ladivlditato wtlh 
iM^rmmiti Kuato. and tit:ttistii*ii on completion can never tell the who|4« story. 

It WM widely ret»rtiHl by certain Federal aicenry alBctoto that vocational achoola 
are the numlier one complaint problem with the Council of lletter Buahwcs B«« 
reauM. and when we artemt»tcd to diK-ument tlte diarice w*» did not find any support 
for It. such Kwet*pini: icen*»raliMtionii damage tlie reiiutatlon of our achoolaand 
d<» a f rr«t injuMtice to tliem. 

Sow I would like to turn to the (toy-liy^ay work of our Comnilssion. In ear- 
rylnff :»iit i1h» ai i nNllMiijc projsram. rbe i\>ttimix».lon umkvH uxe i>f oualified peer 
eyaluat..rK wi.u vUit m1mm»1m and rile iletalUnl niM»rts. Unt yenr liT* aivre^lltinir 
\l«it« timiir to sriHMiiH ami more than V^r* .N.I|.8.t\ m:Uim\ m« metiitierii 
were iti\i>l\Hl :h metttlN^rH of cxamininir commltteen. In the |»tiit two years, 44> 
K«^lera! nml St:i!e i ffirlaln H^rvetl nn 01»«ervcn« with vlHltlnic tt*attix uml virtually 
all of tlirtii f^prcss^Nl ttuMr HMllHfai tlon uirii t\w prmt^x. Tin* siiKtccNflonii offen^d 
»y tlM*sc ohsi rvcrx riNi^lve careful (•ouHliloratioii ami offciirimcs im|irovetu«*nts 
in till* ati-nHlhliii: priN*««>H rcHull from this cooiterative l«ti*n hani:f. I'laih c«Mirse 
of evi-ry ^ \uHi\ IS reva-wtNl hy oiitsii|<.. lml«*|»eiMlent >tulij«*ct.mattt»r KiieHsliKts. 
juil -*7« '•mil r«*vic\\s wvn* rotnlut-tiHl in flu* i^st 'Jt yinrx. |u cotixlderiiii; (he 
*J s<liiM»i o\\t)«*rKhi|is iii\«»lve<l. the ComiuUsioii hnn bwn cxti-euiely vitfllant in 
••|M»ll« lnj: * Its ^tuiiilartls. 

Tin* tiHimriU* -wortp^.n ' tin* ronimlssioti hnn to ettforct* Us KtaiKlartlK \n the 
rciiiovjii of arrnNllniMoii. ami in ttu* m<t tUw yeura a<*<ri^llt:ifion was ter- 
mimit«*<l for 1' iustllutioiis, or lU |MTW«f of all tt(*cr«Nl|fc<l taliools. Aiium^ t!ie 
]o<\nK :i«N rwlilrUiim w-n one with an «*nrollmrut *»Xt**NHliujf JilO.Otia ntu- 
^lontH. Slmrt of n»mov:i| of airre<1itation. howcv«*r, ttn* romnil«>«lon has wlwly 
iiMvl .Mi riNlitlnj; siamlijr«l» to enforc-t* voluntary cfnupllanc^ ami Prime aliout 
literally ltatMlr«MlK of i haiiffos in ticlio<»l practices, all in the Interest of Improving 
m ImmiN :ttui liHplnt: Ktmtents. 

AccriNlitatUm Is not easily aohiovf<l. Our fttatiiittl<*s «how that In nwnt yearfc 
alMMtt om» third «»f the «<-h<M>l« applying f<»r acH-r<Hlitatlon have nn-elviHl It ami 
less than «»ne ti^nth of all ellfflhle home ^tuily Mlimits sre pre^entlv ar<*re<lltcd. 

I>m» pn«i»s« priN-fMlurcM have had an vffei t on tlie w<»ric of the rVtmmlRsion In 
rtMfiit ye:irj<. ami while the rontiiilKsirin makes every effort to urotect consumers 
fn.ni siih-stnmlani practlt-et ami institution*. 4iue pr«Mt»ss riil»»« leifally at;ree<l 
u|MUt hy t\u* r.S.o.K. have resulteil In a system which sometimes allows a whool 
a |M»ri«M| of sit months «»r more of a<'creditatlon while the "remorar mai'hinery 
ifrlmN away. «ome of the wmc'eriis faclnc all acvrHlltlnir agencies to<lav involve 
exfiensfve and tlme^*4»n«umlm; hieal actions due to adverse decisions.' changes 
of aiiti-tru»*t vl*»latlons ami restraint of trade alletfutious h*velle<] atriiliist a<- 
rnnllllntr nicem-les 1,> si h*>olH. i lass actUui suits hy S4*lns»l ruiph»ye4M< ami stmlentK. 
ami a ho<» nf otlter iMitentlat Iceal iiiirhtman*^ In which a<*cr«N|ltlnif aircucles have 
l»c<*«»me cnmeshml. Tlic atniuvphere of le^llstic battle KK*ms to face us at every 
tursi. 

\At<t s«»mewhcre In the <lne prc'-ep« Jnnele Is the original concept of ac<*re<Hta- 
tiou voluntary adherem><> to hljth .^tamlards as determined hy one's |»eer« with 
a cl(*ar HiiMidate for continuing Improvement. 

IMirlmr rhl< time !h* N.II.S i\ and Its At< HNiitlns i omml*«K|oii. sometimes act- 
ing «lom\ have attemptcil to Improve services to s'hools. the pnhlic and students. 
S<une «»f «Hir more recenf actions have Iteen . 

1. Ailoption of new ptAMf^, prwethires and standards In the area of financial 
«tal*nity. the c*intro| of ilehl sales staff, participation hi the Ftnleral loan pro- 
gram, and c«»mhlnatlon home study and resident programs. 

2. Adoption t»f p(»]ieles that allow all persons and organizations to have mean- 
ingful input Into ai-credlting standards. 

4i-2r.r. 71 - IT 
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3. The N.II.S.C. subiuittinl a proixisal to the Fiiiul for the Inipn»vement of 
Post secondary Education to develop a nationally available home study course in 
effeetive nieth(Hls of corre^iKaidence education so tliat all schools could he 
improved. No college or university In the wnntry offers such a program. The nee*! 
is critical, rufortunately, this pro|>o.sal was not funded for reasons which 
have not lH»en revealed to us. Tn fortunately, this has made it seem that souie- 
tiiues sfov'^rnment apparently feels more comfortable as a critic rather than as a 
patron of our etlucational method. 

The accrrditinjr system we have develojM'd continues to serve the students, 
the publie and schools well. As Dr. Frank Ihckcy of the Natioiml (.'oninii.ssion 
on Accreditinjc has stated, "Accrcditath>n is accountability for steward.ship of 
a public trust and is another manifestation of the fundamental precept of democ- 
racy ^ lilH»rty under law or freeilom circuniscrilK»d by selMmposed restraints." 

We believe that our system of accreditation has worked well over the years, 
.sometimes in c(K>i)eration with >;o\crnment, and at other times without govern* 
nient help. We also believe that voluntary compliance and .self-re>:Jilation have 4. 
worked to the advantn^e (»f the pu!>lic far better than arbitrary. lef;alistic, 
ijnwieldy, and restrSc tive legislation impo.«((Hl by regulators who do not seem to 
care Jibout the harm done to future generations of students who may be deni(^ 
a chance for educational advancement., IVer evaluation has worked far better 
I ban bnri>aucratic paper .shutHing. Accrediting agencies such as ours have been ✓ 
doing their job largely without the help. siipi»ort or encouragement of go\ern- 
niciit. and .\et the need for greater (^o|H'ratioa and supiK»rt is needed if present 
t)robh>nts an* in be resolved. We ask (»ur critics today — what trees have you 
planted? I low many thoii-sands of men and women who have been "written oft" 
j»y traditi(tnal education are being trained in private .schmils today? Are the 
generalized charges against our schools so frequently voiced today based on 
fact — or on i»ers(>nal blijses? 

In closing. I would like to uuete Dr. N'>frsinger's landnuirk study of corre* 
.spondence schools written nearly 50 years ago :< 

'*Xo mutter how alluring the ad"**rtising and how resourcehil the salesman- 
•ship. the correspondence schools coi 1 not get l.WHMKK) new .students every year 
unless .some demand for such instruction existed. The correspondent school may 
njeet the need bndly, but it meets it and no other agency does. The fact is that 
vast numbers of the American i>eople are unprepared to earn their livehhood. 
They find thenj selves with the responsibilities of maturity and at tlie .same time 
lacking the necessary training to better themselves materially.. They cannot go 
!»aek to school ; they must seek training el.sewhere. 

**Tlie public educational .system does u(»t provide it except In certain larger 
centers: they must look elsewhere. The correspondence school goes (ait to them. 
If .some of the tiuie or mo.st of the time it exploits it at least is the only oppor- 
tunity offered them. If the private corresi>ondence school is tnadctpiate. the 
respcmsibility devolves on the nation to provide a more adequate agency or to 
take .«teps to en.sure the improvement of the private corresiMmdence .school." 

(hir schools hnve trained million of Americans tor more fruit Oil live.s. and 
we have worked for many years to improve these scIkhiIs. We welcome your 
>uggcstions for improvement and we look to you for advice and support. Work-: 
ing tt>gether. we can look fj»rward to another 50 years of exce'lence in education 
!»y correspoudence study,, 

N.inoNAi. HoMK Sti-oy Coi^Ncii., St.wdakds Foa roRUF.spoNOKN( K Sciroois With 

.^sxrOKNTS rNKOI.Un t'NOKU HIE GlWUANTKM) STrOE.NT L0A\ PlUKmAM 

Schools iiccredlted by the Accrediting Commission of the N.n.S.(\ may partici- 

unUer tlie (Inaranteed Student Loan Tnjgram:' * 

a la accordance with the provi.sions .set forth in Title IV. Part U of the Higher 
Kducjitioii Act of iiKio as amended and the n*gulations prom?iI:rnte(l thereunder 
by the Tnited States Otfice of Kducatitm of the Dei>J»rtinent of Health. I-Mih aticai, 
and Welfare: and 

b. Subjec-t to the Standards of the Accrediting ronunis-sirm of the N.II.S.r. 
and these special Standards. The«-e Staiidanis apply to .scliof»ls enrolling stu- 
dents under the (Itm ran teed Tj-an Trogram whether the loan has been made 
by a third iKirty lender or by the .scIjooI acting as an eligilOe lender. 

1. .V i>erson who applies 'or a Gtia ran teed Student Loan at the time of appli- 
cation for enrollment is a (lUaranteed Student Loan applicant. The school has 
the right to begin 'servicing the Guaranteed Student Loan applicant in accordance 
with its usual practice. 
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2. A GuaraiitOiHl Stiidont Loan applicant must m(»et the same acceptance 
rcuuirenients as any otlicr applicant.. 

3. A Guaranteed Student Loan applicant becomes n Gnarantml Student Loan 
student uimu receivinK notification from the lender that his loan hus been 
approved by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

4. A Guaranteed Student Loan applicant, upon notification of the disapproval 
of his application for such a loan, shall rcH'eive an automatic cancellation of 
hi.s contract from tlu' schoi>t with no financial uhli;;ation on the part of the 
applicant und an immediate refund of any monies paid to the ^hc i under this 
enrollment contract. 

G. The amount of the loan to a student enrolled in a course that does not 
include re<iuired terminal resident training shall not exceed the cash price for 
the ctmrse less the down {Miyment. The cast of loan insurance and state and local 
taxes may not be included as a iMirt of the loan. 

t>. A loan to a student enrolled in a course with required resident training will 
be made in accordance with Standard but the auuiunt may also include reason- 
able expenses for the retiuired resident training. In such event loans must be 
made in two separate increments with the disbursement of the amount for such 
resident training expenses being made only at the time the student reports to 
the schofjl to begin the resident portion of the course, 

7. The school must establish a rec|uired minimum down payment for each 
course. The school nmy service the Guaranteed Student Loan applicant and may 
process a loan application only after receipt from the student of at least the 
sum of money retiuired as the minimum down payment. 

M. The school must re*|Uire that the applicant, at time of application, acknowl- 
tHlge to the .school in writing that he understands he has applied for a Guaran- 
tetHl Sttulent Loan and. if the loan is made, he is obligated to repay the loan. 

1>. At the time of enrollment, the school must obtain the following authorization 
certificate from the .student applying for a Guaranteed Student Loan. 

AUTirORIZATlO.V CERTIFIC.\TE FOR GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 

JO^ 

I hereby authorize and direct the ^len- 
der) to pay the proceeds of my loan evidenced by n note dated _ \S . 

for $ to _ '^liyill 

(school) in fidl payment for my tuition and charges for my course? Any ref und 
which nmy be due me .shall be sent by the school to the lender and applied 
against the then outstanding principal balance. 

(Signature) 

(student) 

10. Where an eligible school acting as a lender or arranging n Ouarnnteed I.oan 
on l>ehnlf of the student HMeives the proceeds of the loan directly from the 
lender, any refund due t!ip student must l>e paid by the school in accordance with 
N H.S.C. Standards directly to the lender to be applied against the outstanding 
loan balance. * 

n. An eligible school may make loans only to students enrolled in its own 
home study course**. 

12. No claim shall he made to the Federal Government imder the guarantee pro- 
vision for a' amount of unpaid principal balance that excecMls the amount of 
the loan as thi.s amount is rtnnlly determined under the terms of the sehooPs 
( nncellntion and Settlement Policy, less that school's established percentage of 
uncollpctable value for non-loan student contracts. 

IX Schools participating in the (Juaranteed Student Loan Program will refer 
to such pnrtinpation in any common media adverti.^ing onlv in the following 
manner: -Kligihh^ Institution L'mler the (Jimranteed Student Loan Program" 
T- adniin stering thi.s program, a school must use the forms required bv the 

I .S.O.K. and the Accrediting Commission and make perio<Iic reports on nroce- 
dures. loans, repayment and claims as required by the Commission. 

Mr. ITtcks. M\\ Pritcliard, do von havo anv questions? 
Mr. Pritch.mo). Let mo sort of start this way with both of von 
froiitloinen, particiihirlv Mr. Fowler. 
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What do you tliiuk the ctiuso, you kuow, of all thosi^ articles that 
have appoaml, I guoss you would say tho pubUeity that has sur- 
rounded the schools. What's caused this? 

Sir. FoWLKR. I think that there are several causes for this. I think 
that there are sonie pmbleins and there are some examples that am 
not jjood in terms of individual students who have had unfortunate 
experiences Avith schools. This is not ju.^t with home study si^-hools, but 
with private vm ational schools that are residential schools, and even 
public schools, particularly public vocational schwls. Education is au 
aiTa of consunier concern, and I believe that consuujer a^'encies know 
this. For the past 'JO years we have had a irreat interest in education in 
the United States, and since this is soniethinj^ that atl'ects people \eiy 
personally, and the money they spend for their edi'cation and their 
children's education is impoitant to theuK I think that it is an area of 
hifxh consumer interest. Kxaui{>les of difliculties students have had 
with schools do come wcasionally to the attention of Governnient 
aj2;encies, newspapei-s thmu^rh action lines, and so foi-th, and I think 
that this is an area that the news media reco<^nize as bein<^ one with 
hifjh Header interest. 

I also Udieve that with the expenditure of Federal funds and the 
aid driven to students throu<rh various kinds of educational assi^tauce 
proi^rams, there is a eoiuei-n with how (Jovernnient money is spent.: I 
think this is particularly true with the Veterans' Administration at 
the preM'ut time. All of these Inne created a special inteivst on the 
part of the Federal Trade C'oauuission and on the part of newspaper 
repoilers. 

We have been interested and eoiU'(»rned also, and we have a^ked our- 
selves tlu' sanu* (juestions yon have asked ami we have tried to analyze 
the m:ittor. In the field of corre^poiuleiue education, are there basic 
reasons ihat thcfce things are happenin*;^ That this bad publicity is 
ociMnrin«r^ 

Verv frankly, l)asi*d on the nnnd)er of complaints and based on the 
dwuuientation' we liave been able to have people pro\ ide us, we feel 
there is no basis for widespread concern., There are isolated problems, 
there are had examples, hwt there are not larjje numbers of students 
who are dissatisfied. 

Mr. Pnrrt TiARn. In other words, the thrust of your testinumy would 
be that this tlnnjr, this hasn't been an accurate picture, that it's really 
been i>lown out of proportion. 

Mr. FowLKu. I tlnnk in terms of the overall seriousness of the situa- 
tior., it is not an accurate pictnr(\ in terms of isolated problems, yes, 
there are and these ccrtaiidy should be taken care of., 

Mr,, IIii ics. What is the trend compared with a year ago or 2 years 
ajjo ? 

Mr. Fow!.KR. The trend that we have from accredited schools is 
certainly down. I would say that the complaints we had in the last 2 
years are probablv only aboiit two-thii'dsof what they v;ere years a<:o. 

Mr. IIicKs. How about you, Mr. Goddard ? 

Mr. GonnAiU). I would say that to answer the broad question woidd 
be somewhat more involved, but our ratio of complaints in relation to 
the mnaber of stmle^ ts we serve has definitely declined in the last 2 or 
3 years. 
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To f^t to tho broador issues I think the renson for soiuu of the bad 
publicity would be tlio natural interest, public interest in the growth 
and the current resi^ct ability of cancer education. 

Mr. HrcKS. Did you say* you Imd a liundred and sonic thousand 
students? 

Mr. GoDDAim. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Hicks. And how many students would you say you liave, Mr. 
Fowler ? 

Mr. FowLKU. In accieditod correspondence schools, probably a 
million and a quarter. 

Mr. PRrTrnvUD. Now. you said that almost 20 percent, you've taken 
away accreditation from 20 percent of your schools ? 

^ir. FowLKK. Yes. in the last 3 years. 

Mr. rnrmiAni). 1 think tliat is a rather substantial number of your 
mcniljersliip to l)o knocked out. 

Either yonr standards arc so hi^h or you have an effective way of 
inoasurin«j: com])laint.s. There is something a little out of whack here. 
Twenty percent of tlie schools that jou have acci'edited, youve 
removed tlie accreditation? 

Mr. Fowr.vn. Yes. :uul I think I have a comment tliat will probably 
surpriM* yon. I woulil say that those scliools that have had ac< icditation 
terniiimted or liave lost accnnlitation ft)r one reason or another, repre- 
sent only a vcrv small fraction of the coin])luints that we received. 

The acereditation was taken away or the schools lost accreditation 
for other reasons than complaints. 

Mr., PiarcirAun. Yes. 

Mr. Fowi.i:k. Financial stability, change of manaijfement and owner- 
ship, and concerns of that kind. One of the reasons that (^oniplaints 
Imve dcelined, in my ()])inion, is the emphasis that we have ami tlie 
(fovernment a<L^eneies ha\e placed on the handling? of complaints. 

Onr n<rre(|il irj^ ]noress is particularly concerned with the j)roce- 
diU'e a "--ehot)! ]\:\< \'nv handlimr comjjlaints. When 1 sav we have had 
only .*'oo eonjplaints. I do not n;can to in»i)ly that we don't take eoni- 
l)laiiit< -erioirsl\ . or that wc minimi/'* t!)t»ir importance. We feel that 
if a eo»n]>laii)t comes to our (jiliee. its a nerions comphiint. because in 
■almost every ( a^e the scliool has already had an opportunity to resolve 
t hat rom])l:unt., 

I f he's nidiapi)y. the lirst place a stn<lent complains is to the school, 
^o ti\\r accrediting ]>i'o''ess is *j:t\'ircd to havin^r the school hav(» a prrice- 
dure. 1 fhnt allow e<jnitnl»le handlinir «if complaints in a 

rontin«» wtxy. thnt thi^ comi>lai!it v iU)\\t have to be taken to other 
aircncirs. W o have pl:ic(»(l i\ ljcav\ eiM]>hiisis on this in the past several 
>e-n'^. a!i(l 1 lislnk tlic reduction \n complaints has really been a lesult, 
in L^ood i)art. of thi*^. 

Mr.. Pnin M \ia>. We have one other little matttM* that's iroinir on here 
in the < *oiiii rc^s. It ^eenis the >remher^ on oiu* sitle of the aisle, at l(»ast, 
are :r^)inir to he havintj: a meetinir. I'm not so sure that com])laints are 
a piopc! iiiei^hure. anymore thnn I believe that mail is a proper m(»asure 
fni* me to he conct^i'ued with a l)rohl(in. 

I thi!ik titat we all know that ceitain thin<L^^ create a lot of mail and 
M)nie thiiiL^s don't.^ and ]>eopl(» that ^ro to vocational schools. Tin not 
son* that this is a proper measure. I don't think thi> is the way that, 
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at least in my opinion, you nieasun^ how pood a job is l>cinfr done, on 
the niniilHM' of complaints. 

I think that when yon tako 20 poroont of yonr schools nnd knock ont 
arcivditation, I think that can be viewed two ways, cither that yon 
aiv doin«r a splendid job of l>cinp ton^h with yonr njembers, or that 
bad practices are rnnnin^ rampant in your ineinlx^i-ship l)ecanse T 
think that that is a very hi^rh nund)er of atvnKlited schools. These 
are not ones that are conlin^x tip, these are ones that have already been 
acci-edited, and the fact is that I think this is *rood. 

I piess what we're lookin^;: for — I'm satisfied luvself that there are 
a <rreat nnml)er of problems, and that you arc dealin<r in a difficult era 
and area, and one of the jjreat problems we have, many people get into 
these schools, whether it\s false advertising? or whether they have not 
read it carefnllv, or they come in with preconceived ideas, but for one 
reason or another you don't *rt»t really the proper ca*;didatc in the 
right spot so that it is not a good fit. 

Now, 111* may have taken the course because he wasn't very smart 
al)out how he got it or he read it in the paper, the advertising was very 
proper, hut he came I some false conclusions of what it would offer, 
and after he got halfway into it, he realized it was not really what he 
wanted to do. 

He doesn't complain, he doesn't write. lie just says, well, it's a bad 
exi)erience.. 

Mr. Fowi.KR. Our accrediting standards have tried to take this into 
account, and in the standards it does require that a school have 

Mr. Pritchaud. I see, you enroll only students who can be expected 
to Wnofit from the instruction. 

Mr. Fowi.Kn. That is correct. 

Xow, this is done in several ways, keeping in nuiid also that we are as 
interested, pi-obably more interested than most other educational insti- 
iutions, in having an open enrollment policy because home stv.dy is a 
secoiul chance opportunity for a lot of people, and if you are too selec- 
tive, you may rule out people who would have an opportunity if they 
took tlie course. 

Wo do not encourage schools to have futranco examinations, as too 
often that approach is more of a sales technique than it is a tool for 
MS<?essin£f skill or talent.. 

Ml-. PKircffAun. If you draw, you can paint a masterpiece picture. 

Mr.. Fowr.KR. Tluit's l ight, so \vv place more emphasis on whether or 
not a student is able to progress through the early lessons, and a school 
crives s[)ecial attention t() the student's procfress througli tlie early 
lessons. .Vs an example of the concrete action that onr organization has 
taken, *2\-i> yeai*s ago. we adopted a cancellation and settlement policy 
that requires the school to cancel a student's enrollment and make re- 
fund to the student if he does not submit a lessrm for a 00-dav period 
clnrmir the fii'st f) months of his enrollment. This provision is designed 
to take nirc of these people you are talking al>out. Stnclents that on roll, 
and fiiul tbo course too hanl. or find it is somethincr different than they 
thonjrbt that it was. just quit.. They don't take any nio)e lessons. Thfs 
provision in our cancelhition and ^settlement poli<y is designed to take 
care of tliose people and not penalize them. 

Mr. rniT( iiAun. And yr)U wvnild have that in your nK^mbei-ship. 
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Mr. FowLKH. We do luivo thiit; its retiniied as a ininiinum policy 
foi- all schools: but many schools have a inoic libcrul iK)licy, I men- 
tioned, that was written into the GI bill amendments a year ago, 

Mr. PRm uAun. I see. 

Mr. KnuLicn. We mi<rht i>oint out for aiTuracy, that Congress did 
not write in that part of the policy Ucalin<r with cancellation in the first 
i\ months. That i)rovision is only in our policy. The Government did 
not write that policy in. 

Mr. Pum HAWK 1 undei-stand that. 

\'our*re dealin<^ with a correspondence school. Let me just tell you 
a for instance, I had a lady working for ine. Her husband took an ac- 
roMntin<r course. lie took the whole course: it took him years to get 
through it. He went down and passed the examination and tlien found 
(Uit that in our State, the State of Washington, he could not be admit- 
ted l>eenuse the school u'as not approved. 

Now, I supjxjse Sv)mebo(ly should have checked, lie should liavc 
checked, hut he just assiuned that when his correspondence course said, 
you know, scnaething about if I take this course and I pass our State 
exam, and they said, yes. yon can pass the State exam, but they did not 
?ny, of course, it wouldii^t apply becaute we don't recognize out-of- 
State corre^-pondence schools. 

Now, to me that's a responsibility of the scliool to tell anybody, ami 
this lm|)pene(l in La Salle School, t think they had an obligation to tell 
the fellow, you'ri* in the State of W-ftshington and you can pass our 
com^st* but you liave to move to some other State, wliich he did— he 
had to move to California. 

Xow. do you have anything that takes care of that ? 

Mr. FowVf.ij. Yes. This i? a pmblem liecause changing G(»vernment 
or i-^tate rnle« and regulations for CPA examinations, real estate li- 
censing, and eviMi in some cases, automobile mechanic examinations, 
luive hcconu* more pr(»v;ilent, and corresiwndence courses do take some- 
times '2 or :^ years to complete. Keacting to this problem, about 2V> 
years ago our ac<*re(litiag agency adoi)te(l a .standard which does re- 
(|uire the school to provide the student in a given State, the specific 
licensing recjuircments for that State prior to enrollment.. 

This concern exislcd for the La Salle law course also. Only Cali- 
fornia and Oicgon. I believe, allowed tlip graduate to sit for the bar 
i'xaniination. Xow, very specifically our stiindards require that if there 
is a iK en^inir n cjuireinent, whether for a i)lmnber, a data proc^^ssiug 
u»au. an nciountant, or whatever, it is the schools res|)onsil)ility to 
advice him if he is lo ^;iN*d in a iriven Stutr, of that State's requirement. 

Mr. PiiiTi u Xow, what percentage* of the schools, corivsi)ondence 
'School-, are accredited ? 

yiv. Fowr.r.n. It is hard to say lx»cause we really don't know., I don't 
belic\e anyone l;nows how many correspoTulence schools there are. 

Mr.^ Piu n II What is your best rough estimate? 

Mr. Fowr.i K. We have al)out 7<H) correspondence schools on our mnil-^ 
iiig li4, and m)iiu» say there are as many as LOOO. One hundred and 
fin vol' tliem Mccredited., 

We estimate that al)o»it 7r> to 80 percent of the students enrolled in 
private corrc-pondmice schools are enrolled in nccredited schools. Only 
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a small iK'n-ci^.tairc of .-rliools aro acrivtlitod, but tlioy do ivpivsont tho 
majority of t^tiulrnts. 

Mr. pRmiiARi). So the inore substantial, lar^rer schools are 
aocrodited { 

Mr. FowLKii. Yi's. 

Mr. PiUTCHAUn. And thv suiallrr ont^s aro iu)t.; 
\rr. Fowi.KK. Yes. 

\h\ Purn'ii.Mii). And those arc whoro most of thi* prohlems come 
from, aren't thev i 

Mr. lA^WLKu. I would say that tliero are souic prohlem.s arros.s the 
Imard. hut mo^t of the fla^aant abuses, the fraudulent advertising:, the 
diploma mills, are in tlu»se otlierj.")!) schools. yes. 

Mr. Pkitchapj). If you were sitrin<; in oiir slot here and tryin<r to * 
do somethinir to curb tliese al);i>es, how would you ^vt at these nou- 
arri edited srliools ^ 

Mr., Fi»\vi.m;. There are a eou])le of thin<rs I would do. 
^ Mr. ( ;od(lanl and Mr. Khrh'eh sat with a omup of i)eople from tlie 
K<lneatiou (\)mmis>ion of the States, that wrote model le<:i,-lation for 
States to adopt.> Tliere are oidy some X) States that have lejjri.slation at 
the present time. 1 h(»lie\e tlie F.S. Conufre.-s couhl very li'^itimately 
and .straiLditfoi warily reeonnneud to States that the\ aihipt <x(M)d 
loiri^-lation.: 

y\r, Vni'U M \r:i>. Are <ome of these States better than others., 

.Mr., KdwUK. I^\ery State thai has le<xislation. has le<ri<hition that's 
dit!en»nt fion^ e\(»i v other Stated 

Mr., Vun( ii Could \o\\ name two or three that yon would prefer? 

Mr. FnwMi:. 1 would say that the States that we lind to b(» most 
effe'*ri\e ale I ml i ana — Ohio is very etfertive, Illinois is (juite ellVetive, 
(California is [)artieula rly elfectiv**, Pennsylvauia is effective. 

There are some States that hnvi^ no laws oi- re^ndations whatso(»v(M". 

Mr.^ Kriin.icir. Mr., Prit^ hanb can T hitch-hike ou this j! little hit i 
Both of these irrou))s liistoi ically have tried to no to the \ariou> States 
and wovk for irood State leaislation.. There are two problems involv(Ml. 
As Mr. God(hird pointed out, he was a member of a task forc(» for the 
Kducation Commi>sion of the Stat(*s. and Pm listed as a h^^^l comisdoi*., 

I was only a le<ral consultant and helped to write tlie bill. Then* 
are two ))r()blems involved iti this le^rislation.. One is the development 
of <:ood h^<xi>lation its(df. T'nfoitunately, many States have poor laws, 
a^ "-'^neral wifu(\«M's stated. 

The second problem is that \vc need <rood people to administer the 
law. There are usually not enon^jh funds <rivei» to the people in the 
States to properly administer the law., 

\Ve\e heard t'hat in some States they have ns little as 5^1.000 or 
$•2,000 per year to do the job, which makes it im))os**<ihle to do an • 
a)>)>ro)U'ia(e job. AVhat w(» try to do is to \ isit the States and try to 
work with them and help them. 

In an elfort to savi^ mom\v, they even participate as obsei viTS on 
our acrre(litin<r teams, .so they can ^^et the benefit of the accieditin^r 
process. AVe develop pro))Osed chancres and modifications in their laws. 
AVe have even offered our help to the States of AVashinirton, ami T 
tnuler^^taml T am lnun^r invited to come to AVnshin<rton within the ne.Kt 
few months to help them in their next le<rislative session. They aro de- 
veloping: new l(»<rislatiou based upon tin* Educational ('ommis.siou of 
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the State's iiKHlel hilK ami my job then will bo to try to help them to 
tlevelop the best piece of legislation for the State/We provide this 
help at no cost to the State because we realize that since accreditation 
is a voluntary process, it means that there are a large number of insti- 
tutions that will never go through the piwess, and that there needs to 
be good legislation and good regulations in each State. 

Air. pKm uAiu). 1 agree with that, ami 1 tliiuk we have to come u[) 
with some leverage so that it makes it advantageous for a State to 
iuo\e l)e(ause ctMtainly you people can only work on thosi^ people 
that are members of your association and the tougher you get, and 
the snuiller the circle, ami tiie more you leave them out, and you can 
say, well, it is just self-defeuting, and we are always preaching to the 
choir in this busiiu»ss. 

Mr, KowLKR. Right. 

Mr., Kiiuuc ii. That's correct. 

The basic (j nest ion that you have raised is what is needed to cor- 
rect these programs. It is our feeling that Congress has wi itteii good 
legislatioiK This legislation has not been properly implemented. 

The ]ey:islation really entails three elements, and how well those 
three elements are carried out makes a difference in the legislation. 

One, there umst be a strong State agency developed to license 
srhools, to provide for this fii"St approval. As we have ])oiute(l out, 
there are many good examples of where it exists toilay. If this were 
true in all States, we would bo veiy pleased. We really feel this is 
necessary. 

The second thinir — and this is where accreditation comes in for 
the greatest i)art— is (|uality of education — we do a superb job in 
this area. 

The third element is the Federal Government aiul the need for the 
Goveinineut to take action on those who may be in violation of the 
law.. In our jnilgmeut. this third element, the Federal Government, 
has not carried out its responsibilities. 

Accrediting agencies have found tlu'uwlves in the position, an<l 
it*s not a vi-ry good position to be in, of having to enforce the law 
and to make up for the lack of enforcement in some States, as well 
as the lack of enforcement by the Federal Government. 

Accrediting agencies are not a cure-all for everything., We don't 
have one-stop lemedy services. We can do a gi'eat deal to renjedy 
abu^i's. and we have extended our role to do much more than was 
ever contemplated. Accreditation e\a1uatcs the educational program, 
but wi» have gone beyond tliat to bu^iiu^ss standards which cover every 
aspect, inchiding ailvertising of the school. In the case of bonu* study 
we have a f>e]>arati' set of staiulards for 'schools engaged in the loan 
])rogi:ini that iro way above anil beyomi anything that the Federal 
Govermn(»nt has (h'Vidoped. So we are, in esseiuv, regulating honu* 
study schools undi'r the giuiranteetl loan ])rognuns. 

We're doinir tin* ri'gulatiug iMit this 'should 7iot be our role. 

Mr, Vvah m \i:f).. That i^iiot your true function. 

Mr. KiMu i( n.. It is not oiir true function. 

Mr. Pi:n'< \i\u\u I thirdc we can continue to work on the abuses, 
•and we caM keep talkinir. What I would like to <ee is some eiVectivj* 
way of gettinir sonu' solutions in \ \i\< area.. 
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Mr. EiinLicii. WHl, wv would suppoit tlie <lcvolop*ni'nt of an offeo- 
tivc solution in this area. We think wt* ojin hoi}' the (ommittee in 
iloinir this iKH'auso if \vi» liad the thivo areas doini? their joIks 

Mr., FowLF.n. Aiul e(K)peratin<,' to<rether. 

Mr. EiiULicii. And cooperating with each ot . r. wi* would able 
to '^olve the problems. 

Mr. I'um iiARn. Well, tell \]u\ one of you, why don't wo have more 
eooperation^ Is there some inherent mistake, you know, is it sonie- 
tlun««: luiderlyin*;, is it a matter of personalitie.s, or is it just the 
usual overlap of <:ovei nment. or what ? 

Mr. Fo'.vi.KR. I thiuk it is some of all of those thinjrs. fjlus the fact 
th:it there is not a clear understandin*r of what is expected in each case. 
For example, our accrcditinjr a<rt'ncy says in order to be accieditcd, the 
school must Icjrally be (established in the State. 

If a State doesn't even have an> rules or re<xidations or a licensing 
law. then there's no foundation upon which to start in terms of coop- 
eration with the State. For instance, take the State of Missouri, when 
we write to the man tlierc respcmsible for approval of a school for the 
trainin<r of veterans, he says 1 have no opinion on the school other than 
the V.V area b. cau^e we buve no other resjionsibility under the law : we 
have no law in Missouri to repdate schools. I think that a basic 
undei.standinir of what each of the various agencies is responsible for 
would be very helpful. 

Afr. (foimxni). There's also another ])roblem here, and that is of 
course that caeh a*ron<'y views itself as an entity within its(df. 

Mr., Pkitcii.xup. That's not new, 

Mr. EiiKi.icii. That's not new.^ That is as old as the hills. 

Mr., Hk Ks. There should be interagency committees or cooperation. 

.Mr. Eniu.icii. You have noted, in the testimony jriven bv the 
*rcutlen!en here, we have stressed the fact that in the accreditation or 
reaecre<litation process, an effort is made by the accrediting ti^rcncies to 
determine from every a«roncy what information they can ffive us. 

We believe that if we could receive information from other a<rencies 
and share the problem without the question of whose jurisdiction it is, 
we could <ret the problem solved, 'We can do it.. 

For example, when you talk about student complaints, accreditin^r 
agencies can move uuich faster than say any other airency. With the 
Federal Trade Conunission. where a lon<r process is involved, student 
pioblems require a quicker answer, and we feel that re^rardless of 
whether it be ourselves or the States, or the Federal Government, 
if we have this hind of a coo})erative situation, then whoever can do 
tlie job better and faster woid<l have the opportunity to <ret the job 
done. 

Mr.JIrrKs. Mr. ?rit(hard advises me that hc^ asked a (pu'stion that 
T was interested in. that althou^jh correspondence sebools I'epresent 
le<-: than a teiitli of proprietary schools, they hold two-thirds of tin- 
^indents. What about tb(» statement tbnt today sr» ]K»rr(Mit of the pro- 
prietai'ies ar(» owned by w«'ll-knowu cor])oiations su*^h Jis I»ell and 
Howell. Coutiol Data.aiul ^o on ? 

.Mr.,Pi:rrcfiAni). Is thnt true i 

yir. (i()iM>\ia). No. not in that context. Tt wouldn't be tvnv: S.l per- 
cent f)f the s'-hools mlirht 1m» incor|)()rated. but cei taiidy not owned by 
maior <-ori)orations or conglomerates, or anythinjr like tliat 
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Mr. Li MAN. I'hat was in Mr, Wilms* pupor. inciilcntally. 

Mr., (lODDAUi). Vt»s. It may 1h» tluil it was rofon in^^ to a mmilMM* of 
stmlriits, or somo otluT critiTioiu but it's ciMtaiiily not true that 85 
p<MV(»nt of our imhistrv IsowikmI by major rorporations. 

Mr. IIicKs. Ia'X me ask you iliis. Wliat pormitajre of your income 
has siimi' coniiiTtioii with tht» l'\uh»ral ( lo\ criinu'nt, wlu'ther it is a 
;^uaranti'iul h)au, jxrant oi* whatt'wr ^ 

Miv (Iduomji). In tho total pri\att» tracU* and toi lmicul school indus- 
try, it woiihl he (|uitc small. It would he. I wouKl luive to jriu's^^, '25, ;W 
pcrcint, 

Mr. IlK Ki-'., What about the eorrespoiuh'nc(» schools? 

Mr. (i(«i)o.\iM>. It woiihl lH»tlu» same, ujaybe les.s. 

Mr., Il!<'i;s. The ( m)\ ernnient may not have nuieh levera«re there. 

Mr., (ir»iM)\H!>. That's coi-reet.^ 

Mr., II K Ks, Mr. I.uman ( 

Mr, lii MAN. Aren't .^oMie of the lar^^^e^t KmuKms two or three of the 
1)11: <*orre>|)(in.|enee srho(>ls^ 

yU'. Fowl I K. Vi s. and scmmc of the in>titntions with the lar*rest luim- 
ber of sin<(fiits partieipal lUir in the loan pro<rram arc correspondence 
si-hools. 

Mr., Li \r\N. So in those 1)1^ scliools ycni would hav(» a rather high 
perceiita«re of *iuaranteeil student loans to students. 

Mr. Fmwi.|J{. Yes. and in some tases the .sajMo schools would also 
ba\ea hiL^h pi'ri'i'nta^^e of \ etorans. but the <iUestion I thou<rht was the 
(»verall corn'Spondi>nce school field. If you take sidected schools, some 
s( hool.> iiiay have more than half of their students that arc veterans. 
Many m'1h)o1s. for m.^tam i*. I woidd say the avera*r<' f^chool in the Na- 
tional Ibnue Stuil\ Council has le.<;s than 10 percent veterans. That's 
all. 

Mr. Kinn.K H. Wi* just checked this. Only al>oiit 11 or 12 of the 
acc redited luijue stuily schools participate in the loan pro*rrain. 
Mr. I A MAN. r>ut arcMi't those some of the bi*r<ri.st schools ^ 
Ml-. Fowij n. W. 

Mr., Kiii:m( ii.. I'lie la^^^est ones in the pro*rrnni are accredited home 
stiKly srhools. 

Mr, Li MAV. 1 liave a (piesi ion aUmt the default claims. We've talked 
about those this !uornin*r, ^nd Mr. Fowlers statement says overall 
default claims for home study schools are relatively "mall — he's citing: 
a rSOK paper, and I understand that is true, but conceui has l>een 
expre-vsod an«)nt the (ioV4>rnment's liability at the schools which are 
l(»mlers. who have made t]u> loans, and have not {X^\w to the Govern- 
mi^nt if there have iM»en defaults, only m cases of bankruptcy or death, 
«renerally. 

The (piestion is raised that the (lovcrnau'nt is still on that pjiper. 
('(Uildu't the srhool next week chan*re its ])olicy, and walk into the 
(foverninent and say all of these loans are in default, you j^uaranteed 
th(» ino!u\v, we want the uumey ^ 

Mr. Fowl. n:. Tin- answi»r is \es, but not ri'tain acnvditation. because 
the standards that Mr, Flhrlich mentioned and I mentioned earlier 
preclude a school from makinjr those claims beyond what it would 
normally chiiiu for any a\era*re student that is not under the loan 
prcirrani. 
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Mr. Euni.iciL Miv Liiiuaii, t\s I pivviously pointed out, this is a clear 
example of how an accix»diting ajrency faces a rcsi)onsibility over and 
alK)ve what it should take, and develops rules and rej;ulatious that 
go way bt»youd what lias l)oi»n develoixul by the Federal Government. 

In other words, the built-in protection is the standards of the Na- 
tional Home Studv Council. 

Mr, LuMAX. liilt if vou w(Mv to change, do you have any e^t inmte 
of how much accrued liability the Government is confix)nting in the 
home study field ? 

If, tor example, one of the schools, or three or four of them just 
suddenly dcciiled they aiv not *:in\\ff to play hall anymoiv, they are 
going to take this paper over to the Government and siiy, '*y on guar- 
anteed the loans, and they haven't been paid, we have been trying to 
collect them, we can't.; We want our money/' What sum arc we talking 
alK)ut i 

Mr., ro\vu:R. Without doing some tiguring, I couldn't give you 
any. 

Air. Kiim.uH. 1 don't feel this is a realistic problem becausH^ if a 
Si hool is committed to and has worked in connection with one of those 
(fovernment programs, they are unlikely to change their patt<^rn of 
operation overnight. If they change their pattern they would still have 
to comply with our rules under the guaranteed loan program since 
they would still be accredited. If they violated our standa/ds, I can 
assiire you the proper steps would be taken by the accrediting 
commission. 

Mr. Li MAX. But you do admit that there is a sizable outstanding 
liability that is balanced here? 

Mr. 'Knm.icii. 1 don't know whether there is a sizabi" outstanding 
liability.. There are three major schools who have work 1 in the l)ro- 
gram and have done so in a resi)onsible uuuiner. I be»ieve that the 
entire hoine .study industry demonstrated how res|K)n.sil)le they can 
be under the (ioverniuent program win ii they developed appropriate 
standards governing themselves. 

I think that the industry's action ha.s l>enefited the program and 
should be complimented, rather ihiux concern expressed al>out their 
participation. 

Mr. Lfmav. So long as they hold back, I agree with you. 
Mr. KuRi.K H. OK. 

Mr., LuMAN-. Mr. (ioddard. the study yon cited— the lielitsky 
study — ineluded these phrases: *'If the students do not get satisfactory 
jobs the schools (juickly lose their appeal," and ''the f-cL lols are char- 
acterized by limited objectives and programs, single-purpose orga- 
nizati4>ns to prepare students forsuccessful eniploynicnt." 

Xow. I think from what we have learned that is a fair characteriza- 
tion of the schools. Tm puzzled somewhat by the statement in Mr., 
Fowler's presentation, tliat * the roncern by .«ome legulators for com- 
pletion and placement 'data' is all too evident,*' as if scmiehow when 
the schools are admittedly for the purpose of training for employ- 
ment, it is not [)ioper for (lovermnent I'cgulators to be concerned 
alnnit It. 

Can you tell me why the student shouldn't be told when he talks to 
a representative of the school, wluxt the scliool s placement record is 
and what itsdit)pout rate is? 
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Uni tliat information that is ust'ful for him to know to dotonninc 
whothorhe wants totako tluMoursei 

Mr. F0W1.KR. T!ieif\s certainly a vast iliffomiec of opinion on this 
snhjoct Ikvuuso it has lKH»n the position of the FiuU^ral Tnnle (Com- 
mission that srh<M»ls shoukl provide this infonnntion. In distussinjj 
the matter an<l in philosophi/in<x alH)nt it« I think that i\mv are 
scwnil thin^rs that < an Ih» sjiid. 

Home .stu<ly iMhu ation, rorrespondencc odu'-ation. is for, in many 
cases, |HK>ph» who have had a had ex|H»rienee with otiier odneational 
s\ stems. If yon can enroll someone and he can Ih» sn<'cessfnK if you 
have one in fonr that is snecessfiil under tlies(» eiremnstanees, isn't tliat 
wonderfnl ( Why wofihl yon create more problems for him. or ^ivo him 
more roadhhn'ks to discoura<re him from taking a<lvanta<^ of a worth- 
while edncatioiral np[)ortnnity ? 

Mr. I.i'M \\. Von know, yoii have to Ik* very earefnl when yon witli- 
hold information from someone for their own ^<w>d. wliich is soit of 
what von are savinir here. Wliv shouldn't Ije lx» told, it's one in f<mr, 
if that is what it 'is^ 

Ml-. KowLrii. Well. I think ho eon Id. Yon could use many examples 
of the sanu* kind of thii»tr. When ycui jr<) to a dortor, should lie have to 
tell you how many |)atieuts he tivated last year died ( 

\ t\i\\\k there are a lot of ana l<»jries that eouhl Ih» made, hut hasically^ 
let nu» say that I helieve. that I <fon*t think that even if this niforma- 
tion was pi-ovided, that it would serve either as a deterivnt or an in- 
(*euti\e for very many students 

I think most stud<»nts are alread> pretty well inspired wit^^ the idea 
that, "yes. I < au he <ueees^ful in this area.*' You have dc.ic a lot of 
research. You know that the ne<rative selliu;r teehui<|ne is used, and if 
iie<ratiye selling: cjin Ih» used eltectively. it c;ni l)e used with tliis kind of 
statist ie. 

Mr, LrMAN. Well, if tliat *s the ease and it is not <roin<r to lia ve nuich 
impact, then why ohject to doinir it { 

Ml'. Kowr.Ku. For th(» few students it: mi^lit diseomago. this would 
Im* unfortunate. 

Mr. Kiini.n n. In hom<' study, a trreat mai\v stu<Ients <ret what they 
need after a luimher of le^^ons an<l never ef»m|)h»te the pro<rram. ()ue 
of the thiuL'^ we do, is rry very hanl to help the student, as this nmy 
Im» the last chaii((» of a particular student to «ret an education. We are 
tryinir very hard t.» eucourajre hini. 

Home stn<ly re(jiiires discipline of the individual. Tho.<e of us wlio 
went to resident .<( Imw>I didn't liMvc to worry as much ahout that. 

Now. if we ran ;ret that .stu(h»nt t(i l»eirni a |)rojrram, ^et him started, 
^^'t him .^tudyinir. ^et him to n position where h(» ^'ts the heuellts of 
t he pi'oirrauL whether it Ik' th<' whole course or half the cour>e. then wo 
lia\e made a ('ontrihution. It is sometime.^ \ery diircult to keep him 
studying hecause of family [)rohhuHS or other involvements, which I 
am sure you are aware of. 

Mr. LrMAN. I airree with all of (hat. hut lookin;Lr at \ our st a mhirds, 
for example, you ha\e a line standard that yon can eiirdll only students 
that can l)e expected to henefit fnuu the iiwtruction. \o\;. tliat has its 
pull in the ornxwitc (lircction if y<ui an* employ ui<r salesmen who make 
their li\inir ny ^<dlin<r coui*ses to -tuilents. A .salesman lias that in lii.s 
head, and he aNo has tlu* fact that he wants to make his living; at it. 
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I shiMiKl think (hat wo nmUl pioxulc tho stinloiit this udditioiial 
iiifonimtion. if (ho |niin:uv i>uiim>s4» of taking (hos4' foui's^'*^, not for 
owryone, Imi forniost iK*opl(% is to [>n paiv for suttrssful tMni»Ioynionl, 
thou why sliouhhft ho know of tho traok roionl of tho sciiool i 

Mr. Kiim.H-ii. Woll, Mr. Lunian. thoro is ahso another faotor. T\mv 
iiro a ix^viit many stndonts uiulor tho (tl hill and under tho loan pro- 
^ranu hut nio>t\>f tho >tudonts in htuuo study uiv i.ot innior tnoso 
programs. Thon» is a n asou for it. In .^»nu» of those proj^ranis, |HH>|do 
an* not takiui; u home st udy ooui*se f(U' a job. 

Some of tao students oiuxdl for avcH'ational and nrivntional pur- 
IHWi\< Then»fonv they ai-e not eliphle to otuuo under (hose other 
pn»^ranis. hut when yon would start talkiujH alxuit a lijLjuro, y<Mi would 
normally then have to inohule thos<» who were takinjj it for\r purjM)>e 
as well as y i)ur|>oso. and there you start ^'ottiujH into some !i«j:uies wnioh 
an* not ivaliy valid lij^niros for the particular jkm-mui. 

If we oi>uld over determine whioh students took the ooum- for what 
reasiui. thou you nii;rht have souio valid statistics, but that s very difli- 
oult tt> do U'caiis*' stU(K*uts don't always (ell you why they art* takiujr 
a 01 MU"^'. 

.Mr. Ki:m.>v. I would assume thou^rh. if you lind a 0001^1% but only 
half of the «» aihiatos obtained employniont in the Held, l>coaus«* a num- 
iM'r of thorn took it for a\«M':itional pur|K)sos, they wanted to Ih» able 
to fix thoir own oar. tin \ tlop/t 0:1 ro alHuit working: as a nieohanio. then 
the ititlow o( future Miidents MU«r||j to 1h> in nlKuit tho same ratio. Those 
who di<!n*t vmv to «rot a job woidd not Ih» dissuaded by the iMMvent 
phioouMMit. would they ^ 

.Mr. Kiiia.n ir., Wi»ll. <mr main pr<»blom is w hen yon try to follow up 
(m the^e thiuirs. to «ret tlu' stuilorjt to toll y<Mi. Ilo\s always < onoeruod 
that if ho you inforiiiat iun. yon miirht wanting to use this 

for Miitio purpose, :ind ninny times it is hard to </et the information 
from tho ^-Imlont.; 

That's plain and Minple. but what a soh(K»l does, its object ivos, its 
ability to perform. ar>» all nioasui'ctl by the accro<litiii<5 phmh'SS. I-<*'t*s 
clear up the misc<HU'4»ptiou that wIkmi a salesman enrolls a student, 
ho *rots full ctmitnis-itiii. i^ i har;rod back if the student d<K»sn*t 
proirro-s throuirh tho courM*. It makes a dilFoiriKv to him that (he 
stn<lc!it iiio\o< thr(»uirh tho proLrrain. and not slop at the lM'<riiinin<r* 
Wo tlon't ba\o a s\Mem whoreby ho *:ets his money and he can fly the 

<NM»p. 

.Mr. 1*1:1 n !i \ia>. Vos. Some «if the s<'Ihk)Is have salesmen, and I <;ather 
that th(»v work on some ty|H* of a colrimis^ion basis. 

>rr., Kinti.irn. .^onu* dt>. some don't: and some iiave salary plus 
lM>niis<^<. or souu' in<*entivos. 

Mr. PiUTrmun. 15ut there is an iiweiitivo (here if (boir ihrolloos 
cou^>le(e the ooui*se. 

Mr. Im>wi>:u. In most in.s(anoes. 

Mr., pKiTt iiAKO. Thoro isMUiio tyi>oof a i-eward. 

Mr. Kow iJ.is. Not ill o\ ory ease, but in most c im»s. 

Mr. Kii«Licn. In most < asos. there is a rewaril. 

.^Ir. VnvM iiAun. Can you <rive mo. f(»r instanoo. a typical, if there 
is stH't o( a typieal caM». bow does the fellow sell ? Doi'S ho soil thron<rh 
follow iu«r uj) loads that come in. on .say a mailing «md then souu*- 
btHly writes in and says yes, I would like toln* x.y.z? 
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Mr. Fuwi.Ki:. heads aii' tl('\(*lo|Hnl in iiiiuiy ways. Sonio »*hools n.*«e 
luttinnal a<l\vrti^in«r. M»tuc us<» radio aiul ttlcvision, some \m' Un^al 
iH'wspaiHjrs, and some use tidephone calls and others canvassing 
nietlwHls. 

And if a rt»j>r4'sontativo devoloiis his own an<l (lo<»sn't jjet the lead 
fnnn tiie .school, he usually ^'ts a little higher commission, or n little 
nioiv com|M*nsafion than if the s^IumjI develops the lead for him. 

Mr. I^in n iuvtu). I sei». 

What tyjK» of — of course*, I inuigine that this would vary in every 
tyiH* of cours^» iKM-ause it wouKl be moix* valuable. Does he jpet a per- 
centajre ( Twenty jH^rcent ( 

Mr., FowLKn. N<»; it is usually a set fi^m\ $1<K) or $125 for the 
.student who pmj:rt»ss<»s to an established [mint in the course. I don't 
want to leave a misundei*srttn<ling or a {Kissihlc misiuulerstanding. 

>Cost st lHH)ls h.ive I pro^n»ssive pavinent system for repnwntatives 
!)ut tlu -*» aiv not usually ^^eaivd to full course* completion. Tsually, it s 
more l{ker>0 ih ivent of the course* ratherthan jfnuluntion. 

.Mr. Vnrn n vnn. Sure. 

I can undrrstand. riiis is something I do undei^tand. It came out 
of (hat.: 

What kiutl of turnover do you have ui your salesnu*n in these 
thiuL'^^ 

Mr. Fov. i.iit. This varies «rr<*atlv l)etwe<»n schools. Some schools 
ha\e a it>latively iii^h turnover. Jvmie schools have a turnover of 
(wo ^aleMnen a year, for every sjile-^inan that is n^gularly on their sales 
fope. Many s< luxds h ive veiy stable sales forces when* the turnover 
is verv low. 

Mr. PiuTcifAi:!). I think this has quite a bit to do in iud^jin^r an or- 
jxatiization, and I woidd inuipine that those schools tliat do a fxcKxl 
jol) have a nitu h lower turnover in their sales force, and they have 
leN< proi)lems in the type of jwople and the quality of enrollment. 

Mr. Vi^wiA li. I wi<li we eould say that, but Tm not sure that is the 
faet. Mr. (nMldard ran siH'ak with niueh iuon> exfM'rience in tliis aiva. 

Mr., (io!>n\!:o. Well, you rertaii ly eouhhrt jrencralize in this area. 
Yo!i r:uj ftnd e\rep( '»nn.< to most any rule, of cours4». 

r would v;?iL'u<--t (hat u\u<t hnm.ui heini's who work have some level 
'^f jiii.Mfu inl ui- iiiMuelary inee!iti\e. auil don't know (hat tyin^r Jinv 
one of thcM* eietM.'nt*^ (o :uu>ther is ;roinL' (o Ih» a v^ry correct indicator. 

I fn ^ui ntly turn over in niv mind a sort of eompari.son Iwtween the 
rerrtiifi'r for < 'ir type of ^peeialixed o<'(iipa(ional sclund with thost» of 
the t>p'eal rolir;rt» or university. State, private, or otherwise, and I 
dtui't n ally .M'C a ^itrnilieruit diirerence. 

ItV iust as in eoniparinir catalog. Ir'*^ ^anewliat auui/.iiiji to nte how 
catalo^r** can t< II m -^tory. hut stinh'nts in all ty|H's <»f institutions iret 
theiv and ha\e -o tnany dillerent views al>out whether or not the cata- 
log: appropriately repieseMited the institution. 

I don't know. 

Mr. PiMTMiMMK Then your imbwtry is ditTei-ent than :dnu>st any 
other iH'iMU.^e n>y evperietice in sales, in dealinjr with sjdesuu»n, is 
that whe!i \oii have a hiirh tiniiover and you have i)eople nujviujor 
tlirouirh an orirani/ati^»n. tlu^re \< a tendency to stdl now and forjjret 
alnuit it tomorrow, m!u| vou don't build up a type of res|K)nsihility 
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wIkmc the follow has a h)t at stake in makinir sure tliat \y\v.\t Iip dws 
a yoav from now or '2 yeai-s fioin now is {roin<; to hvsxr positive fruit?. 

Mr. KiiRLirir., Well, Mr. l*ritehard. wo are coneerned about it, and 
in the aeiMeditin'r process it is of major concern to us. We want to see 
the basic stability of the school in all of its aspects. 

Turnover could b(» a problem, not only turnover of salesmen, but 
also of the adnuTiistrators. teachei-s and other personnel. All of thes^e 
thiu^rs create problems within the framework of thi» accreditintr proc- 
ess, and we are concerned about them all. 

Mr. PunciiAKi). lint you see. you are payinir that commis.sion to th.at 
salesman, and you are workinj; at cro.-s purposes with human nature, 
foi* this per»<on to <rrab. to promise, to do what have you because he is 
nmkin<r Ids <jiiota. or what have you. 

The person that has bei»T^ tb.ere a while, these thinirs take <m a I "tie 
less urL^Micy or this desperation of jjrabbin*; any bod v., 

Mr. KiiKi.u u.: Ki«:ht. Let me add one other thin<r to this. We also 
proviiK*. for just the n^a^-on you are talkinir about, that the school is 
n»>p()nsil)l(» for the actions of its airents. In otluT words, thev can- 
iM)t «:ct away by sayiui: the a<rcnt did this thiu^r. or he may be an 
indcp4Mident I'ontractor. or whate\eryou may try to do. 

Oin- rules arc \(»ry sp(»cilic. if yoii'll reall them, that the M»hool is 
liable for tlu' actions of the a<reut. and is responsible for thost* a<rcuts. 
so wc <lon't »^ivc them an op|>ortnnity to sneak out. W<»*re c(mcerned 
about liil^ problem, as you :uv. and I think ri<:htfullv so. 

Mr., FowiTK. In mo>t contracts with repiCHMitatives. tln^ reprcson- 
tati\es do have sonu* kind of a tcMiii payout as wv mentioned. As the 
student studies tlic n'[)resentative*s reimbursement i^ related to his 
proirre.s> tlirou^^h the coui"se. 

I al-o wanted to clear up another point.Most of the schools. nu)st 
of the honu' study schools accrcditci^ by our a*:ency. do not have 
salesmen.. Ab)st of the schools enroll students directly i)V mail, so that 
tile -ttident lias a full opportimity to read the advertiseiiuuit. to review 
the catalo*^. make the decision. 

Mr. I*KiTcifAfa>. There is a dau^vr when you have conuuission sales- 
men woT-kinir in this field. You cannot help but *ret around to where 
\ou arc in\itin«^^ there is j»ist more opportunity for problems when 
you have conmiis.sion salesmen <ellin- In a field like this. 
Mr. Fuwi.Kii. Wc have talked about the criteria of the Oflice of 
iCtlucation, and Mv, Fulton menticmed this. Our accreditin^r c(muni-5- 
sion has been very concerned with this area Ixrause many of the com- 
plaints are dealin^r w ith the area of school ren nitmenr ^>f students one 
way or anothei'. and tho Ofli, c of Kdm ation su<r^^'ste<l at the time of 
ou!- last re\iew that the conuni-.sion make a sp(»cia1 etl'ort to develop 
additional stan.lanls. and even su«:«j:ested a code of ethics for repre- 
sentatives. 

Wc are ainio-t to the point where we will ba\e. I Indieve bv the 
fall ujeetinir of our accreditinir coinnnssion, additional standards and 
a (M)de of ethics for n-presentatives in this field. 

So ye^. We are very nuich concerned, and we an* actively involved 
in it. and wc know that (bis is not /roing to solve all the problems 
either. Fm afraid. 

Mr. pRiTc HARD. OK. Thank you. 

Mr.. TiUM.vx. There liave been some reports that some sc)u)oIs spend 
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nioiv riionev, (•^»n>*uKM'al)ly umv nionov. on ail vert i^in^r niul ncriiit- 
iiuMit tliiiii tliry (loon tlio cost of instruction. 

Slioiild fiiruivs on this kind of spondin*; l)o of contvrn to tlio pnblic, 
or should tlu\v be of conciMn to the accmlitinj: coninii^.sion. orslioiiKl 
thfvbc of conriMii to both? 

Mi\ FoNvi.FK. Mr. I^innan, I would liko to knul of ndntr tlii.s to your 
lu>t (|ui\<tiou about coniplct lon^, :ind (Mnplo\ nuMit.: 

I think tliMt of tho ron<rru.^ that I haw, and that many of tho 
^rbool pt'opio have also, is lUKhu-^taiidiuir such statistics and li^ruros. 
What is a iro()d irraduation rato in a corrcspondtMici* .school ( I> it tluH»o 
people who enroll an<l don't linisli, isn't that aw fid, or is it, <ree, w(» 
ha\(» four peo])lr who had a bad (*\])erienre in luirli school and thov 

• hud no opportunity and one out »d' four wen* able to \mi>]\ and ^jct 
a better job. Nn't that w-on<lerful ( 

It (U^iM'uds on yo!U' approach au<l how it is explained 

In an<w'er to yotu* ^tM'on<l (juestion, if you look at a collciri* oi nni- 

• v<'r<iry, and the overall inve-tnicnt it has in the cani])us and tlic build- 
inirs and the maintenance of thcni, and the fuel, electricity, and what 
ba\e yon, what pencntaae of the Inuliret is sf)ent for instruction as 
conipared with all of the.^(*? It would probably be relatively >niall.; 

I think that if yon (*xplain and look at the overall picture in a cor- 
n\'^|H>ndcMc»» si'hool, or any priv:)te vo<'ational .«cliool. you mitr):t even- 
tnallv be able to make M)m<*thin:r of this kiiul of stati.stic^^, \mt juM 
providinir raw statist ic< in tins area, I'm not sure without some ba.^-is 
for urn Icrstandinir that it would really mean much., 

^^r. Li m \ N^Well, doe< that conrern you as an accreditor^ 

Mr. Fowi.KK. ^'(*s. very nuich so. The accreditinir conuuis<ioi. i< ^ erv 
nnirh coui'erned in th(» ar<»a of linancial stal)i]ity, as we have alreadV 
dis4-u^s(>d. It is of ♦rreat concern to the accredit i Uir conuni^^ion at this 
time U»caUM» of the .schools I nicution<Ml tliat lo^t accreditation for 
one rea.<on or another, in njo'^t in^tance> In-caUM* of failure in manaire- 
nuMit which icsulted in a fit^ancial problem. This is an es.scutial part 
of thi* analy^i^ of linancial information. 

Our* cf)nind^sion is workinir«>n an<l studyinir this.-irea riirbt now. It 
1ms developed a polii'y for irainiuLMuore information in Ihe linancial 
niea.. 'N'e^. it i^ vc»'v much concerned, with the detailed opef'atini>- . state- 
OMMit^ of th(» ^c!i(H)l<./rhe^e trive a feeliuir for the r(*lationship< between 
e\pcn^,' - in one tirca a^ a»raip^* 'Mu»thoi', so tlu* <-onimi.^sion i^ coticerned. 

Mr. Kin;Mcn. Mr. Linnan, there is a problem invohed here. It is 
V"r\ flinicfdt depend iuL^ on what accountiuL^ nietho<l \ou u<e.. Yon 
ie\is<' a pfniTfion in home ^tndy, whirh basically you miidit u-i* ^or 
the next i-onple of \ ears.. 

Vini may lin«l that a con«i<lerable part of that <-ost aro<e in a p<»riod 

• of a Near, and if you were on a cu^h .M^tem, tlnui. you hav(* a dispro- 
poitionate amofirU of instruct icinal co^ts a< part of the proirrani de- 
velopnient f(»r that year. 1*his i^ part of the dilliddty.. 

Now, from tl»e ac<reditinir standpoint, we «ret the Hnancial ififor- 
mntion, arul iret a <-hanc(» to look at stateuuMiN o\ei a period of 
time. <i} we can mm* preci.<(dy what is or is not happening within tin* 
frannnvf)rk of that school. 

^fr., I^i nw. ]< VATTS accreditiu<r nlso concerned with the ratio 
botueiMi rc'euitment and educational oxpen-es? 
41 u^r* 71— 
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Mr. <;oi)!)\iM). Wi'II. we aiv ((M taiiiiv intorestod in all oxptMisos and 
ineomo mmihts. 

Mr. Ia man. Wi'll. dors that raise a ml ilajr to you? For i^xample, 
if yon conio to niy school, and I say, wi'll. the nio!u\v 1 Iniw taki'U 
from till' students,' I |>ut l>ai'k 2u piMviMit on the avera<ro into the cost 
of nist ruction, and percent in ovcrlu^d, or a Iniildinj:, and .so on, 
and Tk") perciMit <rocs to my sales force and niy advertisijig. 

Would that concern yon ? 

Or as lonjr as I --tav stable, is it all riirht ? 

Mr. (i(H)i)AKi). Well, the connnission would ccrtaiidy take that uito 
con^ideration. I wmild not Avant to say that that s a <rt><><l H^'ure or 
had, wl'.ut vou just used, because I am not up on the percenta<res, 

lint I helieve that the coinmi^.sion would ili^httully take that into 
con<i»leratlo!i. 

Mr. Fuwi.i-.ii. Ami it would ilepend a lot on the kind of proirraiu the 
M-hooi i^ onViinir.: For instance, if it i> a school that has tiMiekdriver 
trainniir and hM> to ha\e a Heet of trucks and ela<:^rooms. the perceiit- 
ixiSv of hndi^et si>ent for e(|ui])nu*nt and instruct ioimI service wdl he 
hTirher than tor a m IiooI that would have only a coi'responclence 
con I sc., 

Mr, <foiM)\iM». i^enrrally. it should he no ditreiont, or I should say, 
niavl)e it -should he '.\< hynixd a- other tyi>es of industries., 

'Fhe cd'.i. ation indu-^trv iuw >n many vari*"l types of orirani/ations 
witlun It. and I am suie^theie are sonu' schools out there that spend 
a^ htih^-a--J pfU'cent of their total iuc<)nje o!i recruitiufr of all types, 
inchidinir ad\iMti^mir. Sidomeu, an<l so forth, l)Ut tlu'n there are 
other- tlut li'o >ul)-tnntially hitrher. ju>t as tlieiv ire \u automotive or 
other tvpe'> of indu-trv.. 

Mr. Li M\\. If a person i-^ (jualified to !»e either a tcadier or a re- 
cruiter at one of \our -chools. which would he take to maketiie mo.^t 
moiU'V ? 

MrJinDUMa). Vou ujeaii Avhich pa\s more? 
Mr. I.rMVN. Vcs. ^ir. 

Mr. (i.)i>i>\JM>. It dejx-nils i^itirely on the school. 1 here are school^, 
if that v. hat von are irettiui; at. there an* m IiooI^ in wliieh soiue of 
the rerruiter< miirht earn more (h)IIars ])er year tljan -oiue'of tlie ni- 
Mructor-. hut then on the other haml. it could he <|nite tlie o])poMle. 

Mr. Li'M\N. Wouhl that I>e a <'oncern of the accreditinir coriunis- 
^^on. if ilie ^ale->man were <ir.iwintr o!i the averaire -J.") ])ercent better 
<alarv th:m the instructor, or is tbnt all ri<rht with you ^ 

Mr., (JoDDMa). No. it wouhl certaiidy h:- .';f con'-'^ni us. 

Mr. Fniii.n n. Thjit'^ one: of the reasons why. Mr., Luinan, we have 
extendi-d the invitation to yon to come on an accHMlitiiiir \i-it. Si'c 
how all tlie<e i-oiictMais are really handled, and the fact that they are 
hn»uile<|. Then jfidi;*^ ti^ on the"ba-is of all the hiformation >ou jret. 
It JN hard to weiirh (Wie factor out of context. mde<s you i)ut all of the 
factors to!rether. 

Mr., lIn'K>.,(JentIemen. that's t!ie last word. 

Thank >om v»*! y muc h.. 

We wili meet tomorrow mornitiiT at U'.oO. 

I Whereupon, at lii:lo p.m.. the sfibconunittee a<ljourMed. to recon- 
vene iit l>;^»o a.m., Thiirsday. July lC), l!)7h| 
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THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1974 

IIorSK OF IU:rnKSEXTATlVKS, 

Sri:i i\i. Sn diks SrucoMMi iTKK 

OV llir CoMMlTlF.K l)N- <U)\KRNMi:XT ()l'Kl{ATI()XS, 

Wiushin(jto7i^ D.C. 

Tho suljooiuinithT nict, i)Ui*^ii:int to notice, at DS^O n.in., in room 
±2A1, Kavbiirii House Oiliir Huililiiinr, Hon. Floyd V. Ilioks (chuir- 
inaii of the snln'omniitiee) presidiiifj. 

INvMMit: Kepre-enlaines FIomI Ilieks anil Joel Pritelial'd. 

\hy) present : rloM^pli (\ Lmnan, statl' director; and Lawrence T. 
(rrnhani, minority professional statf, Conunittec on (fovernniont 
( )peni( ion>.. 

Mr.: Ill' K<. Tin* hearing;? w ill l>e !"esnnied. 

Our lir^r \\itn*'^s this niornin*r is Mr. Odell W. Vann^hn, Chief 
^>^•nelit^ i )ii('( tor. Department of Veterans lienelit.s. Veterans' Admin- 
i-tiation. tmd he i.^ ncr'onjpanied by a munber of persons whom I liope 
that Mr., Van ix! in will identify. 

STATEMENT OF ODELL W. VAUGHN, CHIEF BENEFITS DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS, VETERANS' ADMINIS- 
TRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH J. MULONE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
BENEFITS DIRECTOR: JUNE SCHAEFFER, CHIEF, POLICY STAFF, 
EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION: FRED BRANAN, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH AND BIOMETRICS, OFFICE OF THE 
CONTROLLER; AND JOHN KERRY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 

Mr. \'\r(;u\.: .Mr., Chairman, I v/onhi like to begin by introducing 
1 1 unpeople who are b',^!"*- with :ne today., 

( )l»M'!-\ mix to(hiy. beeniise he is new, is our Deputy (^hief Benefits 
I )inM tor. .Mr. Jo-eph J.: .Mulone. 

Al«)nn w»>! kinir h*'»*» v it!; me liiis morning will he Miss June Seiiaef- 
fiM- nil n\\ left, who is the K(hic:ition Service Chief of the policy staff. 

Mr. Fnvl Hrantui on my right of the controller's oflice, he is A.ssist- 
ant l)ire*-tor for Uesi^arch. 

And .Mr. ffr)lm Kerby, the .V^sistant fireneral Counsel. 

Mr. I Ik ks. Thank voa. Yon mav proceed in any wav that von see 
lit. 

V\i(;!!\. Mr. Chiiirnian nnd members of the subcommittee, wc 
an* j>leased to appear before you today to present the views of the Vet- 
\ Administration on the vor-ational training programs for veter- 
ans uin I rei tain othi^r (»litribles. 
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Tlie Votornns* AilininistrutiM?) is rosponsibh* for adininisterinjj: tluoo 
basic odncational pro^nains whidi providi» odiK Ution an<l training: for 
veterans, servieonion, servicowoinen, and eligihlo dopoiulonts. Tl»e lirst, 
and ho.-^t kno\yn, is tlio GI bill. This provid<>rf veterans w 'xth the oppor- 
tuiiity to attain the vocational and educational levels which they nii<rht 
normally have aspired to and obtained luul they not served their 
country. 

The second, the War ()ri)hans' and Widows' Kdiicational Assistance 
Act, ])rovides educational op[)ortnnities to the children of severely 
<linal)le(l or tleceujcd veterans, which they nd^rht ha\c been able to ol)- 
tain hat! it not been for the disability of the parent, for the wives an<l 
\vi<lo\v-> of such veteran^, and for the wives and childi'cn of thoM* 
intlividuals who are listed by the military depai*nients as mis^iiiir in 
action, captured in line of duty by a hoMile hmcc. or f'Mviblv detained 

• interned in liru* of duty by a foreiirn irovennnent or power. The 
. lird, the Vocational Kehabilitation Act,' provides vocational reha- 
bilitation assistance for disabled veterans. 

If the xetcran (»h'cts to ])ur^uea coui >-e tliat will (pialify him for a 
(•i\dian vocational objective, the law provides that the <-urricidum or 
(•oursc*> ]aii*sucd i\t the educational in>titution shall be <rcnerallv a<-- 
<-ei>ted as nece»ary to fulfill the re<juiren»ents for the attainnu'nt of a 
[)rcdet<'rinin(Ml and identified vocational or professional objective (sec- 
tion 1(M-J(b), title :;s, TnitiMl Sr.-ites (^)de). Such an <»bjecti\e is a 
recoirni/A'd oc:-;:parioii t!iat n li-t<Ml in the Dictionarv of ( )ccupational 
Titles or oiu' that is subject to li.stinir in that reference. 

The objectives ()f vocational .school courses and job trair.iii^r courses 
are often stated in tcMUis of a jiarticnlar craft, such as caipenter, 
wcKKm-, antonmbile mechanic, shcetnietal worker or similar' desii;j'i«i-> 
tion. TIu' profrram selected by the eligible veteran or [)cr.son nuist in- 
rlude the coinph^te trainin^^ needed to (|ualify for enii)loyment as a 
journeyman in the occu|iation .selected. More than one professional or 
vocati«iiud objective can be pursued in the currictdum or courses if all 
the objectives are trenerally recoofni/ed as beinir leasonably related to 
a sin^rh* career field. An exaniple is the automobile body repairnjan 
who also needs W(»ldinir traininir to perform the fidl raniie of tasks in 
bis vocational objective (section Kl.Vi ( b) , title ;>S. United States ( 'ode ) . 

A vocational 'School course nuiy be authorized for an occupational 
objective if irraduates of th(» course irenerally (|ualify for employment 
in the stated job objective If there are licensing rerjuircment.s in the 
State for the occupation, completion of the course* nnist meet the re- 
<iuirenients for takinir the licensin^r examination. 

If there arc no licen^in*: retjnircmenis. r'oiiipletion of the course must 
be irenerally r(M-o<rni/,e<l by pro.S))ective enifdoyers as qualifyin^r for 
employnuMit in the stated occujiation. If ^rracluates of the course c:mnot 
obtain eiui)loyment in the conununity where the course is ^riven bec^anse 
thev aie not ron<idered ^jfuilified. ( b«» xof-atioual co;ir<e should not be 
tiuthoi'ized as a pro^rram of (Mlucalion. In addition, TjO percent of the 
irraduates in the hx^t 2 years in sales or sales niana^renicnt cours(»s nuist 
be employed in the.se fiehls. Additional traininir for the same objective 
is con*^idered refresher traininir, which is ])rohil)ited under the law. 
Th<» law make? an exception where the student needs additional train- 
in;: at the secondary level to qualify for adnnssion to an ap[)ropriate 
training' pro^nrrani (section ir)91(a) (2), title .'JS, Ignited States Code). 
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All i'lijril>lo Yotoran or i)<»rsoii who has satisfactorily completed a voca- 
tional school or job training program is consideied qualified for the 
stated occupational objective. 

Vocational training inay l>e obtained either by correspondence, 
losidt'nrv or on-joli training. In gi»notal. tlu» dotenuiuatiou of eligibil- 
ity for the payment of educational assistance allowance is deterniined 
without l eferenco to the type of school or type of training. Different 
rates of l)enefits ai'e not paid merely because the school offering the 
training is a proprietary school as distinguished from a nonproprietary 
srhool. However, if the training is offered bv correspondence, the rate 
of l)enefits is based wpon 00 percent of established charges rather than 
tlic fixed monthly amount paid to students in residency type training. 
If tlie traming is on-job tyj e training, the monthly amount is less 
than tl»at paitl to resulent students because the student also is being 
paid a wage by the employer. This wage nnist be less than the journey- 
man rate. If the student qualifies for the journeyman rate, he is con- 
sidered to have attained his vo?atioual objective. 

Pro(>rietary schools, the courses of which are not accredited, may 
not have more tlian Sri percent of the students receiving benefits from 
the Vererans* Atlministration or have all or part of the cost of the 
eoni-se paid for by the school (section ir>73(d), title •^S, United States 
(/nde). Nor., mav tlie in-^titution utilize adverti.sing of any tyjx^ which 
is erroneous or misleading, either hv actual statement, omission or 
intimation (.section 177(J(<0 (1^0, title 38, United States Code). Also, 
profn ietary schools are required to have the course in operation for at 
lea.^^t '2 years I>efore veterans and eligible persons enrolled in the course 
may receive Veterans* Administration benefits (section 1780, title 38, 
United States Code). 

Tn addition, corn^spondence eour?e payments are made only if the 
statutory nMjuireinents as to contracts, contract affirmation aiid re- 
funds a IV complied with by the .scht>ols (section 178(>, title 38, United 
States Code I. 

Knforcement of tliese provisions of law is generally a<'complislied 
tlirouirh tlie State approving agencies of the various States (section 
i77-J. tit^' United States Code).. 

Mr. k-. 1 wonder if you could addivss that point. 

•Mr., ^'\^^.^^^•. Yes. sir. 

.Mr., II i< K^. the en I'oi cement done tlu-onglt tlie State ollices l)ecau>e 
(lie States w ;ntt to do it. or l»ecau^e the Veterans* Administration forces 
it n?i thrm i 

Mr. \'\! i.iiv.. Xo. -ir. Due f'> tht- lii.storv of the educational sy.steiii 
of ilir Uniirf! States. tli(» Conirre.^s saw lit in title :iS. T'nited State's 
CimI*': io e--t,il)Ii<>h tliat tlu* State-; would ir<ivern their own school sxs-- 
tciii- and uoiild adjudicate or adjudge their school systems to deter- 
ii}ni'» \\Ii''t!irr or not thev are adeipiate for training luirpose.--, and 
tills lin^ Im'i nndc!" the State doinain ovei* th(» many years. 

Mr. Hn k^. Then a>- far as |>roprietary schools are concerned, those 
who oct in a State that is not interested in enforcii^g anylliing can 
do a^ r }ie\ -rr lit. 

Mr., \ w Not n(»ce-..>arily. ^ir.. If we receive a coni|daint within 
tire- Vete!an^* Adinini-t ml loll and ue nolifv tlie Stati* a|)|u-oval ai;encv 
<d' tlie proMeni that <'\i^t--. or ujion a coiiiplianceMii'\ ey by ':n!* own 
people; and \\c do compliance snr\e\s. if we lind a discrepancy in the 
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systtMU in oitlior the (|u:ility (^r tlu* kivpinir of tho ivconl of tho attcnd- 
iinco of the vot/ran, if wo fiiul any of tho>v thi!i<rs and wo notify the 
Stato approval a^oncy, if they ilo not act, thiMi the Veterani^' Adminis- 
tration has the authority at that tiino to act only as far as the veteran 
i-tiulont isconrornod. 

The State approval a<rency would ^o beyond that, of course, and 
consider the veteran and nonM-lcrniu hut wi- ran art without the State 
if we {\iu\ it necessary, and we do do that on occasion. 

Mr. Hicks. Thank you. 

Mr. Vm'oiin. Kx<»ept in a limited numbei of exreptional cases, the 
Veterans' AdininistiatiDii do(»s wot approve courses. The Vi^tiM ans' Ad- 
ministration seeks to ai hieve roniplianee with the provi>io!i^ of the 
law by coordinatiniT its actions with these State aL^encies and reiiu- 
bur^iii^r them for tho costs invoheil. In additioiu the Veterans* Ad- 
ministration periodically survey> trainin<r institutions aiuJ establish- 
ments with its own staff to assure compliance with leiral rcqnireiuiMits. 

Whiie th(»si» surveys are made re<:uhirly (*ach yi^ar as a nuittiM* of 
course, the Veterans' Administration also conducts special surveys of 
institutinns if corrp^laints have been received or if the records submit- 
ted by th(^ institiuion to the Veterans' Administration reveal that there 
is probable cause for invest i<rat ion. In caleiular year 11)73, a total of 
case- wcie n^ferred to ihe State approvmjr a<:encios and 144 
course disapproval^ resulted. Durinirthe >auu* periixi of time, iO cases 
wiMv referred to VA slut ion eonuuitte<*s ou ediuational allowances and 
resulted in disapproval of beneiits for the cour.se by the Veterans' 
Administraticm. 

The most fiequent problems reported to the Veterans' Administra- 
tion have to do with the quality of the educational pro^rianis, the qual- 
ity of the instruction, and the metliods by which the student was in- 
duced to enroll. The birsrest mmdier of complaints have to do with 
correspondence trainin<r courses. Many students do not believe that 
the training: accorded truly qualiHes tin m for the voi'ational objective 
souirht. Ilovvever, this is not a universal view. The residence courses 
are freciuently complained of in terms of the equipment used for 
t! ainiii<r. Sometimes it is found to be nnsuited to the current industry 
standards. Tn everv such instance, the Veterans' Administration refers 
the nuitter to the .^tate approvin<r airency to verify liie facts and take 
appropriate action. If warranted, the Veterans' Administration also 
conducts its own inv esti^^ation, particularly where elements of fraud 
nuiy be Involvi^d. 

In addition to the problems which the student may encounter from 
the itistitutions, the Veteians' Adn inistration frequently receives in- 
quiries re^rardiufr the failure of the student to receive prompt and 
timely paynient of beneiits to which he is entitled. AVe are at present 
implementin<j^ many ba-^ic chan)[:^es in our proressing procedures, to 
improve our service to veterans and elijrible persons. 

State approviuir aircMicies were created as a result of the s])ecilic 
requirements of ihe AVorhl War II (U bill (Public Law 31(i, 78th 
Conir.)- They were c<mtinu(Ml under the Korean conflict GI bill (Public 
Ia\\\ r)r)0,8i>d (onir.) and in the current program (Public Law 8!)-358). 

S(H fion 1771, title United States Code, re(|uests the chic^f execu- 
tive of ejich State to designate a State department or a^^^icy to perform 
the duties of the ,Stat(i approving agency in the States. Section 1774, 
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title 38, Unitou States C oilo, authorizos tlie Administrator to enter into 
contracts to reinibnrse the States for the neee:?sary expenses of salary, 
travel, and certain administrative costs incurred in the performance 
of the duties of the State approvin^j agency. 

Section 177:2, title United States Code, provides that courses 
otfered for training eligible persons and veterans uiuler the war 
orphans' and widows' educational assistance program (ch. tJa, title 
38, United States Code), or veterans and servicemen under the cur- 
rent CtI bill (ch. 34, title 38, United States Code), nuist be approved 
by the State approving agency of the State where the school or train- 
ing establishment is located or by the Administrator. The Adminis- 
trator is only given .specific responsibility for a[)proving courses 
otfered by Federal agencies or by schools located outride the United 
States. 

Mr. IIicKS. How long has that program been in existence? 

Mr. Vavgiix. The educational program under the State approval 
>ystem, sir ? 

yiv. IIicKS. The widows and war orphans, 

Mr. Vakjiin. Miss SchaelTer, do you have the date? 

Miss ScnAKFn^:R. Wives and widows came in in VM\9>, Tlie cliildren 
l»ave been in since 105G. 

Mr. IIicKs/rhankyou. 

Mr., VAroiix. State approving agencies have the responsibility for 
approving coui-scs given by all types of schools and training establish- 
ments. These iiu-lude public and private sclw)ls, schools below col- 
lege level, colleges, universities, hospitals, and apprentice and other 
on'^-the-job training e^ablishments. The courses which are subjivt to 
approval run the gamut from .such subjerts as cosmetology, auto 
nuM'lianics, and flight courses, to advanced residency courses for pur- 
poses of qualifying for medical specialty board-^. 

Some States have one approving agency to approve all types of 
courses and schools. Otiier States have two or more appioviiig agen- 
cies witli each having jurisdiction over particular types of .schools. 
In States having more than one approving agency, the usual pattern 
is for its department of edu'Mition to have ripproval responsibility for 
all schools, with its department of labor having responsibility for all 
training establishments offering apprenticeship and otlier on-the-job 
traming. 

There are currently 72 State approving agencies with whom the 
Veterans' Administration lias contracts. These contra(*ts for llscal year 
107r) will cost the Veterans' Administration about i^l2 niillion. Tn addi- 
tion, the District of Columbia performs State approving agency work 
without charge,, 

In i>erforiinng their work. State approving agency representatives 
not only visit school-^ arid traiuii^g (»stablishmcnts to make initial ap- 
provals for courrti's. but ronduet, on a contituiing basi^^, supervisory 
\ isits to s('hor>]s and traininir establishments ]ia\ing veterans and other 
eliirible [xT-ofw ennvMcil in approved courses. In the ey(»nt \ iolations 
of appro\al criteria arc discovered on supervisory visits, the schools 
!iia\ Ixv rautioni*d atwl is'wvw a specili'- time to ci^rreet the violations: 
or ulu'ce serion> > l(>hitior..n or( lir. the State approving ag(MV;y may 
V. lUiilrjLW t!ie s<']i(K)l's ;i])proval. 

O 
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In ai'conlniKV with \'t'ttTaiis' Adniinistnitioii Eoirulatioii 14*i07, 
\\ luMU'MT^lic Wtorans' Adiniiiistnition fiiuls that a school may l)e in 
vinhition of any criteria re(|niml by hiw for enrollment of veterans, 
the Committee on Ediu ational Allowances reviews the facts and ree- 
onunends to the station head the action to he taken. The school may 
requc^t a hearing before the re<T^ional oflice Committee on PMucational 
Allowances. 

If the station head approves the recommendation of the Committee 
on Kducational Allowances, the decision b<»comes final nnless within 1)0 
(lays from the date tin* school is notified of the decision, it requests a 
re\iew by the Central OfHce Etlncation and Training Review Panel. 
At the C'eiitral OfHce le\el. the panel consists of a staff memln^r of the 
Kducntitiii and Kehahilitation Service and two consultants chosen 
froi!i a ^n(>n|) of non-Veti-rans' Administration employees selected for 
this purposi'. There aiv a numbi»r of State approving agency repn»- 
MMitat ivcs among the consultant group. If the Director, Education and 
Kelinhditatiun Service, c()ncrir> in the recommendations of the review 
panel, this becomes the final administrative decision of the Veterans* 
Admnnstratioi\. If I he Director does not concur in the reconunenda- 
ti<»n<. the filial decision is niade by the chief benefits director. 

In many cases, the Conmiittee on Educational Assistance Allow - 
aix-es doe^ loi have to take action becan«ie. when the violations are 
railed to the attention of the State approving agency, that agency 
(Mmtacts the scliool und either obtains a correction of tlie violations or 
^\ iMidr;iu> the m-IiooI's approval.^ 

It i^ Tic>tcd fioin \(mv letter of July 2. 1!)T4, inviting representatives 
of the Veterans' Administration to appear and testify, that it is the 
sniK-P!iiin'tt(M-\ undei--randin<r that the -.chools with the largest num- 
ber of Veteran^' Atlministrat ion supported students are the proprie- 
tary v<»catinnal scho()U. I would like to point out tliat unless ])ropri(»- 
tary ('orre|.pf)n(lence '^chodls are included, this is not correct.^ I have a 
nuinlier of tables providing statistical data on the number of per-ons 
enrolled in vocational type trainimr. and the amount of benefits which 
are paid by tlie Veterans* Admini>tration. It is requested that these 
tables be included in the re("ord., 

Mr.. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. I will be pleased to 
ivspond to any questions you may have. 

Mr. IIicKs. Mr. Lumat*. you may proceed. 

,Mr.. LfMw. Mr. Vaughn, you note here that our statement about 
the nnnilM'r of veteran^ in schools was incorrect unless proprietary 
corn'-p'tndence Schools are ini'luded.. 

Mt.; V\t (uix. Yes, sir., 

Mr; I A M \ V. Don't \'^u con-^ider them as proprietarv schools? 

Mr. V\t f.i!v. Correspondence ccnirses are normally considered as 
propi i(*tary ^chooU. ])ut T wanted bo sure that we separated these 
because \\(» find that in the corre^poiulence courses we need to look at 
tbo-e -ojjju'ately. We liave recei\ed mon* complaints, I tlunk, from 
correspondence s-chools tliiui any ritlier. but. jes. if you include the cor-- 
! cs|)ondeiice coui'ses t!i:it would hi* correct. 

iwv t!ie ones that w really liM\e the most trouble witli. Tliat's 
wh\ I want to sepai ate tho<e from the other-s. 
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Mr. Li^MAX. liut ulio \ wo do inrlnde those, I tliink your top 12 or 
10 schools are all proprietary scliools in terms of numbei of veterans 
enrolled. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Vauoiix. That's correct. 

Mr. LuMAX. I have here your forms poiiitin*? out the restriction 
tluit the veteran reads wlien l\e applies, and I sec that restriction says, 
enrollment may be approved only for a procrrani leadinj^ to an educa- 
tional, professional, or vocational objective for which you are not 
already qualified. 

Looking at the law. I see that tlic Adinini>tration shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eli*rible veteran 'n first, bartendin*? courses, sec- 

• ntid. Miles nianapMuent. and tluiil. any ty[)e of ronrse which <h<* Ad- 
mini.-trator t'uds to In* avocational or recreational in character, uidess 
the \cleraii submits just idcatinn ^Ijowiriir that the cour-e will be of 
boiiidide u.-e in the pursuit of his pre-ent oi* couteini)Iatc<l business or 

• occupations. 

Now, is there anythinj? on your form that alerts the veteran to this 
reciuirenient? 

Mr. YAtTtiiNV Miss Schaeffer? 

Mis.^ ScirAFFFKit. On that same form, it does say that the law pro* 
hi bits tile a[)proval of a pro^^ram for recreational or a vocational pur- 
poses such as (]ancin;o:. This was the example *:iven. 

Mr., LvM \\. You know tliere ha\e hei'ii a mimber of comnu^nts about 
the correspondence ccmrscs the veterans take which are really a way 
to obtain teievi.sion *^ets or a set of mec]Kini(**s tools. 

Is ii ])o.^<il»]c for the Admini.strator to interi)rc( thc^e hinds of 
courses for people w ho ap* not ^^oinir to *j^o into that business and dcm't 
c(*nteniplate irouiir into it. as a\ Oi*ationa1, recreational t 

Mr., Vai There would be, except that we do not know the intent 
of the \eteran at Mu» time he makes his a])])Iication, and if the school 
has been approve 1 and the cour.-es meet tlu* ie(inirements of the ^^tate 
approval aijrency in the State in whii-h the school iiself is primarily 
h>(*ated. then tue Veterans* Administraticm. unless it finds some fault 
within the co^irse itself, could not bar the \i*teran unless (he \eteran 
admitted tiMt lu* was taking it as a :ci icational or for the purpose 
of rei'civmir his teIevi^"!o:v set.^ 

Mr. Lt'MAN. In other words, you inti-ipret it a.s the course rather 
I ban the particular veter an involvrcl. 

Mr. VAt'onv. Yes. sir, that's rifrht. 

Mr., I.i M \ v. If the conise for the veteran would be unbusinesslike. 
Mr. V\r(;nN'»; Yes. sir. we would havi' to do that. There wouhl l>e no 
way., 'I'he only people we would i iile out. if we interpreted it on an 

• individual \pteran bas's, are those veterans who w^onld be h(mest 
enoutrh to <*oi!u' and say. I am just takin*r this for the fun of it or for 
the t(de\ision set. and you don't receive that ty})e of response from a 
man who lias read this wariiin*: and this instrui'tioii. 

Mr. LrM.W, I don't know that the warning' that Miss SchaelTer read 
to us is slron*,' enou^j^h, frankly. I read in the Washin<jf(on Post, and 
I know from personal experience, that some peol)le who take a tele- 
\ i^ioM repair com.se are not ^oing to be televi>ion repairmen. If 
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you take an iiuli\ iihial. for cxuinplo, who is cnrivntly practicing den- 
tistry, I think it is hijjhly unlikely that he is <^oin^ to work in television 
re nan-. 

I)o you think really that statement that you can't take a dancing 
course is sullicient to teil him, to put his conscience in gear? 

Mr. V.vcGiiN'. Well. I douht vei*y st^riously if anythingthat we stated 
on this form will really have the impact that it should have, and the 
leason why I say this is that I don't think there is anyone in the 
country that is nu)i'e conrerned over the abuse of the sch<X)l system, 
and I am particularly talking about corresi>ondence, than I am, and 
the Wte rans* Administi'ation has done a nuissive advertising warning 
vetersins. and the Federal Trade Conunission has an excellent book out 
on this same subject trying to warn people, not just veterans, but all 
|)e()ple to watch out for this type of advertising. 

This arm twisting that is done quite fn»quently by sjilesmen who 
try to s<dl correspondence courses — we are extremely concerned. 

Mr. la MAK. Mr. Vaughn, we have two problems here, don't we? We 
hav(» the one problem that you just addressed, that is where the school 
defrauds the veteran, they twist his arm. they get him to sign up for 
a < onrs(» for which he really isn't qualified, perhaps, or that he should 
i»ot take. 

Fm talkinir about a second type, where the sc*hool and the veteran 
t(>tr<'ther defraud the (rovemmeut.; That is. where T am a practicing 
nttoriiev and I take a coun;o in auto repair l>ecause I only pay 10 per- 
cent of the cost of that course, 

Mr.. V\r(ni\. If the veteran is taking a correspondence course — we 
uul V m\ for lesions completed. If the veteran is completing his license 
and tliiH scluxil is an approved school, and the \eteran wishes to at- 
teiul that school, we W(udd not consider that he is defrauding the Gov- 
ern!. lent uniler the circumstances. 

\ow. at the same tinu*. T want to be sure at the mor.ient that T am 
ilefendiiHjf it to that extent, that the dropout rate in th'» correspondence 
M-boolx. th(» unmher of persons who actually cud up with a trade, the 
objectiNc of the < nui-se. the number that actually enter the trade, and 
thev ai'c trainiuir for it in a corr(>s]>ondence (*ourse. is so low. the drop- 
out rate i^ so hi*rh that we ai*e not happy with the corT-espondence 
sx'^teni. 

It \< :\ <\stem that lias been here for some numbei of year's, and it is 
a<'cept»Ml in this count ly as a method of training, and this is about 
what \\{» aie np ajrainst, 

>rr, Lt'M \ v. lint are you living then, that first, yon agree that there 
ar(* veter-ms who are ennjllinjr in certain of the courses which provide 
a be-ilthy (]o>c of equipinei^t. but probably have no intention of enirair- 
iuir in that line of work ? 

Mv. Vwr.us. It is possible, yes. sir. T think the evidence of the 
iniinber nf people who enter and ''or apply even for the trade for which 
tliev jire takinir in the eoriv«pondence field is completely ditrerent from 
tlie otliiM* t^pe-^ of trainintr. We are strictly talking about correspond- 
enee; 

I^i'MW. Xow. if there are abnses lH»in£r conuuitted here, and 
jiMMH'N tl)!it r-otiUl be nscd to ^eiul sonu'one to tlie school who probably 
needs it more, that money is being spent for avocational purposes. 
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An* yon tv\\\\i*r us tlmt tlicro is D'iliiii^jr tliat tho Wtcrans' Adminis- 
tration can do in tho form of Mtor notice in your application, or 
(•los<M cluvkinjx, to stop this { 

Mr. V.\i-oii\. Absoliitoly, vos, sir.. The mison I am tollin^r you th»s 
is that tlic law (|(h»s not pmhihit corrospoiuhMicc ooui-sos. Tlioy arc an 
ai'ivpt^Ml method of training; in this country of education, and they are 
trrowinir hy tl»o way, not under the name (if corres[)ondence but under 
M*\eral other names, olT-campus names, 

Mr.. Ia man'.: Of course iu)w, the (|uestion is not directed to the 
IN )rrespon deuce cour>es [H»r >e. I am talkinjr al^out a veteran who is 
taking a corresi)omh>nc(» course when he is already well trained and 
prai ticinjr in aimther (K'cui>ation, a veteran who is not jroinjjc to j^o into 
that line of work, hut is takinjr the course fortheeiiuipment tlmt he<rets 
as a result of completinir it. 

Mr., V.M'oiix. The veteran is not re(|uired umler the law to W <*oun- 
>eled and a determination nmde concerning his new occupatiomd ob- 
jci'ti\e. althouj^h he may ho in one. 

Thcie is no proliibition in the law for liin» workin<r toward a new 
object i\e. riieiv is no requirement in the law for counselinjr mdess he 
has failed and there is a second chanjre of projjrram involved. 

As I lia\e ^aid. the problem that we are up a<rainst with the cor- 
re-.ponde:ici' schools i-: that they are on the book. They are an accepted 
method of traininjr, and the only time that you know the veteran s in- 
tent is after be has left the course, not while he is actually ^ttendin<r- 

If he fails to complete the course* or if he leaves the course after 
<rradu:iti(ni and does iiot apj>ly what he has received in education in 
that coin-ct*, tiiis will be the only time you would know, and this would 
be t(K) hUtv 

Mr. LvMVN. And you don't ask him hi.s intent when he signs the 
form ? 

Mr. Vu'ciiiv. Xo, sir. 

Mr. LiM\x. You tiiink that mi<rht have some effect? 
Mr. V.\r(;nN". I don't know. 

I woutler, honestly, from all the warninjrs tliat the veteran receives, 
and all of the non\eteraus receive with refen^nce to some of the courses 
that are triv^M) in the rouiitry, you wonder wluit would do the job. 

Mr. IlicKv. How many students are we talkinjr about in this tyjie of 
school ^ 

M!-,]^i:\\ \\,T]uM'e were about WO.OOO in April. 

Ml'. HrcK^. And you spoke of thne cate<rories of students. >fr. 
Vaiiirbii. Would you <r<' those ajrain and ^rive me the luuubers of 
<r\u]v\\t<i 

Mr. Vm CUV. Yes. .-ir. 

I tliink that t!ie majoi' ejitc^rorics, the three n»ajor catciroi'ies wouhl 

Im*^ \om' i orrispoT)d**ii*'t' type of selmol 

Hiric^. Xo, I mean of the tliree types of students, the 

xeti'i'an^ 

Mr., V\i Oh, I'm ^orry. vetennw, war orphair. the widows or 
w \y{ < of -crioii^-Iy (fwablcd vet(»ran^*. 

Ml*. I In i>. Now, that ( ate<roiT. How many would l>e student^* in 
t ii'"^ t \ p»» of iu-tif utioii ? 

Would that be a mu< h smaller mnuber? 
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Mr. HuAN \x. Y(\s» sir. 

Ml'. IIk'Ks. a si<rnilu';ii)t uumU'r, is it ? 

Mr. Vai(}Un. Xo, sir, 

Mr. IIu Ks. All insignificant iuinilK»r, So that what aro talkinjj 
alxMit. as far as any si^^nilh aniv is coiKTrnod, is the wtorans, and that 
is the ri»a'nt vi'toran, tiio Vii'tnani votorau, the Kon»an votmau pos- 
sibly.^ It wonUl not ^^o hack any fiiithor than that. 

>ir., VAn;n\. No, sir. 

The limiting ilatf of th(» p: . oills would eliminate {roin*; back 
bi»yonil actually the j»ost-lvorcan vctiMuii. 

Mr.^ Iiu\XA\. ?>Iay I do line tho ari-^wcr. The nund)Or of wives and 
widows in tniiniuir in April was S,I1JK Avith in corrcsponihnKe 
scluH»|s. That is, wi\cs and widows. 

Mr. VAi-oitx. Only -JO!). 

Mr. IF!i Ks. Not niTcssarily con'cs[)ondcn<v si'hools, hut all (Ih'SO 
propp»'tary viK-atioual t>pc scho<»!s that we arc talking aljout.; 

Mr. I am f^pcakint; only of corri''-i)ondi'nce schooN. There 

an* -Ji^iK in hcl«»\v-c<i||c<rt. training:, from a total of about I wives 
and widows in sihools 1m»Iow the coll'.'^e Icvrl. Sons ami ilau<rhtcrs 
ai-e !iot cliifihle fo train in corrcspondeiu'c ^^cliooN. 

yiv. IIu in<. Thank you. 

Mr. \a m \\. ( 'orninciit has often been made that nuinv at the fliirht 
sclKnt|< in the country c\ist piiniarily because of the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration^ w illiniriH».ss to pay for the benefits. 

Do \o!i see it in your role !o look at the coininercial pilot industry 
to tieteriniiie if people who are «roi!^«r to flijrht m IiooI have a rea-onahle 
chaUi'e of irettin<; a joi) i 

Or are \\v b.hk to the same criteria as before, as lonir J^s t!u»re are 
Mune people w'h«) can p't a ]o\k we will pay for traininir e\er\one 
w ho <|U'di(!es ^ 

Mr., Vai (;ii\. Tir^t. at the be<riuninir. after the World War If ex- 
perienee w ith referem e to flight schools, fliirht scliools were oHft^inated, 
and thiMi they wen* hrouirht back in by law, ami then when thev (»ame 
Uu k intoe\i<tem e tli(» rctpiirenu'iit was that a man should already have 
hi< privat(» pilot's licence and als(> have a medical certili<'ation th:it he is 
pinsicallv able to fly. 

I^»eyond this point, if the school meets the re(|nirements. we woidd 
m»t look to determim* whether or not this man is ^oinir to Ik* able to 
Utilize it. on hi«; lirst objective, unless he reijuests coimselinir or unless 
h<» i<a disabled veteran, under chapter ;U. 

If this i= his -econd time aroumi, nn<ler counseling, we wouhl advise 
the man at that time, and we keep a record in (un* cotinsclinir units 
as to the different vocatioii-^ that are the ones that you shoidd aim 
for, and the ones yon should stay away from, dcpeiidin^r upon the 
ein umstanccs of the country at thV time, but we have no control over 
the man's desire to take a fliirht cou!*se if he meets the medical recpiire- 
ments and has his private pilot's li<'en<e.^ 

Mr., Li MAV. What \< Ww current {)ictiin' for <ri'aduatcs? In other 
words, if someone carne to you nnd(»r reipiired comise]in<( and asked 
about a chancre to ili^rhf trainin*^. what would you a<lviM» him ^ 

Mr. VaI ' Well, of course, that would he left no to the counselor, 
and the counselor would ha\e to check the rec(U-ds to determine what 
the possibilities were at that particular tinje, and the reason 1 say at 
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fliat |mrfiVu!:ir time, fur t'xainph' for \\\mit U) yrars. t*vrrv<>iu» diM'ulod 
to and tin* VA airmMl witli this. th:it llioy should into I'wUl of 
roinputois. 

Then suddt nly siiw a flcKul of it. and wo had to chancre. Ti-olmMy 
10 uMi's from now, \vi» will ^wini: hwk in tlu* other dirrrti<uu Init It 
de|H»nds at tlu> time that the person is <roin^ into trainin^^ what the 
market is for this pei-son in the employment field. I woidd not 1k» 
able to answer that, of eourse, hut our eounselor would Ih» al>le to jjivo 
that information to *he vetenin. 

Mr. lii MAN. Could you. |K»rhaps. for our nnord <rivr us a «ronenil 
natioual pic ture of what api>oar^ to Ik» tlte opportuniti<»s for graduates 
of lliirht M'hool to obtain ronuncrrial employment, and the uumlx'r 
of veterans that are <rratl .Uin«r e:n h \ear frout flight S4 hiH)l.s^ 

>Ir. V.MuiiN Miss Soiuiert'er ^ 

>Iiss Srn.\Km'.u. We will furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Li M w/rhank Vwu. 

I The inforuiaMon referreil to fi)llows:] 

rtlCHT TRAINING BY COURSE 



Cumulattvt Trained 

thioutih duting 

June 30, fiscal year 

1973 1973 

Flight J.' l.£ t')t.l :-: _ 101.521 43.061 

A<1wince(t fl.^ht Of c vflmvi. . *l [-.!jt < 4S 314 24. 

AMln<e tl n^'^'t t'ltOl tfJMt'lii : ; z- ^' tli 1.^13 

GliUHf tt<^intnn r- ^ J c J5 
f|ji?htnstftj.t)r ccui !! 
In tium<*tit i,i:inj? Lviui ■»* *^ ^''^ 

Muitienijinpchsb tatinjt cauiit? =- ?, 3,0Gb 

Other fltgmt'iimng > <. 301 2,013 



Nnte Tt'o Jbcv»» int>)fiTuti)n obt:iiiied ftom ALin Ctk <%1 5163) of the Ocrupaticnal Outlook Quarterly. Depart- 
ment ot I i',)t Co•I■,,f^^(nu m the tit! 3 1'^ tf ufh M .iiflines are hiring some, hcwevei. most of t?i<!se are from the lists 
ot tt.ffOLii'T } pil'iU ^itu^tian I. n little I'eUef tcr jobs .is pihts in t)usine;.i inJ industry The increase in helicopter 
j>ilot iJemjnd -.jjKei th.«! arei the be<-t in i^hich to lind a job as a pilot 

MiV Li MW. Vou rnentioued the edueatituial material that has boon 
produri'd 1>\ the Fe(K'ial Trade ( onuuission. 

Would \oti iuielly tleM ri!>e what use xtni ha\e made of that materitd, 
\u>\\ hiau\ ropies \ou h:ne, how it has been distributed, and whether 
it iret< to t lie \etiTan.aiul «()on ^ 

Vai tiiiv. First, I have sulnuitted it to all of our lejr'.ona] oflires 
lu tlie < ouutry. where the material would U* available in their waithiir 
nM>m>. and for di>tri!)utiou. 

Mr. Li Mw.How many of tbo.-eilo you have? 

Mr. Vai hms. How mai\v rejrional ollioes? 

Mr. LrMAN. Kejrional oifices. 

Mr. V A ro II N . We ha \ e .>S. 

Mr. Li MAN, OK. 

VArtiii V. On July 27 of last year, we had an initial distribution, 
so that tlie stations and reL'ional olliees would Ix*. aware of this mate- 
rial, antl tlien in the future, tliey could reorder us they needed the 
material. 

>rr.Li MW.OK. 

Ml. Vai Ami I sn!>mitted a eover letter with this, stating that 
sullieient <opies were Mm: mailed by the FTC to allow a packet for 
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each rSVAC, that's U.S. VottMans Assistance Center, each connsel- 
in<r and relmbilitation and each <^niihince center, and then from there 
they would order I hem direct.. 

Mr. LuMAX. Do you have any idea how many of the VA brochui-es 
for the consumer have been passed out ? 

Mr. Vai'iju.v. Xo.sir. I don't think we have that (i^rni-e. 

Mr. LuMAN.: Don't yon have a probhMn in tryin«r to use consumer 
education material of this nattue, iu that the veteran can enroll in a 
eoui-se without checking with vour coiuiseloi-s or vour rejrional offices 
atalH ■ ' 

Mr. VAroiix. Absolutely. If it is his first trainiuj?, he need not 
ever conie to the Veterans' Ailministnitiou at all. that is correct. 

He . ouhl <ro apply in advance to enter the traininjr or he could wait 
until the tUy he enrolls and apply for the trainin*? at the school. 

Mr. Ja M\\.; Have yon prodnccil any cousuuum' education material 
ofyonrown^ 

MivBranan.OuIv for correspondence school applicants. 

.Miss SciiAKFrm;, We have an information bidletiu on the corrc- 
sp(mdence contr.c, but nothiuir on the total proprietary vocational 
com'se fieliL 

Mr. I jt'MAx.; What has Ik'Cu the distribution of that information 
bulletin^ 

.Mr. VAi niiv, It ajrain has l)een ilistributeil iu a nm*'h hi«rher vobmie 
than the ¥TC material, as a matter of fact, to the regional offices, 
and it has also luvn establisheil that it wouhl *ro out with the packet, 
I believe, from the An.stin center when we send the computer informa- 
tion. 

When a man is sef)arat'Ml from active ilutv, we receive at Austin 
a copy of his form DI)l>14, separation do<'unuMit, and from that form 
we send a pat ket to the veteran with an application in it, aud with a 
reference to this material to warn him., 

Mr. Li M\x.: So this is one of your contacts with the veterans, then, 
i\> Mion they iHM oine veterans you mmuI them a nuiilin«r. 

Mr., VAiH;rix. Yes, sir. IVfore that, we have also distributeil this 
particular one,, the one on '^•orrespondence, throu<^h the military Im*- 
cauM* we are moie coui'ci'iied. 

I think the most serious problem that we have is the corres[)on«lenre 
field, and we disfribnt(» tbo^^c to the DepnrtnunU of Defense .<o they 
in turn ( an distribute th(Mn throu«rhout their svst ni aud their e<luca- 
tion otlices, 

.Mr.: LvMw.: So thr»n we have a mechanism to put lM*fore an about- 
to-lM' \cteran nv a iiMiMitly made veteran, sorn(* tvpt* of consumer warn- 
inir or suir«restious. ov what have yf)U. about the traiuin«r that he is 
t»iiirible for., 

.Mr, V AIM IN*. Yes, sir. 

Mr., IjI'man'.: Your law ^nves the Veterans* Administration c«*rtain 
power to act a«rainst iust ihitions. One of those rcHjuireineuts is that 
an institution may not utilize erroneous advertising. As you know, 
there have Im (ui coniplainr^ in the proprietary school industrv. 

dux yon <rive us examph»s of where yon have taken action aj^jiiust 
a school for violatinir tins provision? 

.Mr., VM (;riN*., Yes. sir. Actually, most of the time the violations 
are called to our attention, and I think the bifj^rest violation is a 
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statement tluU Xim mi- in :i«l\rrriMn«r. I saw tiiit» just this past week 
that 1 ralletl t<» niir |HM)ples atti'iition. of a si-Ihm>1 a(lvi»rti>in^ tliat 
tliey wnv Veterans* A<liniiii>trat ion appi-owd. 

This stHMUs to «:ive the veteran the fi*eliii;r that the S4-h<>ol is a 
•rtwHl Si*h<H>l. iHN'ans** t\u* Vi»terans* .Vtlnuiiistration has a[>|>rovefl it. 
If Jf is uithiii the rinieil St;itr-^. :ii)tl :i> I poiiit<M| out. iiiih-ss it is 
a FeihMal S4'h<H>L the VA «I«m»-» not approie the SiluM»h Thrv ;ire Jip- 
pro\tnl by the Statrappnnal ;i:rri» ios. 

WV noiifv the S( Ihm>I an<i irive them a waiiiiiiir. In s«Mne instuiiees 
wt» tiinl that tht» s* IhhiI ju>t tliiln't i-ealize that that was nuslea<Iin;r 
af|\ertisin«r. 

This leally is the l>i«:,«rr>t \iohuion. bnt we have run into other 
ty|H*sof viohitioiis. 

One s<'h«)ol that I iviimmiiUt, whru I was tliitntor of tho n»;rional 
t»Hi*i' in Fhniihi, aihrHlMMl that the vrteraii iVul not have to ;ro to 
srhiM>| hut innniHT of houis \h*v wiH'k, an<i hv vimUl iT*M'iv<» >J'i2t> 
|HT iiH>nlh./rhe story was tiuf, hut the ai!vertisin;r ^^uiulnl as thon<rh 
tht'V weiv tiyinir to rntiir (hi* veteran to <»nn>n in the S4*hool nirrely 
for ihr fa4 t that he wouhl ni»t havr to ^o. It was a eiv^lit honrs<*hool 
<o that hr wiHihl not havr to many hours in onh*r toi»rt tliis money. 
Thi^ is another (*Nain)»h* of a tyfn* of atlvertisinir, 

Mr. Li \i w. Xow. Uith tho<e r\aniph»s. however, eoiu-ern atlvertis- 
inir <liivrtt'*l at th*' vetrnui. 

I pivsnnie, the way thv hiw ivails as you cite«l it in your statement, 
that yon ean take :»i-tit>n if y«>!i ehos<» n<rain>t niisleatlin^ adveitisinj; 
in «reiii-ral. irnaraiUwl j<>lw, «n 

Nlr.^ Vai i:iiN. (Hi. y«'S. >ir., 

Mr. I^i MAN". ( )r make In n h'imIous sahirit*s, ami so on. Have you over 
(hmrtliatj 

Mr. VAi tMiN. The atlvrrti^nur wonhhi't have to n»fle<*t «linrt!y to 
tht* vrtrran. 

If we have \etrr:uis in that <rh«M>l, ami the a*lvertisin;r wen» clinTte<l 
to thr trtMieral puhlii- evni. \\r >houM takr art ion, hut our aitioii wouM 
only rxist as far as the \i^trran isron«YnuMl. Thru it wouM Ih» tip to the 
Statf afiproval aLrmry to n*iMi::Mi/e the artitin wr have takrn an<l deter- 
itiin«» wlu'ther or not thfSrlMM*! itM»lf shouhl rontinuo too|M*nito. 

Mr. Lr\i \\.: How nia:»y thuv< w«»nhl you (*>timatc you have taken 
that kind of anion in the h\<t year J 

-Afr. V \l«;ii\. .Mi<s Si-hrtftfrr ? 

Miss Srii\f pKHc. This r»»uhl In* rrhitin;r hark to the ('ommitt«»e on 
Kthii at ional .Mh. vanrr^. Thrn,. stat ions wonhl take thrir own artiim in 
n'poiiitu' tu thr Stntr approval air«*nry. 

If tliry ilifj not t:»ke a» fii*n. tluMi it wouhl «ro to thr ronnnittee.. We 
are u«»t awar** :it this timr how many artioiis roiHTrnin«r p<Hir advertis- 
iiiLT \v.\vi* Ihm-u takrii.. 

Mr. Vaikiin. .Vilnally. uliat wv do first, if yon were sittiiiir in a 
n»L'ioual oltiif likr I havr -i»rni» \rjirs In^fore I eamr to Washinirton* 
whrn \ou >au tlii> rulvi rtisjuir or it was hroutrht to yom* att«M)tiom and 
usually it roim*- to y«nn* :ittenti«»n from s<ime veteran who is awav 
from tlir artual rr^rional ottui* :in*a<. somewhere out in the firhl. InTausr 
thr werkly nrw<pa|H»is. for ;-\rimpli\ :\tv use<l quitr fnr»<|Uontlv l»v those 
|H»ople. Tlie rririona) olhi r .linM-tor at that point would drtermino what 
art ion .should Im* taken.. 
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111* woiiM tnnliht I' • St:ih» ;i«riMuy :nul rail it to tlu'ir 

:itUiitiou. Mill! imlu a'. tiial \m» wtnilil not «'OiHlonf it. llv. wouKl t onlact 
tin- sflioul oliu ials aii»i state that if t. is ;H^ iTti>iii^ is iu)t |)iiIKmI t)tr^ 
tlu* Wtrrans' A«liniinMratit»ii woiihl lia\v to disnuiliiiue any aildi- 
tionnl vi'li'iaii^ ir tiaiiiiiiir at that si hool.^ 

Ihr State rouM rh)M* the St luM»l. Tho VA raninit i lose u si lim)!. 
It laii onlv wilhilraw the \ etenin. 

Mr. Ia*M.\x., lint \ou have a i»o\verfiil h»ver there thou<]:h^ do 
you not^ 

Mr. V.\n;iix.: Yes. sir. vi-rv powerfid. 

As a inatrer faet, tlieiV ai\» iiistaiiees, and I have ix-en toUl l)y 
s<'luNds. \i yoii pull the veteran out, the srhmd will rh>rie. 

This is ^Vitin^ even more Iriie nov.- that \\e air s<'ein^. in your pri- 
vate inMiliititMi.-., tor exa!n[)le. a tlroj) •jenerally. not veterauwise. hnt 
a irenera I drop in enrollment., 

St'luK^U rfiat u<ed to have one openin«r for several applieants, for ex- 
ample* ill pri\ai»- m IhmiIs tlon't have that any lon«ier. so as a result, if 
we ptdl «Mir vi ii ians out of the >« Ium)I. it dws sonuninu»s ch>se the 
scliMol. 

Mr., I A M \\. >o that \oii ran ael jK-rhaps num» ih-ei^ively ; and \*ou 
eana«-t t! *' KTi ' » an a« t.. 

The la-A ir«\« \ou the authority, and when you irel a rouiplaint from 
a \rtrraii thar \Ur advi-ri i-ni!f *»f the scIkmiI is mi-^leadinir. you ran 
rlui-k ii on! jiid if you tind it wa-* m). you eau move i at her swiftly., 
r:\u you tmt ' 

Mr, V\i i.nv.: Vi <. sir. 

Mr,, Ia m w, « loniir f'> that •^« Iiim>1 and sa\ ini;. this stops, or no more 
v«'tera!!<i afi arrruil your .^ luMd,, 

.Mr., V\i «.n\. it is I lor If \ery reirularly. Froiu my own exptMienee, 
I know u i> «!or.r' \i'rv regularly, and wo lind ourM-lves notifyinir the 
.•H-limds not iJ!ii\ tlu» <auie s«-hoo!-^ o\*'r and o\er ai^aiu. herause the 
s*-h(Hd^ 1m vt' re< oi;ui/ed I he fai-t tiiat we do take action, and 1 think 
thi< ha-- !t! l|M d II- .|uiti' a hit, 

.^^r. Ia < 'o;dil you provide for u>, if you <-nuM. |HM"liaps for 

•^ouif perio.l uf I h't'> <ay tlie l:i^.r \ear. to allow tinii for n-fMutinir 
lair, th - Tini!il' !• "f liuM's that you ha^e rereived foiiipiaif.f froui \el 
i*r:}ii> uMd v.!i;it I tioii has In-i'U taken, or thai yon h;i\e arted ^ 

.Mr. i.iiN., will try. xe-^.^ir. 

.V< I \\*' i\'\\o rt»irif»nal ollii-e^^. and we will try toeoui[»ih' a 
iiiiiiilM'r lor \ iri. 

I>ii y.ju li:i\:' I t'nu'lahh' on ><»ur eouimitleo for thi< henrin«r. for 
pn-rnt:>ri«»ti ( 

.Mr. Pel s « n m:J>. Well, we would just like to iret on w il h it as<|uiekly 
as |M>'--'li}»'., M.I \ instead of t ryip*r to do all \oii ran «::ive us exam*^ 
pN-.iakr -r^t-ral reirion<. 

I rhiMuaH'i n iVrnMl to follows :| 

'•V !• is«siiri u ii » n.\«>r'M,v • "^t. mm m. \i<» 

V..-, r.f % t -.i:.i.:-: il ih.it hi>f rm f «»r^ wen* nil striUi* The tntntitr al Hip v<'|i«mi! 
w 1% iTi ••|i»n«.iic I'l-i'' Mf xjilixf i!i4ii. ir:iriiiTv> 'nM* Sinir npp<*<*^ni^ :iifi*in v 
invi'^ri.* iNil ..III! r. M'.il tlw ^ni»^litiiri' ir.ii Iht** wen* b-ss than <{M:inriril. Tin- <l:iv 
iiffir f !••• ti-M'.'.n lit*- ^rriU** < s«iti( .No fiirthi-r a* tii»n t:iK<Mi l».v llwS.XA 
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HT. lAiVlH TKCIINICAL IXSTITUTE— ST. LOUIS, IfO. 

The schiHirs cruter in Florida was not upprovfd Veterans were told they 
could to the lilorida center and receive I»enelits bnsetl upon approval of courses 
end certitlwitions at the St. Louis scho>l. Veterans In Florida complained of in- 
adei]uacy of training. 

After an investigaiion. the St. Ix>uU oiieration was susi>ended. The Director 
of the M h<M>l was informed that the .sus|K»nsion would continue until he di'J- 
associatetl himself with the Florida opt^nilion. Refunds were to be made to the 
students in FU>rida. 

The Director disassiH iatetl himself with the St. Louis .school. Since he was the 
only one there «.ssiHiau-l with Imth schof>U$. the .suspension was lifted. If any 
of the contnicts siKUctI h\ the students in Florida stated St. Louis Technical 
Institute was the ci>ntracting school, refunds were still required to l>e made. 

LY02C8 fKi IIMC.VL I.'fSTITUTE— PHILAOELPniA, PA. 

Veti-rans complained that an instructor was not qualified. The State approving 
agcnry investigated and found the i-omplaint was not substantiated. 

DARYL SCHOOL OP TRADES — ^PHUUADELPHIA, PA. 

Veterans complained of the ci>nrse content. State ai^proving agency inTesllnted 
and f<#una rhe itmiplaiiit was not substantiattnt 

AC.\I»EMY OF STEXOGRAPIIIC ARTS— SAX FRA.XCISCO. CALIF., 

Veterans made aeveral accusations about this sdiool. The SAA investigated the 
complaints and found the evidence offered was n<rt sufficient to justify action 
against the schw»l. The following areas were investigated: instructors, method 
0t teachiag, overcrowding and lire and .s;ifety hazards and extortion and 
DlaoiunaiL 

Mr. PRiTcii\ia>. You work with a nunilxT of States, do you not' 
Mr. V.WGiix. Ves,sir. 

Mr. PKrPcirAiu>. I)«> vou find there is a difference from one State to 
another in how the si iiools arc policed ? 

Mr. \ Ai onx. Wc have with us in one of our attachments today 
a li>ting of each State and the number of instances where there have 
been c-omplaints, and the nuinl)cr of actions taken, and the number of 
cuiiiphunts that had to l>e later referred io our education allowance 
station committee. Ihis will give you some basic answer, just by 
in Jiyichml btate, and it iloes vary from State to Stat«, and it does not 
particularly indicate here that the size of the State always has a bear- 
ing on the numU^r of complaints. 

Mr. GR.\ii.\.\f. Mr, Vaughn, which chart are you referruiir to? 

Mr. rnm. ii.\ra>. I .vaiit to gc^t at it right now, 

Mr. V.vuniN. It is the last chart you have there. 

Mr. ri:iTrii.\RiK Tho adjuilication and odtjcational activity for 1073? 

Mr. \ AumiN, \ es, sir, the par ending December 1973. It gives the 
listing hy State, and the total number of referrals 
size? ^"^^ >"^» say they go generally by the 

Mr. VAtuiiN. Xo, sir, I said, if you will notice from the listing, 
they do not n^arily go by size. I would siisi>cct that the Stat-* 
approval agency in that particular State has (|uite a bit to do with 
now rapidly thev take action, and what action is taken. 

But if you will notice in the totals, we have 409 that were referred 
and coun^es dunng that same time i)eriod were disapproved 
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Soniotimos you liiul that yon yet your reports from iH»ople other 
than the veteran. 

For example, 1 m thinking about one partienlar seliool I have re- 
cently been involved with, and a particular teacher who is disgrnntlrd 
when he leaves the school, and makes a coninlaint ajrainst the school. 
Sometimes when vou track it down it is a valid complaint. 

Mr. pRiTciiARD. Well, it is fair to say from this that it makes a irreat 
deal of difference how the State operates, and if the State is really 
doinp its job, and if it has a proper agency out thens it pretty well 
dops most of the work for von. 

Mr. Vacgiix, Yes, sir, under the system of educatjon in the country, 
it has been pretty well accepted that the State would have the r^pon- 
sibility of policing own scliool systems, but if you will notice, if 
you move across this line, 41)9 were referred to the State approval 
agency, and 00 of them were courses that were discontinued. As you 
move on across, vou will see how many of the cases had to be referred 
to our Committee on Edurational Allowances for a determination. 

Mr. PuiT<*i!.\tti). IVartically none, then, 

Mr. V.\rf;nx. That i-; correct. 

Mr. PRiTcn.xKn. It was clennMl up at the State level ? 

Mr. VAfciiN. Tiien* were five referrals, and three of these were dis- 
posed of. 11 * 

Mr. PRrrriiAKo. So out of 41H> coniplamts, why almost all of them 
exci»pt for just a handful here wcn^ taken < are of right at the State 
level. 

Mr. VArr.iix. That is correct, ves, sir. 

Mr. PRiTriiARi). Do you have some feelin!? about whether certain 
States do a goo<l job, or certain States do a \n\i\ job, or do you want 
to indicate that ? 

Mr. Vaiciix. I would f)n*fer to not imlicatc that, but of course we 
know that there is a Iniman element involved in the State. 

The VA has not withheld funding. Our ccmtnict is based upon the 
neeil of the Stale, and you will noti<v that there is fundinir remaining 
at the rnd of encli year* after we <oncur in their contnicf, there is fund- 
ing left over. * i i ^ 

I'sually, it is becaiwe some of the i>eople thnt we have funded tor 
on a State level wi»n» out sick, or there is a lasr time in filling vacancies, 
but unvthinjr tluit has happ<»ned with referem e to the approving agen- 
rics has not lM»en because of the fai-t that we have i^heated on our con- 
tnirt,sotosfH'ak. , , , i -i. • 

We have Inen very leitain that they ueed(»d the nn)ney, and it is 
b:i^Ml on the numlH»r of contacts with the s<-hw)ls, by State. 

Mr. Pui n iiAiU). Well, what I am kind of drivinsr at i-, I would like 
to >ee the ditfen^nt ageni'ies that Iwar on this pn>l)leni lean on the 
Stat.'S, partirularly those States that iU) not have a proper enforce- 
ment agent»v and <lo a pn)iM»r job. . 

Mr. Vai own. One of ihe thin-s I have dcme, just this ijast year, was 
the getting together of their people and ours ft)r a training program. 

This pasi vear, we a{)proved a Inuning session tliyided up by the 
nnrion^ of the country where our peo, would meet with them and go 
over the pn>blems of' each of the States and hoping, and I feel it will 
have some impact on tbr)se partiiMilar State approval ajrencieg that 
have been lax, in a training session with our people and with listening 
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to the other oiricials from the other States, we feel that this will have a 
better impact in the future. 
Mr. PRITCU.VRD. This is something' tliat hasn't hecn done in the past? 
Mr. Vaugux. Xo, sir, wo have not had it in the past. Thev have 
always had an annna! nieetinj^. 

Mr.. PuiT( iiAKi>. I know annnal nuvtin«:s iiiv one th'in^ and training 
st»s.sious are another. I have ^'one toaainial meetinirs. 



\'^^'*'"-^'- I nu|]i:ht mention something,' else alon«,' that line that 
we did jnr^t iveently. In the past yeai-s, our eompliance snrvey people, 
the V eterans' Administration compliance snrvcv staflin^r in the region- 
al oflkes was a part of the Adjudication Division which processes other 
wor.i, and a man one day, for example, would be processing applica- 
tions for .^liooling. The next day he would be on the road. His training 
was not that of an exi>ert. 

I have removed those p(H>ple from the adjudicative process com- 
I)letely ami i>huvd them in our Veterans Assistam e Division, and iden- 
tided the individual i>eople as compliance survev specialist.s. 

Mr. Pritciiard. How many do you have ? 

Miss Si iiARFFEH, We can furnish that. 

Mr. PRiTeiiAHD. Well, roughly. 

Mr. VAt'caiy. Well, every regional office has a minimum of one, and 
the larger ottices have three to six. Under this new system that I have 
devised, by bringing them in and establishing these people as special- 
ists in this field, and we have also establish^ a training team in the 
central office here to go out and train these people for this particular 
job only, and in the future our compliance survey — we win increase 
the number of surveys we will make, and we also will at the same time 
give a better ({uality of survey, and we have also accepted at the same 
time the GEO responsibility under title VI, to do that along with the 
rest of our survey to make sure that the faculty— there's no discrimina- 
tion in the faculty operation. 

Mr. Pritciiard. I>o you have any problem as far as sharing your 
information with the other governmental agencies? 

Mr. Vausiin'. No, sir, none ft all. 

Mr. Pritciiard. Do you feel there is a good flow of information? 
Mr. VAroiix- Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pritciiard. That is a little counter to what some others are 
saying. 

Mr. Vauoiin. Well, particularly for example, I think that one of the 
fields of our educational system that is also involved with another 
agency is your flight training operation. 

We have excellent cooi>eration with FAA. 

Mr. Pritciiard. There is a great deal of difference as has been i>ointed 
out before., 

Mr. V.vcoiix. Oi course, our survey system is a little stronger in the 
flight training field than it is in the other because the discre[>ancics 
are higher. You find the complaints higher, and also the discre}>ancic8 
of flight schools higher. 

Mr. IIicKa. A\Tiat about the Office of Education, Social Security, do 
you have any formal setup, any interagency setup ? 

Mr Vacohx. With Smnal Security? 

Mr. IIicKs. And the Office of Education. 
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Mr. Vaughn. Not for this particular program, no, sir. Oh, excuse 
me, the Office of Education, that is under HEW, and we do have, yes, 
sir, we have an ongoing relationship with them, all the way to the 
extent that Or. Rose, who is in the Department of Defense, and Vm try- 
ing to remember the name of the man who is in charge of the Office of 
Education program for HEW. 

Mr. LuMAX. John Proffitt? 

Mr. Vaughn. Yes; we meet regularly, we have regular meetings 
with these people. 

Mr. HicK.s. Regarding this type of school and training ind the 
p<H>ple tliat you have in the program, and looking at the Office of Edu- 
cation, their funding whether it is guaranteed loan or whatever; you 
all have the same problem, do you not? ♦ 

Mr. Vaugiix. That is correct. 

Mr. IIicKS. You are all interested in getting some kind of a quality 
education. 

Mr. Vaughn. And we have had no problems in dealing with thwn. « 
As a matter of fact, in the last few weeks wo have been dealing very 
ch)sely with Dr. Rose in the Department of Defense, under our PREP 
program overs(»as, trying to work out arrangements for their educa- 
tional offices to have a greater impact on the surveillance of the schools 
because tho?M» schools, even on shipboard imder the PREP program, it 
is venr flifficult nnloss von have someone onboard to watch the schools 
and make certain that" the work is Ijeing carried out properly, so we 
have Iwn working quite closely with Dr. Rose in the last few weeks. 

Mr. IIiCKs. Now. just as a for instance, how often does .someone from 
vonr office meet with someone from Mr. Proffitt's office ? 

Miss Sciiaf.ffer. There also is the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education, of which we are a member. They have various segments. 
Their n^ectinir^ are si'lieilnled :m necessary*.. 

It's difficult to pinpoint how many times this would occur during a 
month. 

Mr. Hicks. Well, what would be a typical problem in this field that 
would come up at one of these meetings that you would have? 
Can you give me a for instance? 

Miss .SciiAKFTriK, Since I am not a member of any of the FICE 
groups. I cannot give you a particular instance. However, I would say 
that the accreditation problem could b<» one of the issues involved in it. 

Usually, these groups meet on the problem of the moment, if this 
would be the problem, this would be tV :» discussion. 

Mr. TTtfKs. Now. acrreditjition as far as tl»o Veterat.s' Admini=?tra- 
tion is roneemed, is paid for by the Veterans' Administration to the 
State, is that correct? 

Mr, VArotix. No. sir. The approval of the course, you mean. 

Mr.! ITii'KM. ^Vhnt is the diflference }>etween accreditation and 
approval ? 

Mr. VAroiiK. For approval of a course, the school need not be ae- 
credited. Xonnally. your accreditation of the school would l)e estab- 
lished by tlie Department of Fidueation. 

June, fin you want to explain that? 

>fiss .SfiTAKrFFR. Tlic approval of accredited counts and the ap- 
proval »*>f nonaccreditcd courses is provided for in the law. 
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There are various elements that the State approving agencies have 
to see that this course is complied with before it can be approved. 
Under tlie accredited, they can accept the accreditation of the Com- 
missioner of Education, or they can reject it based upon their own 
determination. We are not bound by that either, 

Mr. Hicks. Well, we have boon talkin*^ about approval here, and 
approving agencies, and that tlie approval is done by the State, and 
that the Veterans' Administration pays these appi^oving agencies. 
Yesterday we had people in here talkin*^ about accreditation, and I 
would like to have separated out for my benefit — the difference be- 
tween accreditation and approval. It is »iy understanding that all of 
accreditation is not done by the Office of Education. It is done by the 
States, and it may not be a State organization at alh but as long as 
the State organization authorizes. 

Mr. VAtroHN. No, sir, the State organization may accept a group of 
accrediting officials from a system of schools. 

Th(» (lillVri'iu e that wt» are distinguishini^ b(»tween an accredited and 
mmaccredited school would be that a nonaccredited school we recognize 
normally as functioning on a clock-hour basis. 

An accredited school would be a school that is ojHjrating basically 
on a credit hour basis. 

Now, the strange thing here is that you can find, and we do have 
sc*h<)ols that operate lw)th, srh(M)l< that ha\e acci-edited and non- 
accredited coui'ses. Their accreditation is limited only to certain types 
of <*ours4^^, and usually that is higher degree coui'ses. 

Mr,, Hicks. What is m **\amp!e of a State approval agency? 

Mr. VAroHN. Well, in some States you have one single approval 
agency. That agency, and I will give you the State of Georgia for 
example because it is one that I am quite familiar with — the State 
department of veterans affairs also has a responsibility for the ap- 
provals for that particular State, and it is divided into two operations. 

One is the operation that handles the accredited schools within the 
States. That is the institution of higher learning basically, and the 
other would be handling your vocational type schools and your on- 
the-job training. 

Now, the methods that they use in approving, if the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration receives a re(|uest either from the veteran or from the 
school, if it be recognized, we notify the State approval agency and 
they send someone from the approval agency to go over the sc*hool sys- 
tei»i and make a dotonnination, based on the criteria of that individual 
State, and it can be different, one State from the other, based on the 
educational system of that State. 

Mr. HicKs. Well, we may be getting into some elementary things 
here that I should know. 

Mr VAUoiiN,That is all right, sir. 

Mr., Hicks, Hut I am going to pursue it anyway.. Approval means 
approval of what ? 

Mr., Vai ghn. The State approval agency may approve an individual 
coui"se and deny the approval 

Mr., HiCKs. it is approved ;rs a course that veterans can take? 
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Mr. V.\u«iiy. That is (orrect, and if it is a private school, for ex- 
ample^ the Veterans' Adiniuistration would still say that the school 
must be in existence for a period of 2 years, and this is based on some 
early World War II experience of overnight schools, and also states 
that the school nuist have n ratio of 85 percent, not more than 85 per- 
cent veterans, to establish it as a public type of system. 

Mr. HiCK3. You mentioned early on in your testimony, if I under- 
stood you correctly, that the law required that a State approval agency 
do the approving. 

Mr. VAUOiiN. With two exceptions. One, if it is a Federal school, and 
we have several of those 

Mr., Hicks. Well, I'm not interested in the exceptions. I'm interested 
in ^reneral. You did say that ? 

Mr. V.xuoHN". Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. lIiCKS. All right. Now, at the time that that law w'as passed, 
were there approval organizations in being in the States ? 
Mn Vaughn. Yes, sir. 

Mr., HiCK.s. And they were all different kinds? One might be a vet- 
erans organization, the otlier might be a school superintendent, or a 
State superintendent ? 

Mr., Vau(}hn., No, sir. At the beginning of the GI bill, normally the 
approval agency for the individual State was determined by the 
Governor. 

Quite frequently, it was an appointed position where the individual 
would determine. The growth of the school system has changed it. 

Mr. IIicKS. Well, l)efore the GI bill, who were they approving for? 

Mr., VAroiiN, They were approving some of the schools in some of 
the States. In most of the States, they were already in existence to de- 
termine whether or not the school met the requirements of the State 
education system of that particular State.. 

Mr. IIiCKs. All right, now what is the difference between that and 
accrediting ? 

Mn Vai-giix. Jime ? 

Miss SciiAEFiTu. There are six regional ones, as well as multiple 
professional type accrediting agencies. 

I think most of us are familiar with these — like the Northwestern 
Accrediting Association. 

Mr. IIkks. Now, it is my understanding, in talking to the accredit- 
ing people, that they are the ones who (»ome in jmd say, yes. a ininimuin 
standard has been set. 

Miss SciiAKKKKR. This is correct.: 

Mr. IIicKs. All right. 

Now, we are distinguishing between ae(»rediting and approval, and 
I'm not clear in my mind what this distinction is, except that the 
accrediting agency can be a private orgaiiization. 

Now you say tliere is a public organization or a public figun*. you 
say the Governor in some instances, or maybe in all instances, a[>pomts 
this individual, that he is the approval officer, 

Mr. Vaxtoiix. Yes, sir. 

Mr., Hicks. All right. What does he do other than put the stamp 
on the accreditation that has Imtu given by someone else? 

Miss S( iiAEFiT.R. lie would jmt the stamp on if he agrees with the 
accrediting association's findings. He also has other criteria based 
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upon thv law that would bo necessary for him to vouch for a votorans 
coui*se trainiii<r. 

Mr. Pritciiari). Now, when you S{»y the hiw. you mean State hw. 

Miss ScuAKFFKK. No, sectioiis 1775 and 1770 iii titk» 38, U.S. Code 
set out tlie provisions, and they ditTor for accredited and nonaccredited 
coui-ses. 

Mr., Pritcuaro. But the Statt^-appoiiited person is making the judg- 
ment on Federal laws, is that correct? 

Miss ScHAEi-TER. That is correct.: He is like our agent in doing this 
job. 

Afr.. Hicks. And that's just because Coiijrress said so in the statute. 

Mi.'^S SCUAEIFER. Right. 

Mr. PRiTcirARo. And you pay the money i 

Miss ScifAKFFKR. Ycs. 

Mr. Vaioiix. If you look at the history of Congress, when it made 
this determination,'if you go back and see the reasoning behind it, it 
normally has been acceptable in the United States that each individual 
State had full authority to determine the tyi)e of education that would 
be acceptable for that State. Of course. I would not be a judge as to 
whether that is good or bad, but it has been that way in this country 
since its existence.. When tlie bills were being presented to Congress, 
the arguments were presented in connection with who is going to be 
responsible foi- those schools' approval in these individual States. 

Congress at that time determined that if would be the same Govern- 
ment level that it had alwavs been in the past, to determine whether 
or not the school system of tbat State was adequate oi- not adequate. 

Mr, Hicks. All right. It isn't necessary, if I imdci-stand it, in all 
instances to be accredited to be approved 

Mr. V.\uoiiN. That iscorre:;t. 

There are probably more a[.provcd courses than there are accredited 
course's, I imagine.. 

Mr. Hicks. Now, you are talking about individual courses and not 
schools ? 

Mr. Vauoiix. That is correct, sir. 

You could have a school that would have accredited and non- 
accredited courses in the same institution. We have a number of those, 

Mr. Pritciiard. That opens the door for somebody to advertise that 
they are approved or accredited, and yet vou could go and take a course 
from them, and it wouldn't fall under tnat section, would it? 

Mr. HtcKs. We had an example of that in California. 

Mr. Vauoiix., Right. Wo even have examples of students in the same 
school attending accredited and nonaccredited courses and receiving 
a different rate of pay based on the number of hours of attendance. 

Oicasioiud courso are normally measured, for example, in clock 
hours. They do not iiece?sarily meet the accreditation standards. The 
accredited mstitutions of higher learning, hi particular, are measured 
in credit hours, and based on the credit hour system, then we would 
pay that person by the number of credits or credit hours he receives 
rather than the clock hours of actual attendance. 

Mr. LuMAN. We have had it explained to us that tliere is a tripod 
here of forces at work in the proprietary school area. One is accredita- 
tion by organizations such as the National Home Study Council. The 
seeond is State licensing which all States do not do. The third is the 
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conditions of Fotlt inl rli<ril)ilir>, which in tho Oflico of Education is 
the condition to ^^ot an insured loan, and in vour case, it is executed 
thron^Hi a State approval nfrcncy, is that correct s 

Mr. Vauoiix. That is correct. 
^ Now, \\v have the prohU^in on occasion wlien we «rct iofrether — ear- 
lier, it was asked what do wc di<-cu>s, for exaniphs when we have a 
session: one of the thin^rs that ha<^ eoine up is a difference of svstem 
where the Ollice of Eihication would he reconrnizin^ a school or the 
^rnintin<r of a loan at the same time that \\e had said that the veteran 
should not even he in that school, and we have discontinued the school. 
This is one of the i)laees where we do sit down and try to discuss the 
problems of the indi\ idiial -chool and >ay that it would look better if 
the Federal a«ren<*ies work totrether on what they are doin^. 

Mr.. LrMAx. The accreditin^r associations were here yesterday. They 
poii.ted out that thev couldn't do the job alone, and that arcrediting 
bv itself was insufficient. There had to be an effective State licensing 
arranfrement and an elTective Federal elifrihility arranfrement, and 
vet if you look at your approval criteria, it api)cars that basically the 
State approval airency. except for checkinjr the hours that the vet- 
erans *r(), ot cetera, can approve a course that is accredited. 

Now, if the accreditors themselves tell us that that is not a sufficient 
safe^ruard, how can this be^ 

Mr., VAnjifx. The safefruard that we would apply, sir, would be 
after this approval by the State approval agency. The initial deter- 
mination of the qualit\ of the schools educational system is in the 
hands of the State approv al a«rency under the law. 

Mr. Li'Mw. And the law lets the State approval a^rency make that 
determination solely on the basis of accreditation, does it not ? 

Mr. VAnuf v. June, do you know ? 

Afiss Sen \KFPF,K. It may.. It is not required to. 

Mr. LrM\x. It is not required to, but it can. 

Miss SrifAEm:R. Yes. 

Afiv Vavcjiin. It conid be. 

Mr, LrMAK. OK. 

ilr., VAroiiv, The State or^ra nidation would make its own determi- 
nation as to whether or not they would accei)t the accreditation as evi- 
dence of it bein^ a {juality school, or wliether they would want to make 
their own inspection of the records and the method of trainini^ in the 
school. 

Mr.. Lt M\\.> See, wluit is disturbin»r is that the accreditors them- 
selves cont^ 1 d tliat their process, \\hile a worthwhile one, is in itself 
not a sii flu "lent saff^^mrd. 

There shouM br ^ood State licensiufr. 

>rr. V \r(wiN-. I think that is absolutely correct. I a^rrec with that. 

Mr. Li M w. So that in those States that do not have jrood licensure 
laws, ihi'u we nre runiiiuir a ri^k if the State ajiproval anjcncy just 
approves on the basis on accreditation, aren't we? 

Mr. VAnnrx. Yes. sir. up to a point. That is, based on complaints 
the Veterans' .Vdminist ration hasthe v]0\t tostepinrn itsown tomake 
our own determination, and without the State having discontinued the 
school itself, we can withdraw our veterans from the program. 

Mr. LrM\x.. Do you lind that your exercise of this right is much 
greater in States which do not have effective licensiufj laws? 
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Mr. Vaucjhn. That is luiid to measure because different States have 
liceusiny laws for .some trades and not for others, and when you move 
to the next 8tato the same thing applies. The phuubing firm in one 
State nuiy have eeitain licensing that they must do to accept a person 
in their apprenticoshii) program and for the journeyman job; another 
State, \ o\\ wonhi not have it for that trade but you would foranother* 

Mr. LfM.\N. We have been told, for example 

Mr. Vauoiin. I don't think 1 could give you a response based on 
individual States. 

Mr. LuMAN. AVell, I muicrstand that Missouri docs not have a State 
lieensiutr hiw. I think someone testilied to that, is that corrects 

Mr., Vaughn. I don't know, sir.. 

Mr. LvMAX. And that Indiana does have a very tough licensing 
law. ^ 

Now, would that mean anything to you in terms of how you use your 
Veterans' Administration school checkers, which I assume are check- 
ing on the States? 

Mr. Vavoiin. Xo, sir, because the licensing determination as to 
whether the veteran has snflieiently progressed to the licensing 
stagi 

Mr. LvMAX, I'm talking about licensing of the school, not the trade. 
I mean, to operate a pro^)rietary school in the State of Indiana, you 
have to nieet n rtain re(|inrenien\s of that State. AVe were told that in 
other States — 1 think about LWthere is no licensing law, that you 
can ju>t open up a i)ropi ietary school. 

Nfr. VAr(;iiN\ I don't think we have fomid that the States that do 
not have a lioiMisiTig law are, as a whole, that much different from 
the ones that do retfuire licensing. 

1 think licensing 13 one of the policing actions, but I think we have 
otheis. 

Mr. Iliru^. Do you eKerri^* \our prerogative to withdraw approval 
or withdraw evidcnee, or whatever your terminology is? 

Mr. VAnniN, Yes, sir.. Til give you an example. Ave have a hearing 
that will be this next week, and ue advertised this is a public liearing 
to make a determination wliether we will withdraw our students from 
an individual school. If we make that determination, the school has 
ahvaiU told us that they will have to close their doors, to give you an 
example, and this is a sehool that originally started as a very excellent 
sehool.. 

It tacked onto its program a suheontractor in the PKEP field, and 
the IMiKP held has, wi^'ve foiiiui, many violations. At this point, it has 
gotten up to our central ofliee level, and we have s »heduled a hearing, 
and I pointed out the type of hearings that we have here in Washing- 
ton, but it has reached our level so we do sometimes have to exercise a 
determination even he; ond the regional office level. 

The first determination would be made by the ivgional office director, 
that man out in the liehl wlio is dealing with the State itself. If there is 
an appeal on this within 30 days from his determination, then it would 
come on to our office. 

Mr. IIicKS. How often have you done that in the past year? 

Mr. Vatt.iin.: I think we liave probably had — I think we have a 
figure here-— there is a chart in the statement that will give you the 
number of instances where we have had to intercede. It s listed under 
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the Committee of Eduoiitional Allowances, and it indicates that vre 
have disposed of, we have had five referred aud we disposed of three* 

Mn LuMAN. That is on the basis of how many schools? 

Mr. Vaughn. There were five schools referred to the Committee on 
Education. 

Mr. LuMAN. I mean how many potential schools? 

Mr. Vauqhn. Well, if you move back over to the figure of the num- 
ber of cases referred nationwide for that last year, there were 499 
referrals. 

Mr. LuMAX, Yes, sin 

Mr. Vauqhn. Nationwide, and they were all resolved before they 
reach(»d our level, except five that were referred to our committee. 

Mr. LuMAX. Now, this is out of a universe of — I don't know, one of 
ycurchart^^owstliut you have 14.000 schools nmyl)e. 

Mr. VArmfx. Tliis last pay that we liad, we had 14,260 institutions 
that we paid sohk* allowance to for enrollment. 

Mr. LuMAN*. And three of those were found to be not eligible for 
the program, as a result of these processes ? 

Mr. Vavoiix. At our level, and 60 at a lower level before it reached 
Washington, and we are speaking of the courses now and we are speak- 
ing of veterans. You know, that is the limit of our existence. 

Mr. HirK.*^. Are you satisfied with conditions as they exist in the 
proprietary schools or any schools? 

Mr. Vauohx. I think I would ha' .o be safe in my ro.sponso. I would 
have to -^ay that I don't think we arc 3ver satisfied. 

Mr. Kicks. What prognun have you got ongoing, to try to get more 
nearly satisfied? 

Mr. Vaitohx. The change that I mentioned, that I implemented dur- 
ing this past year, of the compliance survey team of a specialized and 
sepjirate group of people, rather than a part of the overall adjudicative 
process, the setting up of a veterans liaison .system where we have vet- 
erans' liaison people dealing with the school system, those things. 

Mr. IIicKS. Xow, this team that you set up, how manv people are 
on it? 

Mr. Vatcii V. A team is located in each regional office. At the smallest 
regional offices in the V(My small Stages, you would find only one liaison 
representative, and one compliance survey representatives. 

In the largest States, it could mean as many as five, six, or seven. 

Mr. Hicks. Well, tliese :ue the same people that you meiiHoued be- 
fore, then. 

Mr.. VvfouK. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Hicks. You call them a team on one hand, and on the other 
hand they are just the officers there. 

Mr.. V\t'(}nN*. Yes. sir. well it depends upon the mac of the regional 
office whether or not it is an individual — where one or two States, for 
example, only have four or five schools to oversee. This compliance man 
would go to those schools. 

Mr. Hicks. Xow. that is an additional duty, in addition to something 
else, is it not ? 

Mr., Vaughx. No. sir, tliat's what T say it was, until this year, and 
we have removed it from tlie combined duties and made it a specialized 
system by itself, a special team. 
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Mr, IIu Ks. WVIl, Tin a little blow this luorninir, so I appreciate vour 
Uunjr putient with me. ^ 
Mr. Lutnuii i 

Mr. LvM AV. Is the fnncnon of this oompliaiKr team to cheek on the 
UiUHiujU'V of the State .nnnoval a«reiu v i 

Mr. V w iJHN. Xu, sir. 1 wouhi thin'k that, I would rather put it in a 
liilltMviit iniiuuvr. uule.s.s it i.^ ha<e*l on a iouiplaiut, it is for the pur- 
I>ose of making' our own evaluatitMN of the S4.hools. 

Mr. LtMAN. Vou know, this is a iHMenuial problenu it sc>eins, when 
t!ie federal dovennui'nt fuuiK the States aetivity, to make sure the 
l^erfornumce is up to Federal standards. 

We hixvQ h id hearinj^s, for exauiple, on nursinj? home safety, and 
have had t ederal iuj^; ectors ^o lx>hind State inspectors to see how well 
the ln^pectlons have . »en eondueted, and there were problems. Don't 
you do this with your eouipliance ^)eople i 

Mr. Vaughn. OIi, }is, sir, ^es, sir. 
jol*^'"^ <1<> if you find a State isn't doing a good 

Mr. V \i r,n\. If we lliid a prohlein w itli reference to the compliance 
of that school, the report ix^^s to the State approval agency, abso- 
lutely, to point out to theui the (h'lieieiu ies of that M'hool. 

Mr. 1. 1 M \\., Well, what if you lind that the State isn't doing a good 

Mr. VAr(;iiv. We're still retpiimi 

Mr. Li'MA v.: YouVe paying for them, right ? 
Mr. Vavuiin. Yes. 

Mr. Lr.MAK. And suppose that you say, we're not getting our money's 
worth, we've gotten complaints that schools that you approved — We 
cheeked and you shouldn't lia\e approved tliein. What do you do thent 

Mr. Vaiciiv. Well, we compile a ivport to the State, but beyond that 
point, we still are Ixniiid by title .'58, 1'.S. Code. 

Mr. Li M \\. So y(ai have to keep paying them. 

Mr. Vai oiix. Yes. sir. 

Mr., l*irrn nAuo. The only thing I don't understand is that yon say, 
really, you (hui't find much diirerciur friun one State to another. 
Mr. \*Ai (;iiN.,ln the State approval agencies? 
Mr. Pitin ii \iu). Yes. 
Mr. VAi iniN. \o. sir, there is a dillcrence. 

Mr. Lr.MAV. Hut yow sjiid that the s<'hools that are approved in a 
State ha^it ally In'cauM* of ai creditatioii. where the State did not have 
a licensing law. generally were no dilTercnt than la a State who had a 
toutrh licen*^ing law, and even the accreditors told lis that you need a 
touirh licensing law. 

.Mr. Vai c.un. Xo. I certainly think that a tough licensing law wt Id 
help. I would not state that a srhool in a State without u tough licens- 
ing law would nece<;.^arily Ix' tpore la.K than oiie that is in a licensed 
State. You have some schools aiMl >oine courses that are just as good 
in a nonlirensing State, hut abs(^liitely. I agree. I think that we need 
the lic( n^ing laws in the States. There is no questicm almut it., 

Mr. Hu K.s. I watit to follow t^iis compliance office that you have 
established here a little hit further. 
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What is the total miniber of compliance oiUcers you have got in the 
United States? 
Air. Vavoiin. We can get that figure for the record, 
[The information referred to follows:] 

As of July 30. 1074. we have 109 compliance specialists. 53 liaison offii and 
3 performing dual functions. 

Mr. Hicks. That is not in any of your charts? 

Mr., Vacoiix. No, sir. 

Mr. Hicks. Do you have a ballpark figure ? 

Mr. Vaughn. No, sir. I know we have 58 regional oflices, a minimum 
of 1 in each office, and that would depend upon the size. 
Mr, Hicks. So that you have ut least 58 and you might have 

Air. Vauoiix. Yos, sir, but we can get you the figure. It depends 
upon the size of the regional office. 

Air. Hicks. Now, those 258 people have the responsibility of check- 
ing on these 14,000 schools that you mentioned that you have, 

Mr Vauoiix. Yes, sir, and we have a chart here that we have entered 
for the record that will indicate how many compliance surveys we 
conducted during the past year, and the type of schools that they were 
conducted in. 

Mr. Hicks. That is in one of the chaits that you have? 

Mr, Vaughn. Yes, sir. , . , , , 

Mr. Hicks. All right. Now, that is before you set up these compli- 
ance officers that have that as their principal duty ? 

Air. Vaughn. That was before, that was during the past year, 
and it would be partly before and partly after we established the 
compliance offices. i- , 

Air. ^[icKS. What is your objective with the compliance officers that 
you have now set up separately? What is your objective in the num- 
ber of surveys that should be made ? 

Air. V.\UGnx. We have nlanned an increase for this coming year, 
and Aliss Schaeffer has the %ires. 

Aliss ScHAEm:R. For flight schools, 100 percent. In other words, 
every flight school would be surveyed once a year. 

For the BCL, the below college level courses, every 4 years a school 
would be surveyed, 25 percent of them would be surveyed each year. 

Air, LuMAN. Is that the classification proprietary schools fall in? 

Aliss SCH.\EFFER. YcS. 

The institutions of higher learning, those that have over 300 trainees 
25 percent every year. Less than 300 trainees, there are 25 pei-cent 
liaison visits. In other words, they rre doing a dual function — they're 
doing the compliance as well as any other administrative problems 
that would be discussed at the time. 

For OJT and apprentice, 10 percent every year. 

Mr, Hicks. All right. Now, as you discover things that aren't to 
your satisfaction, what formal process or informal process do you 
have of passing that on to the Office of Education ? 

Mr. Vaughn. We would immediately upon receiving the report of 
a compliance survey showing violations of approval criteria, submit 
that report to the State approval agency. 

Mr. Hicks. No, I'm talking about the Office of Education here in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Mr., V\i If tUviv is ;i (li-^*riniiiiation of any kind on tlu« part 
of flir Si*liiH)K or a fa I Inn* to rout ply with our titir VI iv<rii hit inns, 
then \w \Vf)iihl notify tln» iHWrv of Kduration. U»<'aiise tln«y an* also 
involviMl in pn)<rnims that aiv \vorkiii<r with us. ami this is niw of 
thr n*a>otis that \vi» have thes*» [M'rio«Ur nii»eliii«rs with the OBin* of 
Ri jurat ion. 

Mr. IIicK.N. Now. SfH'ial SiM urity a!si> fiinils >tu«lf»nt>. hut you tion't 
ha\> any formal workiii;: n<lation^hip with SfK-ial Snirity^ 

Mr. V.\n;HN. No. sir. not on the educational level. June. <lo y<H! 
know of any i 

Miss Sc iIAEFFER. Xo. 

Mr. VAn;i! I would like to <ro back to your qui'stion about all 
State approval a<:*Mirii»s lieinsr alike or n«)t alike., 

I will «rive an r\aiii[>le. W«» havr a State approval a^rency in one 
State that will approvr a S4*IhniI. and that .^anie school will h'^ve an 
op4»rati<»n in another State, idmtieal. and the State approval a<:i»ney 
in that State, on invasion, we find that they will deny %hnt s<-hooL 

Mr. PRiTt iiARD. So there are different standards in different States. 

Mr., V.MT.iix. Oh. yes, sir. 

Mr. PRrrniARi). What I want to know is. do you take this into con- 
sidenition. and obviously, some States an- l>ett'*r run than others. 
Mr. V A r«; 1 1 X., Yes. si r. 

Mr., PRiTc iiAia). In this area. Some may do a jol) of weedin*r out. 
may get after them, and in other States they don't. 
Mr. Vait.hx. That's true. 

Mr. PR!»riiARi). } >d it would .*^vni to me that you would be aware 
of this and you wouid know that you have ;rot to l>e verj- careful in 
State X. or because they don't take rare of their business, and you are 
ffoin«r to have to make sure that government money is spent carefully. 

^^r. Vaimhix. True., Xornially. a iv<rional offi<-e <lire< tor ami his staff 
in that n-pional offiee and in "that field station knows the State ap- 
proval agency, he knows their weaknesses. They may be strong in the 
OJT field and do a darn «rood job. but they ma}' Ix* weak when it comes 
to policing an individual school, so yes, sir. that is correct. 

They do watch it more rarefully. 

Mr. PRiTr iiARn. But what I am lookimr for is a little <niidance. I 
keep having the feeling that our ability to <ret all of the Federal a«ren- 
ries roordinated and w orking ami running down the road in a hame.sR, 
it seems to be a wish way out tliore. 

The Offire of Kdncation has had -i yeors to promul^ra^e their reprula- 
tions and still haven't done it. and so it .seems that the. Ijcst chance of 
[)olicin^ this area is throu^di the States, and the law says it. 

Xow. I would like to put sonu- pnvssun* on the States that are not 
doin<r a «rood joh. and I ^rue^s I am lookin^r for a little advirc ami help 
on how can wo nudire the States into >ome action, and ohviously, you 
people would know whirli States are doin^ a «rood job and which are 
not doinjtr ji t^ood job. 

>rr., V\roHx. Yes. sir. our regional offire director would know the 
weaknesses of the State ap|:r*oval a<rencv. 

Mr. PRiTcifAm). All ci*rlir. wh .t T* wonder, could you as a f>erson 
;rive nie some ^r^'idanre as to whirh States are doin^ a jrood joh and 
which States aren't doinjra <roof| job? 
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Mr. VAr«ii.\x.: I thiv't tliiVik we liave them catoporized that way., 
Mr. PRiTciiARD. WrIL if wf raiinot pet the iiiforiiiatioii so that we 
can 

Mr. Vacohx. I don> believe that my evahiaf ion or my staff s evalua* 
tion of one State approval ajreiioy as oppoj^ed to another, as to how 
strong rhey are in nieetiair the mpiimneiits, woulil l>e stiflirient to sat- 
isfy your needs either., There is n*. yardstick. 

ifr. pRiTriiARD. I realize that, hnt there are alx)ut three or fo«r dif- 
ferent p-oups here that come in on this, and I think may lie getting m 
pnifileof alioiit three. fonrditfen»nt angles, we niiglit get a little lietter 
idea* and what I am hoping for is that we can turn the lieat on the 
States that refuse to do a projier nolicing joh. and I am sure that in 
yfwir or7|;Mization they know wliich States are doing a good job. 

Mr. V Anjiix. Yes. sir. rhey know. 

Mr. pRiTi'iiARD. They know, anii wonldn*t it be nice if we could 
kind of get that information. 

Xow, maybe we are getting over where it is something that you 
feel you cannot do. Do yuu really feel that that is beyond the line 
here? 

Mr, Vaioiix.; I think it is beyond th<- realm of any responsibility 
that wr coiilil ex* n'i58e witliin the Veterans* Ailministration liecause 
we are constantly calliuir to tlie attention of tlie State apf>ro^'al agen- 
ci«»s that an- weak, and as I s;iy. just this past year I have establishes! 
that we will havi* tminiii*; pni^rrams with thesi* on a regional Itasis 
so that more than om* State ill Ih> sitting in these training sessions 
with the other Statr>. to l<*am nxnvv itUmt w'>:it the goo<l States are 
doing. 

T^t sput it that way. 

Mr. pRnrifARn. Well. I tlitnk you know \.hat I want* and T think 
I understand your problem. 
Mr. VAiT.nx. Yes. sir. 
Mr. Hicks. Mr. Lunian? 
Mr.Li*3fAX. Mr. Vanglm, earlier 

Mr. VAn;iiN. Could I turn tliis over to Mr., Mulone? I have to go 
to the airport. Tui .sorry, but T have a plane at ii*. but T will leave 
it toMr. Mnlone, 

Mr. Mulone is niy deputy, anil he has ju.st arriie'i in AVashington, 
He*s lieen a regional i>ffice director, and I tliink he run hi give you 
some help. 

Mr. PRiTf HARD. Good. Tie may have a good answer \'fV me here. 
Thank you ver\* much. 
Mr, VArc.iix. Thank yon. 

Mr. LrM.\x. Mr. Mulone, earlier I asked Mr. Vaughn about the 
enforcement of the rrgiilation that says a scliool cannot use erroneous 
advertising, ami lie sail] he would have to get where you lia*. 
acted on this, in the .^R n'gional offices. 

Now. how ran you possibly cooi>erate witli the Office of Education 
and the Fefleml Trade Commission in Washington if you don> even 
k'u>w what is happening in these regional offices, to get enforcement 
of that law? 

T)> they tell you in Washington when they hare moved against 
a i^'tiool. or do they handle it themselves, and if they do handle it 
thenwlves. how does tlie Office of Education know? 
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Mr. Ml rMNf, \o. rhis w ilmv on ;\ stntowiilr U:\<\>. Wlini ;i f:ilM» 
•>r iiiishsitliiijr atl,» irisin:r iiii.i«.s up. u is takni up l»v rlio nirioiml 
•»nhN» ilinrror with tlii*St:irr:i|ipn»\ :il ;iiri*»H V.< 

Mr. Li MW. Hut yoii wv liavr Um ii tnlkiii^r niHMit ;i IVilonil 
unit lirn*. ami trviiijr tu iref tin* ;iiriMirii»s in liHp i^n.-ii inher. 

I uouM ^ii|i|MiM* tli:it if yniir n*ifioii:i| njliiv ili^ini-ml a fi«|iiK>l 
•n Wvoimusr th:if was iiMiiir misK'niliu;: :nl\tMti>iusr, tlir Ft*<li*nii 
Tnulf ( oiuniis>ioii luijrlit \\:iut ti> kimw it. iu:iyln* vwu tin- Oflirr of 
Ktlnontiiin. Iiuf if thr iviitral iitlin« uf tlu- Vitrnuis' AihiiinistnitiiHi 
•lni»sn> kiiim- aUnit it. Iinw i-an tli«* iiitrni^eurv irmiiu lin auvthiiM^ 
with iff ' . - 

Mr. Mri.MVK. WrII. ycm <4v. wiirji vimi liNik at tlii< imi a limai! s|mh*- 
fnini. wliat \\v :iry doiiiir in tin. WtrraiK* A^liuiiiistratinn is artuailv 
•Iralinif with -'^ Sr::ti* airrn.-ii--. ami wr an- iIimiijj this in trnus of the 
n»jrioiial <>rtin* iliivrtor. ami \iv is thr man that sits owr tlir \vhi»!e pro- 
L'tain. n< far as th** Wtrraii-* Aihiiiui^tmtinu i< rnm-rrmMl. 

He am! his staiF aiv tin- watrhful rw of what i< iriuuir on in tli«* 
iMhiration Hrl.l. wh^^thrr ii U* I III., nr lH»h.\\ l oUrirr IrwKamI aiivtliinir 
th:ir is ilrtrrniinnl as iuisii*a«|iii<: or fal«' adx iMtisiuir thmiitrh o:ir 
•IWrniunatiiiiis that an* inaiti* hv c<oiii|)linm'i« ins{x*rtinns. is itnmotii- 
atfly hni!i«rht to liirht with tho Stati* approval a«:*Mny., 

Mr. Li m w. Hut 'i< it linniirht lo li^'ht wiiii auyoiir fmni thr (>ffi*v 
of K*hii'atiru III H-frn-iHf fn -tmlnit fo:in<.iir aiiynur fi *u\ thr Fnlrml 
Thnle i 'iHiiiuissirii f 

Mr. MrriiNi:. \Vr||. In my r\iN*riiMirr. I wonhl havr to aiwwrr no. 

Mr. la M.w. Slionhhrt it Im'? 

.\Ir MrijiVK. Yrs. I MipiH>s4* that wr roiiM imfirovi- tlie pn>^nini to 
that extont aii«l iitakr ii inoiv fonvful, vr<, 

Mr. I jI'MW.: WrIK do Villi «;i*t af thr n*s5iiitiai irvrl auv infoitiiatioti 
foMU thr Oflirr of Kihiratiiai ami tlir I Ti * r«>niii!:5 in v«)iir dim tion f 

Mr. Ml 1.1 ^ rs. Wr ilo. Yon inraii in trnns of tlir <}iialily and thv 
staiidanis tlial an* pnn idrd hy tlir s< hoo| i 

.\Ir. la M \\. \Vi' havr s«»vri*:il Frdrnil asfrtirirs involv<»d our way or 
ain»thrr wiili tlir M*hi>«ils. ( )iir i>' thr a!:iMiri«>s di-i-ovrrs a pniblriu. Thr 
< I Host inn is. ti» what dr;rn»<^ «!i> thry iiiakr tln» othrr a^riMirirs a wait* that 
tfirn* is a pnddiMi! thnv. ^> that thr iitlirr a^rmr ir> ran takr soinr 
artioii^ 

.Mr. ,\lri.iiVK. Ajrain. in my r\|H'nriiro. I would havo ti> answrr 
thrn» IS not thi* rninniuniratii»ii in r\i>triirr that shoiihl Ik* in this an*a. 
ft is not as liLdit a- it <licuild Ik*. 

Mr. <tKAii\M. Miv Miilorir. what ;»lK>ut rfMiinniniration Ix'twprn thr 
n»2rio!i:il ortii-r> ? If ymi rrrrivr a lot nf rf»in|>laints aUnit a s^'liool in 
Illiuoi**. aiv tlmx' romphiints >ruf hy thr \'A to ymir IViinsylvania 
ri'2rn>nal oHii r ? 

Mr., Ml Thrrr is a \<ry iiijlit roininniiif*atioiK vrry ti^jlit. I>f»-^ 

raii^r our ollirr in trriiis of rorrr*«|'onflrn<'r srhiKiIs. thrrr is an oprra- 
tioii in iiiaii\ oflirr Statr><. ami an r\ Mn[dr f»f this wouhl Ih* La Sallr. 
a <orivspiindrni r »-rhoi)| i>iM of Chira^fii. Thry ojM»ratr in pnu tirallv 
i»\i ry Statr in thr Tnitril Stair>., 

Now. tluMi* i< a ddfrriMirr iri 'luali* v from St^itr to Statr: no\\\ if tlir 
• piality i<. Ih > siy.— uhnonn;.l iti r Statr. hr^ ifoini; lo rrimrt that ti> 
all nf ihv oiIn r.s.^ Ilr*-' •'•nn:; to n port that ti» thr rr^xional olliir that 
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Iiou*!«'S till' iiiniii o!!iri of t\\v roriv>|M»ii«|f:i«v s« lux»l. plus report iiiff this 
toimr Wa>liin};t«.ii oflin*. 

Mr. (ii?.\ii.\M. So if tin* vefrnit. liviiiir in IViinsylvaniji applit^ to :i 
S4*li«)ol ill C'hirajro. i|«h»s t!ir rririoiml oflin- in IN^iiri-iylvsinia iiifonn him 
of |»mkh»iiis that the ivirioiinl ntlii r iit Chirairo has disi ovenni? 

Mr.. Mn.t»N>. You iimmii fn»iiiotlirrio<»fli« ;»^ 

Mr. Graham. Yi^. 

Mr. Mri.«»\K. Ye<. then* is a v»»rv ^t^hmI romniuninitior. in this area. 

Mr. pRm iiARn. ^Vithin the VA ^ 

Mr. Mri.f <NK- Yes. within the V.V it has Iwt^w very tine. 

If I wen* sittiiijr as tlu' ilinn tor of the (Miii a«ro reirional office, and 
I (|is«*overt>d s^Huetliinc: in Illinois involvinjr a corres|>ondenre i?rhool. 
ami I knew that it atf«M te«| the other Stutes, I woiihl come rijrht in here 
fo Washini^on anfl oiitlini' the entire c:is«» for them. 

Tliey in turn wouhl jro tfi the Hehl and tell thcni that this is a situa- 
tion With such and such a m'Iuh»I. This <Mnirs quite freijiiently. 

Mr. Graham. >Ir. Miilone, I woniler if you could review for me 
the j>roiess a veteran iroes thnui^rh in applying for henefits. We were 
fold that onrc he Uff>iues a veteran he reieives a mail packet from the 
V.V. What hap|>ei»s^ 

Mr., Ml !.«»NF. Once he is separated from the senice. he is driven his 
disiluirire form, a I>I>2ll. that 1>IV214 is f?ent to our compiuer center 
in .\urtin ami in turn, a computer spills out a letter to the \-etenin 
which enuinen tes certain U-netits that he has. plus the fact that it 
also uii-hides a^ application for etlticaticm l>enefits that he can fill out 
and take to a s* hool, whether it l>e IIIL or HCL. and the school certi- 
fies and lie «-ert]fi<'s. ami that romes in and we take action on it. 

This is under chaptor .'W., title I'nited States Code., 

Mr. Gr\h\m.: I^ut it is not neri^ssan" for hiui to meet with anyon«» 
from the VA ? 

Mr. Mi r.i»xK. Xo. 

Mr, Graham. Well, the only i-oiniselinjr he would receive then is 
thmii^h the mail? 

Mr. Mt r »NK. WsdI. he rereivi»s < ouuselin<r on the campus and in the 
.«<<'hool. 

Mr. (iRAiiAM., From a VA j^erson ? 

Mr. Mru»XK. Well, under the new projrram, yes. he wonld have a 
ehnnce. he would have the opportunity to talk ton representative of the 
Veterans' .V lmiiiist'-ation., 

Mr., (iRMTAM.: Where woiihi this n» present a* ".e he? 

Mr. Mt i.oxK. On the campus. 

Mr. Grmiam. W»at ahojit :i corresjmndence si'hoo!? 

Mr. M( ij»NK. In » corres|>ondence s* h«>ol or Ijelow colle*re level, he 
wnddn't t;ilk to f»i><». 

.Mr. (fRAiMM. Well, wluit al)OUt a residence school and a proprietary 
*»% hool ? 

Mr., Mfi.nNK. W«» wouldn't have that «»ither. 

Mr. (fRAiiAM. So it would just l>e on collejre campuses. 

.Mr., Mt ijosr.. Yes. 

Mr. Graiivm. Hut as far as proprietary schools <ro, there is no vet- 
erans counseling, perscmal rouuselin^r. 
Mr. Mi i.f»NK. Xo. 
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fliMf hv \^ iMii-sjiiir ul.jrrtivr. .tnd tli:if h,. siiilclrtilv 
• lorulr^ rh.it :r jiisf i^ui l!u» nl.jnfivi* tliat Uv \\;uit> m piii-suc riiul 
ho \\;uit< to « Ii:n!L'«* lii^ i «Mjt>»r. U'lu»u thriv is n rliansrr «>f roiirs**. then* 

l^'^Mlir roi||>r|»Ijir||i;lf ti\kv> plrnv. 

.M^ u\ii\K Lr! nu- jii>i :i^k yon rn follow tlint up. 

Mr Ml n»NF. .M;i\ I m;iki»onr inonM oiiiinrut ? 

Any wiiTiih tnkiuir «»ilnnf ii>i' uinli i law r.ui nM|Mr>f roiiiiM*lin^ 
;it :iiiy finic. 

Mr. Vnvn u \hi>. Hiir sih»ih| ^ji.s billioii hnv on tlio VA on nlnrn-: 
rional l>rnefifs to oiir wtonins. .iiul it shows hero th.it we onlv s|H»n«l 
>i7.:» inillion for rniiiiM»lin^r, I'hnr i- foiir-teiuhs of I iHMvent, :\u(l I 
kiiow tlmt in all othrr :isjH»rts nf ediuMtion. that woiihf W ronsidrroti 
rninisfiilt*. Fn>iii n»y oxiH-rientv. t his isterrihly important, that |XH)ple 
iret -onie t oiuis«>li»ii: an«i an opportunity to talk these tliinirs over 
More they «:o down the n>atl and are rneonraired to. an«l I ramiot 1h»- 
lieve th:i that is a very irootl mtio, 

Mr. Mri i.NK.: Well, antler rhapter :U. there is no requirement that a 
yetrran U- routiM^hMl initially. He ran mpiest it. hut then* is nothing 
in the ii«i:ulaf ion or the law ?l.n -av^ that he nnjst lie ronnsele*!. 

Mr.. I*Riiiii\in). Well,! wasn't fariiiii: aln.nt th;it. I'm kind of proh- 
iHi: heie not on what tlie law sa\ ^ lie must do. Imf what wonid !»e liost 
for the veteran, and in yon r opinion 

Mr. Mri.4i\K.: Well, in niy opinion, and the ev|HTi*Si»-e T have had. 
even Avifh my own rhildn-i at th • hiirh srhmd level, durini: their edu- 
••ation at the hiirh '^^•hool level, fhev are ronn^^led anv^^nnniWr of 
times. 

Mr. PRrnHARp. Oh. yes. T un(hT?tand that: that'-: not veterans. 
That s our edtimtion process, and that has n,me alwrnt Ivranse jieople 
have fonnfl that it i< necessary., 

>rr >fi'i.oNK. That s rijrht.' 

Afr. PRm-ff \Rn. Xow. yon take a y.>unir per7f,n that is a veteran, and 
IS ronunir haek. T cannot think of an von e that could l»enefit more hv 
.some roiinselinir. Tie takes this course, and si s down and ju^t lias no 
cFiance to talk it over with s''»iel>of|v,, 

Mr., .Mi f^»\K. Widl. a-i T '^i* d. if he feels that iie want ^ i'o!iUMdin{r. h« 
can request it when he makes application ^or education lM«nef ts. 

Mr., Pi»Trfi\Ri>. Put von know, ^avinir Miat a fn-rson feids that he 
wants it or tmt.Is it.T fhir,|c f|,;^t there shoiiM soino standard conn5?el- 
in«r. si> that not hiving > i< the e\<-j»pfion. rather than having: if is the 
exception. 

Ami T n-ali^e that we re !roin«r after a littl » different lineup here, 
von know, this "c f„>r n^iiU- on the poinf..l»nt I mie^vc j j,,^^ j^oi-f of 
IMohiin: ,oii fM-x<»nanv. what yon think alM>ut counsolin<r and vi-terai.s. 

Mr. >f I i.ovF Well. T Udievr it; ronn<elinjr., 

Mr. pRm if\Ri». Well if voij do. wj»y do we s»>ond onlv four-tenths 
of 1 penriit :il it? T wo?dd like fo ^ei- flic airei.rv make il. a^ T sav. 
more the rule eat her than thr exr.'i»t'orry make it easier, moro '-iicour- 
aiTotnent to do it. Immmusi* it is in\ opr^itui. mv o\ iM-rieiuv with veterans 
i<that thi»v nerr? couiiM^liuir verv l)ad1\ . 

Now. thr»t is just niy (»ersoMal fe di ji:- haj»penin!: to .lave had 
friend- f»f mine anfl friend^ of m\ ;or, wl > Inivc f»i drd up in i iv fionf 
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room, and jiist bv chanre wv have ^rotten talking, and I said, well, 
whv are you doiii^ it. this, and that, and I tind thru, all those kids 
pretty lost in how they arrive at a school, is just sort of hy rhance. 
and thai is just a pei-sonal obsorvatir k. 

Mr. MriiDNK. Well, at one time \v<' did what we railed pronp roun- 
selinp, chapter :U. \vhen» we ^rot. let s say. a uundvr of vetenins. not 
in excess of lo, as a ^'roiip and we talked to the veteran al)out what 
f?eld of endeavor he was jroinjr to take on. i • r 

Xow, in most case's that was not the kind of rounsehnjr that the uidi- 
vidnal veteran wanted. 

Mr. PKnrcii.MJD.That s ri^ht. i i u 

Mr. Mru>NK. He wantetl to know where he could to school, could 
the Veterans Administration help him jret into a s|M»citic Si'h.wl, and 
what lieneHt.s he was iroin^ to derive from the (il hill. 

Mr. pRiTcii.\Ri>. Well, that's really information. That's not conn- 
.selinc^ 

Mr. Mui/iNF.. That's ri^'ht. That is not connst^hng. 

But by and larpi\ in the majority of cases, this is what they want'M 

to know. . , , ,1 I. * 

Mr. Prittiiarp. That s how they start off. when they tell yoi; what 
thev want to know. 

Mr. Ifu Ks. I think Mr. Pritchard was a vulini f>f had counseliup. 
That s the iK)int he is trviu^r to make. 

Mr. PRiTrii.\Ri). I hat's rijrht.^ ! ve Uvn tof) embarrassed to tell my 
mother, ever since, where 1 am. -^i r 

Mr LrM\N. Mr. Mulone. somwnc the other day told me with ref- 
erence to pro'prietarv students, that the course- < hanpe m|nirement was 
very tonph for them. >H»cau>e they had to ^r<'t couns«Oin;r and they had 
to wait :^ or 4 months. , , , , ir • 

Is there anv validitv to this. an<l if that s the casi-. how effective is 
rounselinjr if von can't ^'et to s<»e a counselor fairly <inick!y ? 

Mr Mru»NK.. Well, a veteran is allowed one < luui<.T of course. If he 
decided that he wantetl a si^coud chaupe. there is a nM|Uirenicut that 

he be counseled. i • ^ i 

In the meantime, we have mir own staff n)uns<-lors and regional 
offices, and we have contracts with counseling centers thmnghout the 
State. Now. the State that I came from. Ilhuois. we had hve such 
(^entei^ 

Xow! if the appoifitmem is inatle and the veteran shows then- is no 
reason whv he cnuut>t lie .onns^-led within a ih-vuhI of W days, hut 
Wieve it or not, luir no-show uite on <onns4'Jin<r sometimes gws up a.«* 
high as 25 ])i»rf cut.: We cvi n»-timate uur appointments hy a minimum 
of 10 percent. 

Xow. if a veteran «h>es not show . „ j 

Mr. Pritcii.\ro. WelK that really, that h> percent falloff. my den- 
tist has almost that had a falloff nite. 

Mr Mri^»NK \o: it's not f hat had. hut when yon arc dealing nation- 
wide.'when von are dealing in terns of thmisamis of <'oniiselees. then— 
if he do*»s nf)t show, then he has to Im» leschrduhMl again, ami some- 
times a n»-^che.hiling takc< another Ij) day«. ^ ^ , , *i„ 

The actual counseling fakes a luiuuinim of a <hiy. the wnteup ot ill 
n^ports— in '^ome cases where they uoni show, it couhl amount to M) 
davs. it « onhl amount to that. 
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Mr. (finiiwi. Ml.: .Miiluiu*. in tlii> |ia«»lvi»r fluit yon >oiul niir. is tlic 
only wniiuiiir about vo^'utionjil m IiooIs, or uny type of siliool. ror- 
ii»<pon«lrnrt' m IiooI. rt r«^trm. I-* tlii- the o!il\ ron^iinirr (Mitiration that 
is put oil! f 

Mr. <fK.Mi\M. Ila\r yon <;i\rn any tlioiiirht to inrlrnlin<r the V'VC 

booklet ubirb t\vi\U wiib all \t)» aiHinal s. IhmiU. in tbr pai krt ( 
Mi.<s Srn\FKKfR. I Jon't know \f that has Immmi t-on-^iMvnd or not., 
Mr. (»R.\ii \M.: < Hln'rw iM*. br rT<ri\r> no warninir what-^M'wr^ 
Mr., Mri.«>NK. Wr'll uvxkv m n»»tt» of tiiat and rntuinly niakr an in- 

<jniry. I tlon't know. 

Miss St-ii It nii»rht lu'tbat the (larkri i< >o lariTf now that to 

a<|i| int)n' infonnaHon i< jn-Jt iroinir to iiavr liiTo tos> tlir wlioir thinir 

:i.si«K'. 

Mr. (rR.\ri.\\r Hi»t in othrr wonU thoniriK a \rtrian tonM lorciW 
this pa<'k<»t» siirn np for a propnriaiy srhool. or j;o to s« b*x)l w ithont 
vwM knowinir that tln^ro arr -onn* problems in tlir firltl. that hr niiirht 
not *X{*t ;i job. that tUv oilu'ation niiirht Im» p<M)rIy or;raiiiznl. or 
wliatrvor. 

What al>oiit if von roceiwil a thonsainl roin[)laints alH)nt a srho(»l. 
am! Iiail not vrt (li^approvctl thr course, u horc aloiiir tlu» liiir won hi 
lu» Ih' fob! not to apply to that sr|uH>| ami not fake that particular 
roiirsf. I hat tliviv iniirht Ih» probb'ins ^ 

Mr. Mri.i»NK. Wi'll. wr ba\<» bad that cxprririu-r. Wv bavp simply 
<|uir a«*ivpriii£; applications for that srhool until wo liavr niaflr the 
»b-tv»ri»iinai ion r>f whctlu'r or not the condition oxistod.: 

I* thr <o!idition oxi^h'd. wv woiibi simply iu)r si*ml any moro vet-: 
e* jMis to the si'liool.^ 

Mr. ( tKAiiAM.: Mr. .Muloiu*. how- miirh money ih.es :i veteran ;ret to 
so to si'liool i 

Mr. Mri.oNK. If be is sinirlo. lie ircts >^'2']0 a iii(»iitli. That iiierea.s<\s 
with the niinilH»r of deiH'iideiits that he has. and it «roes up to a iiiaxi 
nniin of al>o»:? 

Mr. (fR.^ !i.\M. .Vnd that i.s to cover all costs totro to school ^ 
Mr. Mt i.oNK., Yes. 

Mr. '»R.\u\M. And bow (|o you [>ay tbismoiu'v i 
Mr. Mri.oVK. Directly tot be vet era i:. 
Mr. (iiuiiAM. Ilia lump sum i 
Mr. Mri.oNF. No, month bv montb. 

.Mr., I^t M \N. Mr. MiiIone.Dr. < )ilaiis and some of our other witnesses 
have imide the point iliat wr pn»bably don't know eiioii^li ahriut the 
'u-f)pi ietary vocational edm^ntioii. sboiihl know more alwiiit wlial 
tyjH» of pciMui benefits or the t \ pe of tiaiiiiuir that serins to work best 
to suit the aims of p(»r)ple wh ) attend. 

The VA has put hundreds of tliou*<ands of students tliroUL'h pro 
orit'tary ve lonal iir)ols. What attempts have Im'cu made to try to 
fill the «r:ips in knowhMljre about the s< hr)ol>. so as to better advice 
future Vetera n> ^ 

Mr. Ml t.t^NK. Well, in the fiebl we talked about compliance ^Ilr\eys. 
We triked alioiit speciali/iiir in coiiiplianee survey oflieers. 

Mr.: I/i Mw., 1*111 talkin*, uioit» about yoiir relationsliip with the 
\eteraii student, a folio wnp after tie has Ihmmi through school, what did 
yon e\j»eet, wbai did you find, what adxire would you rfi^ e to someone 
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who is troinsT to selort a s(»1k)o1. d'u\ it relate to the iob. that sort of 
thinir. to fill our knowledirr about the «roneral area of proprietar}' 
schools .111(1 the students and their needs, and so forth ? 

Mr. >fi'KoyK. AVell, as to a followiip after the man has completed his 
edueation and ronmleted his ohjertive. we don't have any follownp. 

Mr. pKiTrHARi>. Yon have never done any follownp ? 

Mr. Mi roNE. None other than s?>eeial stndies. as. let s say. sending 
the man a questionnaire and askin«r the (piestions that you enumerated. 
Xo : we never ha'*e done that. 

Mr. PRm if.xRU. You nnist hiwv done some. 

Mr. Brxnan. Mav T simirest — we do now have a survev in process 
which approaches this. We ask tlie man if he finished the course, if 
not. why not. is he usintr the skills, thai sort of thinfj.. That study is 
in process. 

Mr. PRm-HARD. Have you had some surveys done by people, have 
von had some studies done, von know, we liave all spent billions of 
tlollars it! this pn>^rani. and T would think that, vou know, there 
would have l»een some very fine ^^tudies made a« to how worthwhile 
It was. what it meant to them, or how we could do it l)etter,, 

T cannot imagine that there just wasn't a terrific ;>mount of follownp 
to inakf* .^.jre tha^ this was money well spent, and that we were doin^r 
as ff(K>d a job as possible in this area. 

Mr Ntn.oNK. Well, from th** State level and «)ur regional offices, we 
ha ve never made sucli a study. 

Mr. Br WAN.; There have Ikmmi a lot of private studies, but most of 
them deal with college level 

Mr. Pritch ARD. I mean in the vocational area, not in colleire. 

TTave vou people funded «?ome studies? 

Mr Bran \N%The one T just mentioned is the lar^rpst., 

Nfr. PmrniARn. .Vnd that is»roin*ron now? 

Ml. Bkan xN. Rifflit now. 

Mr PhiTriiARP. But ^ vears a*ro. r> years ajro. you people did not 
have an onijoin«r prorrram ? 

Mr. Br WAN. Well, mav T snarest. ^ vears ajro. 5 veai*s aj?o. there 
wcn*n*t many people who had fin* shed the Procrram. Tt wi:s onlv 
l)ecrinninff. and it is at the pivsent time that we have a chance to tret 
Meoplf who luive had the opportnnitv to finish the prourani and who 
ha\ e had sonieM'ork evnerience followiufr that program 

Mr I^m'MXRD. Well, we have had veterans firoiufr through voca- 
tu)n d m liools for vear^. 

Mr. Br WAV. Yon are speakinjr of the ;»ar1ier proirrams. 

Mr. PRncTr\Ro. Well, siire. 

Mr r.r\f \\., Reccntlv. the (r.XO did a stunv. for the Senate, T l)e- 
lievc. of the corrcsjwnulcrx'c scliools. coniT>1etion rates, and so forth., 

Was that the first stndv in thi< area, tlir one that the Senate com- 
nnssinned the f t .\ O to do ? 

Mr. Br w w. Well, there hiiV(» been a nnmlMM* of shulies. There was 
a re\ lew of the World War TI projrrani. about 10r>0. in which the com- 
«j;ttee went deeply into the of)erations of schools and made many 
Icirislntivc chauL'es based upon that.. That sort of thin^ has been 
repented. 

Afr LrM \ v. T am talkinir about one where you contact the students. 
Was tlie Cj\0 sur\ey the first one that went out with (juestionnaires 
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and said, did \(ni tiiush tlu' tnuist\ did you ^rt't t\ jol), what did you 
think of thv tiainiii«:, what did \on thiuk of thf VA rounsrhn^r, ami 
so forth : was that thv lirst rtiort > 

Mr.. Hr.w \\. Tni not awaro of any tliat ihd oxartly that Im'Ioh'. 

>rr.Mri.o\j. k am not eitht^v 

Mr. Prit< M \Ki). Vou «rft the fi'chiii:* tliat wo have a pri'tty t,^ood 
disiHuij>in;x nuit, but. \()U know. 1 think in\ ft't*lin«r wonM \n\ if I wa.s 
tied up ni this kind of arti\>t\ I wo tid ho ^ui ve\in'r all tlu* tiiuo. I 
would bo ju.^t ohockiMir it all tho tinu' hocausi' with the auiouiit of 
numoy *roin*r thnniirh. thoro is ros]>(>M-ii>dity, plus t!u uso of po(ij«'<*'s 
lives, tho tnne auii hours that poo|>lo iia\o juit into courst^s, tliat you 
would Tiot have left it up to just, you kuow, a study hero autl tin jf. U 
would 1k» an oniroui*r pro<ri ani. 

* I am aniazetl. That is all I ha\o. Mi. (Miairinaa. 
Mr. HicKiH. Mr. (irahani ^ 

Mr. (iRAHAM. No. SUV 

Mr., Hu K^. Thank you very much., 
Mr. Mri.oNK. Thank you very mui-h. 
\Mv. Vauirlin's pro])ared statement follows:] 

PREPARFD StaTKMKNT OF OdFXL W VArCHN. rilTEF BE-N'EFITS DIRECTOR. VkTFRAXS* 

AnMl.NlSTK\TlO\ 

Mr rhairnian jiiid nn'inbprs of thv siihconini Utee. we i\rv pleased niJjH-ar 
liofnrc you t(nl«y tn pn^rnt rht» \it'\vs of rhf VHernns .\(lnuiu stmt ion on thv 
vooation.il trainiiiK pro^'miij^ for veteran^ and (rrt:n:i otlirr eli^ihlo 

Tlip \ t'tJ'rans .V(^un^i'^tratl(>n i> r**Np()!isihI(» for adininisfrring thvvo hn^''- 
etlurntinnal pro^jnini'* w hit'h pro\i(ie edin-atioii and trainiiij: for vt^tenins. M'r\i»t»-. 
mm. servirewonirn. and eli^ild*' deiK'ndeiUs. The fir^t. and l>est know?'., iv the 
<J.I Bin. This provide'^ vrti'ran.< wuh thi» upportnnity to attain thv \o<;i r}r>Tial 
and rdnrational levels wliioh they niipht norrudlly have a-spired to and oht.niied 
had they twt sprved their country. Tiie second, tlie ^Var <»rp!>ans' nnd Widuus* 
Educational .Vssisfance Art. provides edncational opportunities to th«' children 
of se\erel\ disahlefl or deceased veterans, which they nutrht have hcen alilc :o 
obtain had it not h,*en f'>r the riisnlnhty of the parent, for the wivc> and uninws 
of <nch veteran^*, and f'>r the wives and children of those individual- v no 're 
listt*<l hy the nnlitary (lepjirtinents .is nnsxjn^ in action, captured in li .» < r 
hy a ho«»tile force, or forj d)ly detained or interned in line of <inty hy i f-iremti 
government or power The third, the Votational Reh:ildlit!iti.»n Ar f. j r-i\iih.^ 
vocational rehnhilitation as«*i»*tance for disnMcd \eteraiis 

If the veteran eleot-s to pursue !i course that will unalify him for :i < 'Slian 
TiH'ational ol)j«»etive. the law provides that the curricninin or courM-s h-:\ it 
the (Hincntional institntion shall he generally accepted as necesMir\ t.> fuliHI 
the re(|uirements for the attainment of a predeterminiHl and identitied vc-c-. M<'nal 
or professional objective tsection 1#».'>2<1)). title .'^H. \' S Cmle) Such ae ' ''ict fa 
is a nvojErnized (M-cnimtion that is list^ni in the Pictionary of Occnpatii . ..! Ts^'> 
or one that i.s subject to l-stinc in that reference 

The objective.s (»f v»M'ationaI school courses jwul job frainini? course*- .in ( j'k'u 
stated in terms of a particular craft, snch as car|K'nter. welder. .lUto^vo- ile 
niechanic. .sh«»et-nietal worker or similar dosi^nation. Tin* iiro^rram sclc-'t.vt »>v 

* the elufible veteran or person must include the complete trainiiii: ne^»<Ud t > »piJ'iif\ 
for «'mph>.vment as a jotirneyman in the r)crnpation selected More t!:.. 'i o?ie )»ro 
fessional or vocational objective can be pursued in the cnrrn'Ulnni or <oursr> if 
all the objectives are generally recoRnizeil n>< beirii: reasonnblx related to a sinjrle 
can'er field. \\\ example is tin antoii,obi!e body repairman who alsr> needs weld- 
ing training to |K»rform the ftill ramje of tasks in his vocational o!»jective (sec- 
tion l«r»2f b). title ."^s. r S rode). 

A vocational .school course niay be authorized for an oecnpational obiectivp 
ff graduates of the course generally (pialify for enu»loyuient in the stated job 
objective If there are licensing; refpiirements ni the State for the oru*u|>ation. 
completion of the coiirse must meet tlie reutdremetits for taking the licensing 
exatnination. Tf there are no licensing re(iuirements, c»unpletioij of the course 
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mnst be srenerally recoRnired h.v prospective employers as qualifyinj? for employ* 
ment in the stated o<riipfttion If pradnatej^ of the course cannot obtain employ-, 
ment in the comraiinity where the course is driven because they are not conRider€Hi 
qualified, the vocational course shotdd not he authorized as a pro^rram of 
education. 

In addition. 50<^f of the graduates in the last two years in sales or sales 
management courses mu«st be employed in these fields. Additional training for the 
same objective is considered refresher training, which is prohibited under the 
law. The law makes an exception where the student needs additional training 
at the seconda-v level to qualify for admission to an appropriate training pro- 
gram (Seotion l(«>l(a)(2). title 38. F.S. Code). An eligible veteran or person 
who has satisfactorily completed a vocational school or job training program is 
considered qualified for the stated occupational objective. 

Vocational training may be obtained either by correspondence, residency or 
on-job training. In general, the determination of eligibility for the payment of 
educational assi«!tance allowance is determined without reference to the type of 
school or type of training.^ Different rates of benefits are not paid merely because 
the school offering the training is a proprietar\ school as distingui.^jhed from a 
non-proprietary school. However, if the training is offered by correspondence, the 
rate of benefits is based upon 9(^^c of established charges rather than the fixed 
monthly am«mnt paid to students in residency type training. If the training is 
on-job type training, the monthly amount is less than that paid to resident stn- 
dent*; because the student al*50 is being paid a wage by the employer. This wage 
mn<Jt l)e less than the journeyman rate. If the student qualifies for the journey- 
man rate, he is considered to have attained his vocational objective. 

Proprietary •ichooN. the courses of which are not accredited, mav not have 
more than ST^'^r of the students receiving ben'^fits from the Veterans Administra- 
tion or have all or part of the cost of the cours*^ paid for by the school (Section 
1«72fd). title 38. V S Code). Xor. may the institution utilize advertising of any 
type which is erroneous or misleading, either by actual statement, omission or 
intimation fSe<»tion ITTCmc) flO) . title 38. T'.S. Code). Also, proprietary schools 
are required to have the cour^'e in operation for at lea^^t two years before veterans 
and eligible persons enrolled in the course may receive Veterans Administration 
benefits flection 1780. title 38. r.S. r.Kte). 

In addition, correspondence course pavment^s are made onlv if the statutorv 
requirements as to contracts, contract afliirmation and refunds are complied with 
1»v the schools (Section ITSfi, title 38. V S Code). 

Knforrement of these provisions of law is generally accomnli^shed throueh the 
State approving agencies of the various States (Section 1772. title 38, F.S Code). 
Except in a limited number of exceptional case**, the Vetf.ans Administration 
does not approve conr?e^ The Vetera n*< Administration ^seeks to achieve com- 
nliance with the provisions of the law by coordinating its actions uith thes** 
State agencies and reinibnrsinc them for the co«ts involved Tn addition, the 
Veteran** Administration periodically survevs training in*<titntion*< and e*«tfll»- 
lishments with Its own staff to assure compliance with legal reqnirenients While 
these survevs are made reeularlv each year as a matter of course, the Vetera n«i 
Administration also conducts snecial survevs of institutions if comr^laints have 
t>een i-eceived or if the records sul^mitted !>v the institution to the Veterans 
Administration reveal that there is probable cause for investigation. Tn calendar 
vear 1073. a total of 2jm casps were rt^ferred to the State approving agencies 
and 144 course disapprovals r*»«<ultpd. Puring the same period of time 10 cases 
were referred to VA station committee^ on educational allowances and 13 resultefl 
in disapproval of benefit** for the course bv the Veterans Administration. 

The most frequent problenjs reported to the Veterans Admini*'tration have 
to do with the quality of the educational program*^, the qualitv of the instruction., 
and the methods by which the student was induced to enroll The largest number 
of complaints have to do with corre^pondencp training courses Many students 
do not believe that the training accorded truly qualiflf»s them for the vocational 
objective sought However, this is not n universal view. The residence courses 
are frequentlv complained of in term<5 of the equipment u<«ed for training Some-^ 
times it is found to be iin*^nited to the current imlustrv standards Tn everv such 
instance, the Veterans Administration refers th»^ matter to the State approving 
agencv to verify the fact** and rake appropriate action If warranted the Veterin^s 
Administration also conducts its own Investigation, particularly where elements 
of fraud may be involved. 

Tn addition to the problem** which the student mav encounter tTr,m the instf-. 
tutions. the Veterans Administration frequently receives inquiries regarding the 
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fuilurp of th»» studont to rm»ivt» prompt niKi tiniply pnyniont of honoflts to which 
he is (mtithnl W<» ;in' at pn*M*nt implfiiu'iitiuK inan\ !m>lc chaiiK*"* in (Hir pnn'ess- 
inj; prootHiures to improve* our ^rrvire to v»*teran»< and rliwil)!*' ihtmuis. 

State approving affenries wen* creatHl as a n»sult of thv s|MH'irtr nM|ulr(»inonts 
of the WWII G I. Hill (PL rWH. 7Sth (VmRH'ss) They worv rontimiod und»«r 
the Korean Conflict O.I. Bill (PL .^.TO, S2nd Congress) pnd in the current program 
(I»USJ> 3oS). 

Section 177L titie 3S. r.S. C»xie n^pa'st'* tho rhicf ♦•\»HMitiv*' of *'ach State to 
designntf a State department or nffency to p*»rforiii the dnti»'s of the State approv-- 
ing agency in the State, Section 1774, title 3S, t',S. C(K|e authorizes the Admin- 
istrator to enter into contracts to reitnharse the States for the necessary exi>ensos 
of salary, travel, and certain administrative costs incurred in the performance 
of the duties of the State approving affency. 

Section 1772. title .Ss. f.S. Code provicies that course's offered for training; 
eliuihle i>ersons and vet**rans under the War Orphans' and Widows' Kdncational 
Assistance program (Chapter .^"1. title 3S, C.S. Cod**^ or veterans and servicemen 
under the current O I Rill (Chapt*T 84. title as. X' S. C^nle). must l»o approved hy 
the State approvin^r ngency "f the State where the school or training estahlisli- 
ment is located or by the AdminiNtrator The Aduiinistrator is only given siH»cifl'' 
responsibility for approving courses offered by Fwleral agencies or by schools 
located oiitside the Cnited State*!. 

State approving agencies have the responsibility for approving rviurses given 
hy all types of schools and training establishments. These in<>lude public and 
private schools, schools below college level, colleges, universities, hospitals, and 
apprentice and other on-the-joh training estahlishments The co irses which are 
siibject to approval nin the gannd from »<uch sid>jects as cosn>eto|ogy, auto me- 
chanics, and flight courses, to advance^l residency courses for pur|M\ses of quali- 
fying for me<lical **i>eeialty boards 

Some States have one approving agency to afiprove all types of courses and 
.schooN. Other States have two or more approving agencies with each having 
jurisdiction over particular tyi»es of schools. In States having more than one ap- 
proving agency, the u<!unl pattern is for its Peiwirtinent of Kducation to have 
approva' resi)on**ibility for all schools with its P(»partmei;t of LnlM)r having 
responsibility for all training establi<«hments oflTering apprenticeship and other 
on-the-job training. 

There are ciirrently 72 State approving agencies with w'aom the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has contracts. These ciintrncts for FY i07r» will cost the Veterans 
Administration about $12 million. In addition, the District of Columbia performs 
State approving agency work without charge. 

In performing their work. State approving agency representatives not only 
visit schools and training establishments to make initial approvals for courses, 
bu^ conduct, on a continiiing basis, super vi.sory visits s<-hoo|s and training 
establishments having veterans and other eligible i)ersons enrolled in approved 
courses. In the event violations of approval criteria arc di<covere<l on sni>er%-lsory 
vi.sits. the sohooN may be cautione<l and given a siH'ciflc time to correct the vio- 
lations, or. where serious violations (K'Cur. the State approving agency may with* 
draw the sdux^rs approval. 

In accordance with Veterans Administration Regulation 14207. whenever 
the Veteran** Administration finds that a school may be in violation of any <Ti- 
teria reqidred ' >y law for enrollment of veterans, the Committee on Kdncational 
Allowances reviews the fa<'ts and recommends to the »«tjition head the action 
to be taker The school m'xy request r. hearing l)efon» the regional office Com- 
mittee on Kdncational Allowances If the station head approves the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Kdncational .MIowances. the decision l:«oomes final 
unless witbin 30 davs from the date the school is notified (tf the decision, it re- 
oue»^t*« a review by the Central Office Kdncation an rrainitig Revi(»w Panel. At 
the Central Office level, the panel con^i^sts of a staff* meudier of the Kducation 
and Rehabilitation Service and two consiiKaiits chosen from a group of non-: 
Veterans .\dministration emT»loyees selecte<l f < r this puri>oso There are a num- 
ber of State approving aerency representatives jimong the consultant group If the 
Oirecfor. Kditcation and Rehabilitation. Servife. concurs in the recommendations 
of the review panel, this becomes the final adniini<trative decision of the Vet.> 
erans Administration. Tf the Direc^^or doe*: not cfmcur in the recommendations, 
the final derisi^m Is made bv the Chief R«»nefits Hirector. 

In manv case."^. the Committee on Kclucational As.Kistan<*e .MIowances does not 
have to take act'on because, when the violations aie called to the attention of 
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the state approving agpnoy. that agency contacts the school and either obtains a 
corroOtion of the violaticuin or withdraws the school's approval. 

It is noted from your letter of July 2. 1074, inviting repres*»ntatives of ihe 
Veterans Administration appear and testify, that it is flic SuiK'ommittec'N 
undArstanding that the schools with the largest nunilKT of Veterans Administra- 
tion supported students are the proprietary voiNitional m*Ii<»oIk. I would like to 
|K)int (»ut that unless proprietary correspondence schools arc included, this is not 
(wrect. I have a numt»er of table?* providing statistical data on ttic numt>er of |»er- 
sons enrolled in v<HationHl type training, and the amount of lienctJis which are 
paid t)y the Vetera n.s Administration. It is nNiuest<Hl that these tables t>e in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Chairman. thl« concludes luy presentation. I will l>e pleased to respond to 
any questions you may have. 



AHACHMCNT 1 

mmn cost Fot miNiNc courses not leaoing to a stanoako college degree (excluding FAtH. 

FLIGHT. ANO CORRESPONDENCE) 
(In m'ilions cf dollirsj 

Vtttrins S«rvictm«n OtptndtRts 

Ch 34. ^ - : -> 270.0 14 NA 

Ch35..:>^. >: : -r-: --- NA NA 5.6 

Ch 31.. :- - . 5.4 NA NA 



M'baptcr .'{4 veterans al<o nn'oivcd .fl>7.2 million and servltvnicn l^ti.n million 
for corres|Hnidencc training: veterans $33 S million and servicemen $6.0 million 
for flight : and vctcnins $14.0 million for farm training) 
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niuusands) 

•1700 
1600 
JSOO 
1400 
1300 
1200 
1100 
100C 
.900 
800 
700 
600 
500 
400 



200 
100 



PERSONS IK TRmiKC UNDER CI BILL 

Successive Aprils «nd Novr&bcrs 
(ifoveaber 1966 thrcueh April 197^*) 



Benefit Increase Benefit Increase Benefit Increase 
Octobfr 1967 Februafy 1970 October 1972 




^f^crease in Correspondence 
Coopensation from 100/> to 
90% for Cospleted Lessons 

.Effective January 1973 

CofTespondence 
{Below CoIfe£e)^ 



Other Residence 
Schools \ 



A^.^^^— 

.,^.^ii:^^-::rr^::r- 



" " " A « A H A « A H A a A H 

1966 1867 1968 1369 . 1970 1 971 1972 1973 



A 

1974 
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ATTACHMtNT 3 

CH 34 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF T«AINCES BY T>»>E AND PROPRIETARY STATUS OF FACILITY AS OF 

APRIL 1974 AND 1973 



Public fKilities -ptrctnUft 
distribution 



Tvp« of fKilitv 

Instituttoos of hightr lt»rnm| 

Univeriitv 
HospiUI 
TtKh«r) 
juntof coilfft 

Othtr Khoolt . 

TKhniC*! 
Buimtss 

Secondary tl«mtntJrv 
Vocational tradt 
Individual mitruction 

lob traf'ini 

Total 
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Grand toUI. all Itvtli 
Ctlltif Itvtl total 

Graduatt 

Undtr|raduat« 
Nondeirtt. 

Othtr Khocis total 

Vocational or iKhnicU post-high school 
Othtr voutional ard technical 
High schoel . 
FU|ht trammi 
Cocptrativt farm 

On.iab trainmi total 

Apprtnttcsihip 
Othtr 

Vtttran^ toti'. Itveir 

Colltit Itvtl total 

Graduate ^ 

Uni$erfr4()uate 

Nondtfret 

0th V vhoo^^ total 

Vxationjl Of ^»c^'^'Cil pc^t hi|n ichool 
Oih^-r ^xition^i ind technical 
H>|h school 
f)i|ht trat'iini 
Cooptraiive f trm 

OfUjOb trai^ma 'otal 
Oth#f 
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1974 



I S36. 724 

938. on 



121. *07 
807.829 

8. 777 

469. 9 iV 

Tl «l 
334 327 
24 023 
74 MS 
\*> 329 

128 796 

'^66 997" 
61 799 

1 448 393 

970. 84^ 
lit 6% 

so; 3% 

7 m 

m 7i2 
s9 m 

2n\ 247 

:n 7V5 
21 \2fi 

\\ 3n 
128 m 

66 997 
6» 799 

1 160 2«^. 



1.400 S66 
290 

720 SSI 

9 131 

44S 611 

74.619 
317.184 
20 673 
22. S48 

10 S87 

109. 66S 

' 61 334 
48. 331 

I 314.113 

832.730 

108 S18 

716 002 
3 210 

s71 7! 8 

S9 117 
264 SS9 
W 7M 

w ;o2 

1'^ S87 

109 66S 
61 

48 331 
I 048 893 



1974 


1973 


61 4 


81^ 


70 4 


71 0 


34 5 


33 4 


99 1 


99 I 


92 6 


94 S 


16 4 


'l4 8 


2 1 


2 8 


1 


I 


98 4 


97 6 


16 3 


148 


33.3 


21 4 


9 6 


104 


- - 


5S * 

— 


. 1973 




-' 

Chanft 




^umbtr 


Ptrctrit 


136 IbS 


9 1 


92 723 


11. u 


S 799 




87 278 


12.1 


- 3S4 


1 Q 


24 3C4 


5.S 


— 3. 0(8 


—4 1 


!7 143 


S 4 


3 3bO 


10 ft 


2 137 


9 S 


4 742 


44.8 


19. 131 


17 4 


b 663 


Q 9 

3 ft 


13.468 


27.9 


134 280 


10.2 


88 IIS 


in £ 


1 13C 


2 9 


8S 3S4 


11 9 


>377 


.•4 b 


27 OU 


7 3 


777 


1 1 


16 6jl8 


6 3 


1 fj'J 


i« 9 


1 974 


9 3 


4 742 


44 8 


19 131 


17 4 


S 661 


9 2 


n tf>n 


27 9 


\\\ 19? 


10 6 
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ftTTACHMfNT 4- Continutd 
CH 34 -C£TAlLEO IN TRAINING COMPARISON -APRIL 1974 TO APRIL 



Chan»ie 





1974 


1973 


Number 


Percent 


Cotlete level totJi 


7S9 J 34 


688 954 


70 280 


10 I 


Graduate 
UndergfjduJte 


89 90S 
663 026 
6 303 


86 639 

596 007 
6 308 


3 266 
67 019 
-5 


~ 38 
11 2 
- I 


Other schools total 


282 789 


259 339 


23 450 


9 0 


VocationJl or technical pos» "n^h school 
Other vOC*tiO.-,3l jnd tfhr cv, 
High school 
Pii|ht 'rajnirij 

Cooperjtive t^rm 


4S 598 
201 7/7 
IS S78 
11 188 
8 648 


44 842 

185.866 
13 ^76 
9 977 
5 378 


~ 756 
15 911 
2.302 
1 211 

3 270 


" 1 7 
8 6 
»7 3 

i? I 


0«^j3b training totjl 


US, 262 


100 600 


17.662 


•17 f. 


Apprenticeihjp 
Other 


62 006 
56 ;« 


57 327 
44 273 


5. 679 
11,983 


10 \ 
27 I 


Ser«fce^fn t.^tal <iil le»et) 


88 331 


86 453 ' " 


1878' ~ 


2 2 


CsNeie level total 


1 7 168 


12 560 


V608 


36 7 


Gradbite 

UidergridLW* 

%iiJeiife<» 


9 751 
6 473 
944 


7 090 
4 549 

921 


2.661 
1 924 

23 


37 5 
4? 3 
2 5 


Other ^hooi? ^on' 


71 163 


73 893 


-2 730 


-3 7 


Vocational cf techntcJl post-*'ijih school 
Other vxjticul and lech.iical 
Mig'i ichooJ 
F!ight frlintng 


11.657 ~ 
53 08^^ 

3 267 

3 159 


15 502 
52 625 
2 920 
2 846 


-3 845 
455 

347 

M3 


-n 8 

9 

11 9 
II 0 
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ATTACHVE?4T 5 
PER«^ON•> iN TJ^At'nNf, OJRI'tfj FISCAL YUR BY PROGRAM 
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program --chjoter 34 - i 'rJtni'j 
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7S«> V»,q 


6r 


*2I 


%n 


416 658 


330 000 
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ibi fi^i 




6ii4 
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18 629 
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/cjr 
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\ n 


s 
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Job ti »inng 


:4 
















































I 1 s. 




8 


796 
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* s , 


t5 4 4 


s 




3 m 


I 44 7 
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\ 


1 






\ 372 





l3b I ii-'t'-g 

V>X<liOrt»l r^hio.li'ition pM><rim f,^f 
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tf »l'll,lg 1l ' ^ T** »• 
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1967 
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7 f>H 




7 9 a 
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1 '¥) 


1 n* 




1 41S 




898 
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ATTACHMENT b 

a •SOi^lDUAlS iS TRAINING UURiNG FISCAL YtAR BY TYPf OF TRAINING Ariu MtLU OF STUDY 

{j9 training 







DunnK fiscal 
year 1973 


Durmji fiscal 
year 1972 


ChanRe 1972 
to 1973 


x«oo'> '>t>»e* *h J 1 ccllciie level (percent) 
Total 




75b 559 


637 9o2 


18 4 

117 597 


Tec*i"icjl coufses-tonl 




31 315 
94 181 
44. 150 
69 510 


39 301 
110 044 
43 847 

73 7-0 


-7 386 
-15, 863 
303 
-4. 240 






54 858 
3 536 

:i lie 


58 190 

3 027 
12 5J3 


- 3. 332 
509 
-I 417 






350 665 


264 631 


86 034 


A .' CO'^JltlCiliJ 

f C">t'UCtlOn 

FifCT.'iCJ' 3" 1 ei^KTO^it 

V«ch3r><c3i 




52 178 
13 246 
118 914 

102 732 
20 8i7 
42. 758 


39.510 
9 068 
78 922 
76 968 
18 398 
41 745 


i; 668 
4 178 
39,992 
25. 7*4 
2 439 
1 013 


Jot! *r VT, (pefcent! 
T,.*tl 




122 077 
43 061 

188 686 


63.742 
42 647 

161. 683 


58.335 
414 

' 16 7 
27 003 


^ iif, 

^er.ice v<.Cwpitto''"> 




24 458 
3 329 
2 181 

26 446 
1 b02 


16 932 
2 216 
1 045 

24 360 
I 082 


7 526 
1 113 
1 136 
2, 086 
420 


]rad^ nd irnJj-,trt3l tQ»a! 




123 049 


109 399 


13 650 


P'oces^i'^d 3Ccuc3tions 




4 8*^4 
36 167 

6 743 
75 285 


4,120 
29 347 

4 726 
71 206 


734 

6 820 
2 OW 
J. 079 
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I 721 


6 649 


1 072 


IS DEPENDENTS 'N T?AtMN'> DURING FISCAL YFAR 9Y TVPf OF TRAINING AND FIELD OF STUDY 
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ATTACHMENT 10 
CH 34 -RESIDENCE AT TIME OF APPLICATION 
TOTAL IN TRAINING BY LEVEL OF TRAINING 



Total 



College 



Other 

schools 



OJT 



Farm i 



Correspond* 
ence J 



Gran'i total 

US total 

Alabama. 
Alaska 

Afi:ona 

AfKan^as 

CalttOfnia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

De'a^jre 

Dis'nct Of Coiumt>iJ 

F't>rida 

Georgia. 

HJMan 

lljho 

llliauis 

Injtana 

lOMJ 

Kansas . 

Kentucky 

Loutsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massac tiusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska . 

Nevada 

Nev» Hampshire 
Nev» Jersey 
New Mexico 
Nev» York 
North CarOlna 
NO'th Dakota 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Islsnd 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Teias . 
Utah 
Vermont 
Vtrgima 
Washington 
W^sl Virginia 
WiscorsMi 
Wyoming 

Out-iirJe U S total 
Pueno Rico 



1 b36 724 

1 b:3,490 



29 b08 
2 774 

24 139 
U 638 
2^)-^ 238 
:7 1)40 
18 Ob2 

4, 442 
U 162 
bl 609 
36 4bb 

9. Ob 7 

6 bl9 
6b, 263 
27.965 
18. 351 
16, 261 
19.034 
24, 209 

7,263 

30 606 
34 MO 
48. 949 
30 007 

11 687 
3b 542 

b, 342 

12 Ul 

4 884 
4, 824 

3b 86n 
10 781 
101 Ob6 
43,037 
6 2?9 
55 326 

23 093 
18. 198 
60 142 

9 089 

24 213 

5 588 

27 96? 
92.986 
id. 293 
? 103 

36 , 550 
34 776 

10 059 

28 276 
2 842 

n 2 4 

10 3C0 



933 013 

929 639 

lb 947 
1 b34 
16 824 

5 579 
199 197 

16 295 
10 bl5 

1 781 
b b77 

31 3U6 
lb 807 
b 562 
3 441 
41 391 
12 494 

7 b68 
9 675 
9 390 
12 277 

3 925 
20, 108 
24 980 
26 006 
U 907 

b 846 
20 538 

2 618 

6 34? 
2 777 
2,523 

22 232 

5 901 
63 243 
24.556 

2 493 
30,008 
lb 309 
12 777 
29, 354 

6,832 
12 Oil 

2 079 
14 298 
63. 354 

6 328 
991 

20 447 
22 094 

4 831 
lb 898 

1,503 

8 374 
6 b29 



469 91b 

465 3b6 

10 817 
1 074 

5 336 

6 563 
43 676 

9 04S 
4 841 

1 336 

4 240 
lb 4^*3 
lb 536 

2 555 
2 544 

18 85; 
1.' 198 

9 517 

5 412 
8 144 
9,006 
2,629 

8 289 

7 129 
18 520 
12 696 

4 602 

12 331 

1 860 

4 514 

1 744 

1 451 

10 303 
4 247 

26, 833 
12. 180 

2 823 
20 548 

6,382 
3.320 
24 230 

1 667 
9. 764 

2 975 

11 026 
25,250 

3 319 
621 

12 647 
10 501 

3 468 

9 369 
998 

4 559 
3 5?7 



128 796 

123 49b 

2 744 
166 
I 979 
1 496 
10, 365 

1 700 

2 696 
32'. 
34* 

4 88C 
4, 11^ 

9^0 
534 

5 015 
3,273 
1,266 

1 174 
1.500 
2,926 
1.339 
2,209 
2.431 
4. 423 

3 404 
1..39 
2.673 

864 
1,315 

363 

850 
3, 325 

633 
10. 980 
6, 301 

913 
5 270 
1,402 
?, lOl 
6, 558 

590 

2 438 
534 

2.638 

4 382 
646 
491 

3 456 

2 181 
1 760 

3 009 
341 

301 
194 



15 329 


306. 829 


15, 328 


306 228 


— — 
12 


3. 475 


3 


581 


11 


4.224 


3 073 


1. 897 


100 


29. 291 


17 


6.843 




3,611 


2 


1.082 


2 


1,670 


446 


9.073 


U 


5 COS 


■) 


1 922 


6 


2.247 


65 


13.941 


787 


8. 986 


2.411 


5. 906 


32 


3.691 


5 


5. 835 


50 


4.272 


2 


1. 554 


5 


6.280 


5 


5.059 


8 


14,313 


2.045 


6, 165 


3 


2.600 


972 


8. 226 


19 


1.259 


1,591 
1 


2, 119 


1.330 


3 


1.223 


b 


7, 877 


2 




17 


21,009 


722 


5. 777 


467 


1.674 


5 


16,485 


791 


3, 760 


4 


2,159 


7 


19.681 


0 


1.148 


9 


4,619 


741 


1.829 


105 


6 023 


40 


17 154 


3 


2.865 


1 


488 


59 


10 203 


16 


6. 871 


1 


2.327 


610 


6. 856 


29 


807 


1 


601 


I 


i94 



' Included m other vho^h 

i ' If luded m other stho<ji . Jti 1 coMeKes 
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ATTACHMeNT 14 

*OIUOICATION eOUC*TlON ACTIVITY (SUMMARY FOR PfRlOO ENDING JUNE 30 19^) 
COMPLIANCE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS CASES REFERRED 



To tpproving ifcncy 

Number 
of cou^sts 
Numbff tjiiip- 
referred provfd 



To committee on 
educationii iliowinces 

Number 
Number disposed 
referred o< 



BeneMs discontinued 
approval criteria 



InvcHved 



Not 
involved 



Station 



Hartford. Conn 
Witminfton. Del 
W^ashmtton. D C 
Tofus, Maine 
Baltimore. Md 
Boston, Mass 
Manchester, N H 
Newark. N J 
Buffalo. N Y 
New York. N Y 
Pittsburgh, P4 
Providence, •* ' 
Huntington. W Va 

Area I total 

Montgomery, Ala 
Little Rock Ark 
St Petersburg. Fla 
Atlanta. Ga 
Louisville. Ky . 
New Orleans, la 
lackson, M.S5 
Winston -Saiem, ti C 
San Juan, P R 
Columbia, S C 
Nashville. Tenn 
Houston, Te» 
Wacc. Te» 
Roanoke. Va 

Area 2 total 

Chicago, III . 
Indianapolis, (nd.-. 
Des Moines. Iowa 
St Paui, Minn. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln. Nebr 
Fargo, N Dak 
Cleveland, Ohio . 
Muskogee, Okta. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Siuux Falls, S Dak 
Milwaukee. Wis 

Area 3 toMl 

Phoenix. Ariz 
Los AngelM, C f 
San Francisco ■'alif 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Fort Harrison Mofit . 
Reno, Nev 

Albuquerque, N Mfi 
Portland, Oreg 
Manila, Philippines 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cheyenne, Wyo 

Area 4 total 

Total 



A 


8 

--- 


28 




2 




8 


5 


3 


1 


U 




28 




32 


\ 


33 




36 




13 




10 


3 


18 


1 


38 




- - — 


- 


53 


10 


4 




57 


1 


53 


6 


11 




23 


8 


18 


5 


50 




16 




30 


3 


9 




12 




23 




17 


1 


376 


34 


9 




84 


4 


7 


1 


19 


14 


9 


1 


un 


2 


19 


1 


32 




16 




115 


2 


7 




2 






25 


7 


3 


10 


1 


32 


4 




14 


4 


3 




8 




9 




4 


1 


8 




3 




102 


14 


t 167 


84 



2 

10 
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AHACHMeNT 16 

AOJUOlCATtOI»-£OUCATIOH ACTIVlTY-COIiMANCC SURVEY Or SCHOOU CASCS REFERRED (.-OMMARY 
FOR KRiOO ENDING DEC. 31. 1973) 





To ^revint affiKy 


To coj 


imtttc Oft cdtfcttml aKowtncts 




Nufflbtr 
of 

Numbtf cotirsfs 
ftttfftd disproved 


NuiTibtr 
ftKrrtd 


BtnaMs dtscoRtKiitC^-- 
Nambtr approval crittfia 

disposffd 

of invoivtd Nottnvoivtd 


Stition 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


it\\ tt\ i(\ 


tndisnapolis. lAtf. .'. 
DtsMoiim. lows. 
Wichiu. lUits. . 
St. Paul. Minn 
St Louts. Mo. 
lincoln. Ntbr . 
Farfo. N Dak... 
CStvttefltf. OHIO. . 
Musko|«t. Okla. . 
Pftilade<phia, Pa . 
Simiv Fails. S Oak.. 


3 
1 
3 
IS 
43 
6 
31 
3 

U 


7 
1 

4 

3 
1 

' 1 


I 


1 . I 


Area total . 


171 


17 


1 


1 \ 


Pttotnii. Aril 
San rnncisco. Caiif 
0*nv«r. Colo. 
Bois«. Idaho 
Albuqutrqut. N Me i 
Portland, Oref . 
Salt LaktCity. Utah. 
Scattit. Wash 


9 
27 
2 

10 
2 
3 
6 


11 


1 


\ 1 


Afoa4totil.. 


6^ 


11 


1 


1 1 


ToUI.,: 


499 


60 


5 


3 ~ \ " 2 



.Mr, Hit'Ks. riu^ sulMominittrr i< wow atl jotinuMl., 
IWhcnMipon, at 11 a.m.. tlu^ Milx nmniitttu' a^ljotirnod, to mon- 
\t'iu' S'liijt'rt totlKM a!! i>f th(»(Mia!r. I 
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APPENDIX 



CoRRESPONDKNt K (^»^•< KlJNiNe. 1\k oK !*Hn|»R|KTA«V A*lliHlU*i mR 

Tr\im\<; hv tiik Hi rk\i ok Imh\n Akkaiks 

Vocational Kimiation. 
* ./«/// //. IU7'f, 

Mr. M0M118 Thomp80>. 

\ I>ear Mk. TnoMP<«ox. The Special Studies SiilN*<>iumirtee ha.s beoii i^mdiu*tin>r 

an iiititiir>' into propriftary \ m'Ut loiial ^'h<N»l> 11 nd hay Mbt*(liile<l hearitiK^ nti 
this viihjtt't «luriii»: t!ie |ktiihI of July U5 through .fuly J4. I!i74. 

We are iiitrn'MttMl In ohtaitiin»; information alH>ut the Rurean'v ex|)erieniv 
in uMiis vtN'ational M'h«H»N to carry out its training t»l»jecti\es. The Se^'retary is 
nuthorizttl l>y llo 1* S r» sei». t«t enter into coutrat*ts with "any private ««ch«Mi| 
whirli has a ni^»giii7.«Hi reputatltHi in the tIeUI of viN-:itlona! iMlncatioti ami has 
^ii<r**ssfuUy .>litaiit«'(l rniployuieiit for it«t graduates hi their n»>|Hi*tivf Helds of 
tr.uning . *' In '^o (* K.U . s*h*. .'U5tc». tliW provision HMtenuwl a^ follows 
' It is <leteriuiut'(t that then* Is re:ts(»iial»lf i*ertaint\ of miploynient for graduat(*s 
of the institution in their n'*»|NH'ti\e fieMs of training" This plamiient provi- 
sion i*i of sfitH'ial Interest to the *'iilH*oniiiiitt»H«. Itiithfr than r»tpie:<t tin* Bureau 
to ap|>ear to te<tlfy. your hrief au'iwers tt» the following qiiest|oii:< wouhl lie a<ie> 
quate for our pur|»<>'***. 

I Has th»» Bureau In^n ahle to «levi*e a practU'al way of «leternilnltig whether 
there is "reaMUiahle certainty of cniplt»ynient ?" If ^o, what <Tlt»Tia are iiM«<r* 
•J I low diH*"* a \t>cational ?ii*hool comply with the requirement of showing that 
a nMM»nj)hl(> nunilH*r of Its graduates olttiiln employment. 

Iljoe s4'h<K>N eneountfred s,.rit»ns prohhMiis In i»l»t:nning data? 

\\'\* have been advlse<l that If a cours*' meets the above rcfpiirement. It i*J 
phued on the apprrtveil lUt, thereafter, vorlfiefl annuaily How doe^ the Bureau 
conduct tUew verlticatlrmsV 
4, rnder what ctmditioim will the Bureau drop a course fnun the eligible list** 
Are tlu>n» in«:tance^ wh«'re the Biin^au plare> >tiideiit*i in private \oratl<»nal 
srh«H»l«t in prefereiu'c to a public viMNitioiial school offering the «5anie <'ourM»s? 

In our examination of other w itni'S*«('v. tli«' SulNiminiitttH' may find it useful to 
refer to your ansu^rs. An farly reply would therefore Ih» apprei'iateil. 
Sincerely yours, 

Fl.OYt» V Hicks. Chnirmnn 
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JriT tf>. 1974. 

Hon. FLOTn> V. Hickb. 
Hotter of Rrpreiirntntiveif, 

Dkar Mr. Hicks;* In response to your letter of July tt. tf)74. relative ti> the 
Bureati of In«linn .VfTairs* e\iK'rienc(* with preprU'tary vrwatlonnl sr b^HjI.s, the 
fonowinginfr>rniat|on Is otT<»re«l . 

I. The appntval of (bourses must iue« t the criteria a*» «»»tabllshef| In 25 CFR. 
Sec. 34 The iea*M»nable i-i'rtainty »>f niiployment Is «letermlmHl prior to a|v 
provnl of nuirsf at privately ofNTati'd Institutions by establishing pniof of plac«'- 
ment as rn-onlerl for their graduate^) S|M»t rh«H'ks are made by the IU.\ eni* 
ployee a*<slgn«'d to apt»rov«' the ronrs^ with «'Uiplovers llsteil as to their eXfH'rl'. 
vnvt* vvuh the school's graduates. Spet'in! attention is ilevotisl to the schooPs 



:i24 

l»l.hviii«*ii( ri'ii'nl tMr liiiihTttii • rlif ViiMThMti Iftin. 'V\u* i.iist 

bi'.iti**^ »»f tin* ^t'h'M.I ^ ♦••».» lit Mtl-iT .ifi* .iNm c.irih'IK t \.jn.jtri| 

*»tli»T «Tit«Ti.i iiM-il ft'T <•! •'••iir^i'^ iiiilmi. l«-ii^tli j.f •••nr^r. v»*^t i.f 

thr I ♦•iiFM*. i*4iii< iitiMii.il I'-timi.-ji iMit^ t"T .ij»r.ii»n' itit ur^i- i. • i ^^it«iln \ f»»r 

fiiriii^liiii;: MT^iii^s Im p.irtu :p.itiii^ tt:ii!iM»^ .i\:iil:ih(I»t\ i^f hiiu^iti;: iM-.ir rntiii- 
lit.: t.i« iltt\ tritrrt'^t ••f f.titiUx lit .i^^uiiitic tiKii.iti {H*i<|>!i' nnit «-((iiiiitn«'tit .iiiU 

' urn* uMiMi uiM« r» ^.tnj t*. r iif "T ii4"<i, rjt ili'^u'ii ,«tii! 'i^.i^. 

ti>('tiiiMti«t| lit •!» .ii».«\»'. .1 x.nfuil «-ti:p!"\ lunit ;:r:ntiiaJ«- itiat-v'tiit'tit 
n-it'nl 1^ r»'«|Uir<M| th«- ^•li^.i] |t.i«. .{ .-n if.rtu.i! «-\{*«-« t.iti*>i:^ •>( t.>iii}ilcti<<ii 

• •f trairuim. -i ^«-tJiT.il |n r.-i*iii.u« To' , «'iuftil l«\ ilii- ni is :i 
vtuT.il tiii'a^uriti;: ^rn U tlMt ii«>ti )•> "tir UvU\ iii^tali.itiMii^ . h<> a{<|>rii\«- tlit- 
••••iir^t*^ at tin* \<N-iiri> rial ^. hiM.N S»«tiii« U^-pt a«ltt)iiati< |ihM*«- 
iii"tit r.'oinU ati<l lia\f i;..t t.«!'.«\\t^| ii|< ^ui'i it iit|\ uitli th- PuMir I«iu !».'»;• 
traitit««'^ \VJ|«T.' <*'i« Ii iti^raii. -N I nr. t!M-> an ri"!*-*! !•> tin- rfsjM.ti^iMf ii|»|»rov> 
III.: ••ttif aiit{ art' t.ik> n into. • ••t!^iil<'rat!>>ii thinii:; tht-ir atitiit.il f\aluatiMii 
TlhTf ;:«*!ifr.in> 1^ J \»T\ i [ ii l.iM<'!i^lii|' » *f.il«li^ti«Hl l»«*tu«-cti till- a|>|irM\iim 

• th'f ii;.t tli<- N4'li<N.| lij^ .ipi>t"«>-il |:| V •*>iii^«-^. ^. tli.it iri.M'<<ni<-iit <iata i^ 
iwim!!> a\ai!.iMi- uitlnn a rt-a^oii-tMi {M-rntil of »'iit|>li'n>>ii nf tti«- traiii«*<*. 

.*. F*-»r \.'Mr .ui'»r!iia!i-.ri ui- an- • ip I'.^inc an at>{it4>\tM| li^t ••! .nir lUii^t ntviit 
( ••ii^ohilatisl I'Uhln jit|..ti .'f I'L :>"r:» ap|»n»\.Hl ..iiir^-^ Siti.»- t!ii^ |<t<t»lirati*<ti 
•A }v |iritit>-«|. ..tluT . i«iir^»"» Ih-^-ii i|.'li't« ij .ithl .MJ«l«il l!a«li tratiuti;: (l<'>(iiia- 

' "U 1^ n'^|N.it^ii.l,- f..r til.- i-\aliiariM;i ..f ,\»ts i ..iir^«' a|«|irn\ti| within its jMri> 

• li. M-'ii af I' M^t ..!».»• ilnriric thi* ti^. al \»Mr Ki'ttu .". c;i;i. A«liH? \<Hati<<iial Tram- 
•im \'\ .iluaf iMii ' I ^ h» »-ii pr>>\iil< i\ f.»r Mu^ piiriNi^** « «<iii i 

1 \|>l>rM\..l ..'iir^i-^ an* « ati. ••lU-il it i'i^ ••tititni«il (•ruiiarii> lu^i^*! «»!i tli«« 
IhK -if atl a«l—|'iali- i-t!H»l"> ihi-tif |»!a« i-iiniit ri*< ifnl "f tin- m l!..nl f..r ItiOiaii 
tratii>*« ^ I'll*- ilftiTimiMt!"!! f'T thi ail»tnt.ir\ f«T n-a^'»tiaM»- o»rtaitit> 
'>r «'[n|it<<\ tii< lit '.in !•«• iii.iilf |i\ rile •'\aluarii*n n ft'rnii tii in «.'»>, ali«>\«> As 
naiitiiic fai iliU>>^ .iml «<>iir^i'^ withli rt iin ^''iit an iiu;irii\* iiH'iit ••mt lin>v.*nt 
K'lirN.'N iH' I'M'.iti il. i'tli'T |.r''\ i"ii^l\ ali*r**^*'<i •••iir^«^ ii«it ^« r\ inj: tli** In'^t 
(tiri-r«-^t "f fh#-a»fMit\ "ill p f-min. inl*-*! f.«r »li^. ««T.tiiiHain 

\«»^. tluTf :in' iti^taii'*'^ u Iht*' prnati* m IhmiU an- ummI iti^t«Nhi **f \*mU\W 
nuf .'f thi- nUant i^f^ .»f a|iiir>«\ ili;: rotirM*^ at |in\.iN* iti^tittithm^ 
«> That fht'ir v»Mr nan;.! h'«lti!.' . iiaMt*^ th'* traiia*** !m rrjp'lh il at any tilih- 
Th.'* arr itmi'tin nr taaki*^ it rn'Tr «|.'^ir:ihh' athi <«ip»Jni« a! ti. apprnM* ...iitm**. 
If pmati* iii^tiriif i->ti« in |ir>>f«'r> th «> n^ni:; th>* |iuhli>' fa* Jit \ Kai-h trahiitiu 

•hM«nath»n «-^tahIw!i»'^ w itliin it^ I.>,":ilir\ r!i"^« ir^ ^ win* h nfT«T tti** l«»'Nt tralti 

til:: alhl lin'^t lit'f'fttrtft I t ntftf'ftiwt nf "f^fffrtutut }* "* ii|M»a rnTtiph'thiti **f on h traili' 

\V«' !i»i|M' tliat fhi* iTif..rniatiori * >intnin«ii InTriii w'tW !«• .if a^^Utatiri- and ii^« fii! 
\Mnr Sm!m t>iiiniitti'»- h'Vinri::'* 
Sin«-»»n»l\ VMur^. 

< 'I \M s* f An rr«)<^t'tA. 
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